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Announcements and Reminders 


by Annual Meeting 


ae The Association’s Forty-eighth Annual Meeting will be held in Chicago, Illinois, at the 
Morrison Hotel, on Friday and Saturday, April 27 and 28, 1962. 


The Alexander Meiklejohn Award 


Members and chapters are reminded that the Association hopes to present the Alexander gt 
Meiklejohn Award, at its Annual Meeting, to an administrative officer or trustee (or Board Se 
of Trustees as a group) who has made an outstanding contribution to academic freedom, 

preferably during the past year. Recommendations for candidates to receive the award 

should be sent to the Washington Office promptly. 


Gifts to the Academic Freedom Fund 


Members and friends of the Association are again encouraged to contribute, in however 

ey modest amounts, to the Association’s permanently established Academic Freedom Fund 

4a (Bulletin, Spring, pp. 82-84) so that the Fund’s invested principal may earn an annual 
sum sufficient to provide meaningful aid to individual teachers and faculties at institu- card 
tions of higher education where significant threats to academic freedom arise. If anyone | 
wishes to give support to the Academic Freedom Fund in the form of a bequest, he 
should address a letter of inquiry about appropriate testamentary language to the 
General Secretary. Recent gifts to the Academic Freedom Fund include contributions of ees i 
$250 by Professor Richard W. Reichard, $100 by the Gleich Foundation, and 320 shares OS 
of Oppenheimer Fund stock, valued at $5008, by the Jerome Levy Foundation. ee 


Change in Dues of Active Members 


By action of the Council, dues of Active members will be increased to $10.00 beginning 
January 1, 1962. In taking this action, the Council stipulated that the present $8.00 
dues would continue for Active members whose base salaries for the normal academic 
year are less than $6000. Dues of other membership classifications remain as follows: BR es 
Associate $4.00; Junior $3.00; Emeritus $1.00. a 


Salary Survey Questionnaires 


Chapter Officers at institutions which have not yet returned the completed question- 

naires in the annual salary survey of Committee Z are requested to obtain the necessary 

information and submit it to the Washington Office by January 5. A report on the ‘ 
survey will be presented at the Annual Meeting and published in the Summer, 1962, 

issue of the AAUP Bulletin. 


Payment for Bulletin Contributions 


At its October, 1960, meeting the Council approved a policy of paying for Bulletin it 
contributions beginning with the Spring, 1961, issue. Under this policy contributors ee oe 
~ receive payments at the following rates: $10 per printed page for articles, $10 per aii 


poem, and $15 per book review. The policy does not apply to staff members at any 
time, or to committees, officers, and Council members acting in official capacities. 
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Although he is quick to recognize the degree mill, the 

scholar may have trouble penetrating the disguise of the 
degree mill's first cousin, the specious honor society. Its 
approach is tempered to his taste. On impressive letter- 
head, in neat type and sober terms, it offers him only a 
gratifying recognition of accomplishments already past, 
an opportunity for spiritual assembly with scholars of 
“renown” who have singled him out as worthy of their 
high fellowship. The flattery of such rag-paper attention, 
or the appeal to a laudable desire to advance the realm of 
scholarship, occasionally breaks through the scholarly 
guard. 

So at least it would seem from the length of time the 
International Institute of Arts and Letters has been mak- 
ing its blandishments to American scholars. This Swiss- 
incorporated “‘society,”’ the operations of which were de- 
scribed by Fred M. Hechinger in the New York Times of 
July 6, 1960, has for a number of years been asking 
American scholars for permission to elect them Life Fel- 
lows. According to Mr. Hechinger, invitations have been 
extended in quantity by the International Institute of Arts 
and Letters about every two years. The 1959 mailing, 
however, has been succeeded by 1960 and 1961 mailings, 
but whether this three-year sequence reflects increased so- 
licitation by the International Institute or merely a change 
in schedule cannot now be determined. Scholars, none- 
theless, should be reminded once again that Life Mem- 
bership in the International Institute—which exacts a 
$60.00 fee—seems not to be the honor the letter of in- 
vitation and the accompanying materials would imply. 

The chief guide to international organizations is the 
Annuaire des Organisations Internationales, published in 
Brussels. The 1960-61 edition lists 1422 organizations, 
but the International Institute of Arts and Letters is not 
among them. Nor is it among an estimated 3500 inter- 
national organizations on an unpublished Library of 
Congress list, admission to which requires that an organ- 
ization publish either books or announcements of meet- 
ings. The International Institute of Arts and Letters, to 
be sure, provides those it is inviting to become Life Mem- 
bers with a printed list of twelve books which it calls 
“Verdffentlichungen {Publications} 1957-61 Unter den 
Auspizien des Internationalen Instituts fiir Kunstwissen- 
schaften.” The Library of Congress possesses three of 
these books, one of which turns out to have been pub- 
lished in 1947, another in 1949, and the third in 1955. 
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Dubious Honor: 


F.1L.A.L. 


None has so much as a brief note in its introduction 
acknowledging the “Auspizien” of the International In- 
stitute of Arts and Letters. Indeed, two of the books state 
specifically that they have been published under the 
auspices of the Education Committee of the Franklin 
Institution. 


In addressing prospective members, the International 
Institute gives no information on its founding; it does not 
supply the names of its president and vice-president, 
mandatory offices under its constitution; it mentions no 
newsletter; it does not indicate when or where its next 
meeting will be held. It does say that its ‘Central Euro- 
pean Offices on the borders of Austria, Germany, France, 
Italy, and Switzerland with their universities, museums, 
art galleries, libraries, and conference buildings offer ideal 
opportunities for study and research, for exhibitions, 
cultural discussions, and international meetings.”’ But of 
course any Swiss watch factory could make the same state- 
ment. It also provides prospective members with a list 
of “New Fellows and Corresponding Members,”’ which 
contains a number of distinguished names. Some of the 
most distinguished new Fellows on the 1961 list, however, 
are making at least their third appearance, since they can 
be found on the Institute's similar lists for 1959 and 1960. 

The invitations are signed by Dr. Helmut L. Demel, 
who describes himself as Secretary of the International 
Institute of Arts and Letters, and who appends to his 
name the initials F.I.A.L., a stunning ornament to which 
all Fellows of the Institute are entitled. During the first 
years of its operation, the invitations of the Inter- 
national Institute of Arts and Letters were issued from 
Lindau-Bodensee, Germany, which permitted a contract 
it held with the Institute to expire at the end of 1960; 
1961 invitations have been issued from Kreuzlingen, 
Switzerland. 

The migratory International Institute of Arts and Let- 
ters has no monopoly in its field, but because it appears 
to have been the most active of the “honor” societies, its 
example will serve here to caution American scholars to 
check very carefully before accepting the invitations of 
unknown societies. If a scholar cannot obtain information 
from the reference librarian of his institution, he should 
consult the Washington Office of the American Associa- 
tion of University Professors; if it does not have informa- 
tion on the society in question, it can probably refer him 
to an organization which has. 


B.H.D. 
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Censured Administrations 


Investigations by the American Associaton of University 
Professors of the administrations of the several institu- 
tions listed below show that, as evidenced by a past vio- 
lation, they are not observing the generally recognized 
principles of academic freedom and tenure endorsed by 
this Association, the Association of American Colleges, 
the Association of American Law Schools, the American 
Library Association (with adaptations for librarians), the 
American Political Science Association, the American 
Association of Colleges for Teacher Education, the Asso- 
ciation for Higher Education of the National Education 
Association, the American Psychological Association, the 
Eastern Psychological Association, the Eastern and West- 
ern Divisions of the American Philosophical Association, 
and the Southern Society for Philosophy and Psychology. 

Placing the name of an institution on this list does not 
mean that censure is visited either upon the whole of the 
institution or upon the faculty, but specifically upon its 
present administration. The term ‘‘administration”  in- 
cludes the administrative officers and the governing board 
of the institution. This censure does not affect the eligi- 
bility of nonmembers for membefship in the Association, 
nor does it affect the individual rights of members at the 
institution in question. This list is published for the pri- 


mary purpose of informing Association members, the 
profession at large, and the public that unsatisfactory con- 
ditions of academic freedom and tenure have been found 
to prevail at these institutions. Names are placed on or 
removed from this censure list by vote of the Associa- 
tion's Annual Meeting. 


Members of the Association have often considered, it 
to be their duty, in order to indicate their support of the 
principles violated, to refrain from accepting appointment 
to an institution so long as it remains on the censure list. 
But since circumstances differ widely from case to case, 
the Association does not consider it advisable to assert 
that such an unqualified obligation exists for its members, 
and leaves it to the discretion of the individual to make 
the proper decision. 

The censured administrations, with dates of censuring, 
are listed below. Reports were published as indicated by 
the parenthesized Bulletin citations. Reference should also 
be had to the annual survey of the General Secretary, the 
latest being “Developments Relating to Censure by the 
Association,” Bulletin, Spring, 1961, pp. 40-47, and to 
“Report of Committee A, 1960-61,” Bulletin, Summer, 
1961, pp. 135-144. 


The Jefferson Medical College of Philadelphia (Spring, 1956, p. 75) il. 1956 


North Dakota State University of Agriculture and Applied Science! (Spring, 1956, pp. 130-160) .... il, 1956 


Catawba College (Spring, 1957, No. 1A, pp. 196-224) 


Auburn University? (Spring, 1958, No. 1, pp. 158-169) 


Dickinson College (Spring, 1958, No. 1, pp. 137-150) 


1957 


1958 


1958 


Texas Technological College* (Spring, 1958, No. 1, pp. 170-187) il, 1958 


Fisk University* (Spring, 1959, pp. 27-46) 


Lowell Technological Institute (Winter, 1959, pp. 550-567) 


Allen University (Spring, 1960, pp. 87-104) 


Benedict College (Spring, 1960, pp. 87-104) 


‘Formerly North Dakota Agricultural College. 


*Formerly Alabama Polytechnic Institute. 


1959 


1960 


1961 


1961 


*Censure was voted specifically on the Board of Directors, and not on the institution's administrative officers. 


“Censure was voted specifically on the Board of Trustees, and not on the institution's administrative officers. 
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Faculty Authority’ 


The topic of authority in academic organization is a 
curious one. Nearly anyone who knows anything about 
colleges will agree it is important. Like other organiza- 
tions or communities, academic systems must be gov- 
erned; and the forms and methods of governing will 
affect recruitment, involvement, morale, the general 
character and climate of the college, its very productivity. 
In some ways, we have given a fair amount of attention 
to this important matter—in other ways, very little. On 
one level, we know much; on another, almost nothing. A 
large number of speeches and articles have been de- 
voted to: (a) case studies of the fired professor (the 
work of the AAUP since 1915); (b) general exhorta- 
tion to the effect that faculties should get off their knees 
and fight for their rights; and (c) perhaps most frequent- 
ly, especially in speeches by administrators caught in 
the middle, a plea for better cooperation among trustees, 
administrators, and the faculty. The plea for cooperation 
is often coupled with the expressed hope that somehow 
in the near future colleges will contain better men, men 
less given to quarreling among themselves. 

At the same time, little systematic, penetrating inquiry 
into academic authority (or power, or government) has 
taken place. We do now have an excellent history of the 
development of academic freedom in the United States, by 
Richard Hofstadter and Walter Metzger?; we also now 
have a book-length systematic statement of the character 
of academic government, by John J. Corson,’ which 
poses many questions for research. We also have some 
knowledge about academic authority as a derivative of 


* Adapted from an address presented at the Institute on 
Studies of College Faculty, sponsored by the Western Inter- 
state Commission for Higher Education and the Center for 
the Study of Higher Education, University of California 
(Berkeley), July 31-August 4, 1961, Berkeley, California. The 
Western Interstate Commission for Higher Education is pub- 
lishing the address concurrently in Studies of College Faculty. 

? Richard Hofstadter and Walter P. Metzger, The Development 
of Academic Freedom in the United States (New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1955). 

*John J. Corson, Governance of Colleges and Universities 
(New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1960). 

BURTON R. CLARK is Associate Research Sociologist at 
the Center for the Study of Higher Education, University of 
California. 
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By BURTON R. CLARK 


inquiry into the academic profession,‘ the academic 
marketplace,® the academic mind,* and such matters as 
recruitment, orientation, and morale.’ But, it is clear, 
research has barely begun; academic men have managed 
to skirt this matter. Questions of power, authority, gov- 
ernment, and influence are considered nasty by many, 
and governance is nearly always a sensitive topic—some- 
times even a hazardous one. Anyone who seriously and 
intensively probes the authority structure of his own 
college, for example, and presents his observations for 
public consumption, is likely to make enemies 2nd may 
have occasion to travel. More important, academic 
authority is a peculiarly subtle and complex matter, a 
murky business that has caused highly intelligent men 
to veer away or throw up their hands. The jokes about 
faculty meetings point to the conclusion that affairs 
that confused are not readily untangled, either by the 
researcher or the reformer. The American philosopher, 
Josiah Royce, is reputed to have said, “I have no difficulty 
with Hegel's Absolute; that is simple. What I cannot 
follow are the discussions at faculty meetings.”* At 
the same time, despite the confusion, every academic 
man is to some degree a lay expert on academic authority, 
through his experience in his own college and the 
insights of friends in other places. This sense of personal 
proficiency blocks rather than encourages sustained in- 
vestigation, for where everyone already privately knows 
the score, there is little reason to probe further. 

In any case, research results are few, and we are 
left the golden opportunity to speculate wildly on the 
matter. I would like to consider the role of the faculty 
in academic government and administration, first, by 


*Logan Wilson, The Academic ‘Man (New York: Oxford 
University Press, 1942). 

*Theodore Caplow and Reece J. McGee, The Academic 
Marketplace (New York: Basic Books, Inc., 1958). 

* Paul F. Lazarsfeld and Wagner Thielens, Jr.. The Academic 
Mind (Glencoe, Illinois: The Free Press, 1958). 

"For some other matters that bear on authority, see Clark 
Byse and Louis Joughin, Tenure in American Higher Education 
(Ithaca, New York: Cornell University Press, 1959); and 
Charles P. Dennison, Faculty Rights and Obligations in Eight 
Independent Liberal Arts Colleges (New York: Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, 1955). 

* Abraham Flexner: An Autobiography (New York: Simon 
and Schuster, 1960), p. 64. 
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stating three principles of authority and suggesting which 
of these, in practice, have been growing in influence; 
second, by inquiring into the adaptive mechanisms by 
which conflict between administrations and faculties is 


abated or bridged over; and, third, by attempting to 


relate strong faculty control to the rational directing of 
colleges and universities. I will avoid throughout the 
imputation that either administrators or faculty members 
are motivated primarily by ingrained ill-will, crankiness, 
or congenital defects in personality.® 


Conflicting Principles of Authority 


First, I would like to review briefly three concepts of 
authority that contend with one another in and around 
colleges and universities. Authority takes many forms 
in academic organizations—control by external powers 
(such as a parent church), by lay trustee, by autocratic 
chief, by bureaucratic official, by academic colleague. 
Even students occasionally have some influence. Related 
to these forms of control are certain principles of 
authority, general beliefs about who should exercise 
power and how. Three principles are especially im- 
portant because they are now most actively in conten- 
tion: the first is the principle of public trust; the second, 
the principle of bureaucracy; the third, the principle of 
colleagueship. 

Public Trust. The principle of authority most widely 
accepted by Americans for the administering of schools 
and colieges is that of public control vested in a board of 
laymen. The lay board is empowered legally to direct the 
organization and is held responsible for its welfare. This 
principle relates to a wider belief that schools and colleges 
should be directed ultimately by the private interests 
of the community rather than by professional personnel 
or government departments. In tax-supported colleges, 
board members are considered representatives of the 
whole community or the population of the state. In 
private colleges, the members of the board are often 
considered representatives of a sponsoring constituency; 
for example, “the Quaker community.” In both cases, 
the board member's position is a “public trust.'"*° The 
board of trustees is thus seen as an instrument of ex- 
ternal control and of control by persons who are part- 
time and amateur rather than full-time and professional. 

Bureaucratic Authority. The legal provision that 
authority rests ultimately with the lay board does not 
insure, of course, that policy will be determined primarily 
by laymen. Colleges are organized in a hierarchy of 
personnel and staffed with full-time, paid officials. 
Operating authority is either delegated to senior officers 
by the lay board or is assumed by the officers in the 


*I wish at this point to record my indebtedness to William 
Johnson for his assistance in the preparation of this article and 
to Martin A. Trow for his criticism of it. 

*® Morton A. Rauh, College and University Trusteeship (Yel- 
low Springs, Ohio: The Antioch Press, 1959), p. 22. 
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course of affairs. The board members, part-time and 
amateur, are removed from actual operation, while the 
officials—full-time, expert, informed—are on the scene, 
making the daily decisions. Even though the board is 
supposed to make policy and the hired staff to execute 
it, much policy determination falls into the hands of 
the trained officialdom. The organization assumes, to 
some degree, the form of a bureaucracy (as that term 
is used in social science and public administration) ,™ 
with a hierarchy of officers assigned to positions that 
have fixed jurisdictions and duties. 

Because of the strength of the lay board concept 
in this country, authority in the hands of expert officials 
has not been so fully accepted for education as in 
many other realms. But as educational systems grow 
larger and more complex, and as educational adminis- 
tration becomes more dependent on expert knowledge 
and hence on the trained professional, bureaucratic 
authority increases naturally and contends more vigorously 
with trustee authority. The larger of the academic sys- 
tems simply cannot be run without layers of administra- 
tors, elaborate staff organization, and expertise. 

While disagreeing over whether laymen or adminis- 
trators should direct policy, the principles of public 
trust and bureaucratic authority are in agreement that 
authority is heavily hierarchical. The “higher” authori- 
ties—the board of trustees or the college president—are 
expected to command the work of lower administrators, 
to direct the teaching force, and control the student 
body. There is wide public acceptance of the idea of 
control through hierarchy, for the idea is strongly 
rooted in practical experience and hence in common 
sense. Many board members, of course, have been 
prone to take the structure of business firms, actual or 
imagined, as models of how to organize the college or 
university. This borrowed concept stresses clear lines of 
authority and clearly demarcated jurisdictions for which 
officials are held responsible. The business model sup- 
ports control by administrative official. 

Colleague Authority. These principles and practices 
of authority do not have the field to themselves; it is 
no secret that many professors feel that authority ought 
to reside in the faculty. Their idea of a self-governing 
community, within which teachers, sometimes together 
with students, control policy and practice, is an old one 
in the history of education. The earlier universities in 
Europe were composed of teacher guilds and student 
guilds. Some of the universities even grew out of de- 
tached bands of teachers and students who, if displeased 
with the way they were treated by the landlords and 
good burghers in one town, might pick up and move 
on to another place. These groups of scholars and 
students continued to govern themselves, even when 


“See, for example, Peter M. Blau, Bureaucracy in Modern 
Society (New York: Random House, 1956). 
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encumbered with a physical plant, and still today, of 
course, the tradition of faculty control is strong in 
Europe. 


The Historical Trend 


This principle of authority, however, found little 
support in the early years of American higher education. 
The early American colleges were established and closely 
watched by religious denominations, with the teacher 
hired to further the orthodoxy as defined by the board 
of control.?? These colleges were under the close super- 
vision of board members selected from the controlling 
group. The president had some authority, the faculty 
little or none. The faculties were inordinately small and 
weak. From this beginning, the long-run trend in 
academic authority in the United States—and this is 
perhaps the most important historical fact—is that 
authority has tended persistently to move from external 
to internal sources. The early colleges gradually moved 
away from close control by external bodies, to be 
directed primarily by their own self-appointing trustees 
and by the appointed president. With many zigs and 
zags (the early nineteenth century saw a resurgence of 
denominational interest and control), the liberal arts 
college became more autonomous. Then, largely in the 
last 75 years (after 1875), the locus of authority has 
moved still further inside as administration has ex- 
panded, and as faculties have achieved control over the 
curriculum and strong influence in such crucial matters 
as selection of personnel. 

The reasons for the historical trend in authority from 
external to internal sources are varied. Secularization— 
itself impelled by a host of reasons—was an important 
reason throughout the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies, and has continued to be important. After 1875, 
the university, as idea and as operating organization, 
became a primary influence. With the university came 
a broadening of function; to the task of conserving 
knowledge was added the mission of creating knowledge, 
an inherently more subversive function that required 
more elbow room for academic men. Research and 
scholarly writing, too, are kinds of academic work 
that only peers can evaluate and assess, in contrast 
(somewhat) to the transmitting of certified, existing 
knowledge. Also with the university came the European 
ideal of a community of scholars. The functional re- 
quirements and the ideals of the university thus both 
worked toward greater autonomy for academic systems. 
Moreover, the scientific ethos and the fraternity of 
scientists spread into the colleges. 

The crucial element in the trend of authority from 
external to internal groups has been, and will continue 
to be, the increasing scale of organization—increasing 
size and complexity. Large scale removes the outsider 


™ Hofstadter and Metzger, op. cit., p. 155.~ 
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from knowledge about, observation of, and involvement 
in, daily operations. The controlling board itself is 
increasingly pushed up into the clouds; the trustees 
fly at 30,000 feet instead of hedge-hopping (or crop- 
dusting) over the academic terrain, and unless their 
eyes are quite sharp and constantly scanning, they miss 
much of the landscape. On the ground, men they shall 
never know are doing things they shall never know 
about or could not understand if they would. The 
authority vested in the trustees must be delegated in- 
creasingly down the line to the added layers of adminis- 
tration that are interposed between the board and actual 
operations. 

Increasing scale of organization is also accompanied, 
throughout modern institutions, by increasing expertness. 
Knowledge expands, technique proliferates, the expert 
becomes more expert and more necessary. More professors 
specialize intensely; and to the staff are brought the 
specialist in counseling, student affairs, finance and ac- 
counting, alumni affairs, public relations, lobbying. Ex- 
pertness encourages a certain amount of technical 
authority, as compared to administrative supervision pure 
and simple; in certain matters, only an expert can tell 
another expert that he is wrong. 

With these endemic trends of larger scale and in- 
creasing expertness, certain positions or roles are in 
flux, changing in ways that move operating control 
deeper within the organization. First the board was 
removed from direct educational supervision, and now 
the president is being so removed. The roles of the 
board and the president constantly swing toward grap- 
pling with the environment; their attention must go to 
the outside. The great strain in the role of college 
president is that his work consists increasingly of public 
relations, alumni affairs, fund raising, and serving on 
national committees, while at the same time he is still 
expected to be the “educational leader’ of the campus. 
Many presidents also expect this of themselves, either 
because the internal educational affairs are what they 
know and like best, or because they have accepted the 
historic definition of the role of the college president. 
But the trend in the role is clear: foundation execu- 
tives want to see the president, not one of his assistants; 
the state department wants to send him to Africa or 
Latin America; the Rotary wants a prestigeful speaker, 
not a mere dean; the president's own sense of what must 
be done impels him toward the state capitol or the 
homes of rich old ladies. Those at the top are public 
spokesmen and liaison agents with a growing array of 
outside groups. In short, the trustee and the president 
tend to be pulled and pushed up and out of campus 
affairs, pulled by the environment as relations with 
environment grow in number and complexity, and pushed 
from within as the organization grows larger and staff ex- 
perts multiply. 
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The Authority Clash: Present and Future 


No reversal of these historical tendencies is in sight, 
and we should expect the trend from external to in- 
ternal to continue (barring a sharp increase in govern- 
ment intervention). With this, the problem of authority 
in colleges and universities increasingly takes the form 
of conflict between bureaucrats and colleagues—the 
salaried, expert administrator versus the faculty member.** 
This conflict has natural, not manufactured, sources; and 
each side has a cogent cause. Going into battle, the 
faculties march under the banner of self-government and 
academic freedom, emphasizing equality of relations 
among colleagues and de-emphasizing administrative 
hierarchy. The administrations move forward under a 
cluster of banners: let's bring order out of chaos, or 
at least reduce chaos to mere confusion; let's increase 
efficiency, utilize our scarce resources of men and money 
effectively; let's give the organization as a whole a sense 
of direction, with knowledgeable hands on the helm; 
let's insure that we handle external forces—the legislature 
or our constituencies—in ways that will insure the sur- 
vival and security of the whole enterprise. 

The future promises a strengthening of the hand of 
both parties. “The administration’’ must grow in size 
and influence. Administrative expertness and specializa- 
tion are bound to increase in the 1960's; they are bound 
to increase even more in the 1970's. Everything we 
know about technology, bureaucratization, and man- 
agerial technique points in this direction. At the same 
time, the faculty also grows in size and extends its 
influence, taken as a whole or in major sub-units (col- 
leges, divisions, departments), and again this is a trend 
with no reversal in- sight. Academic professionalism is 
bound to increase, and academic staffs to grow more 
autonomous with increasing size. Departments of 40 to 
80 men (the size of a small college) will be common— 
each man a specialist, and many men kings and lords 
in their own right. Too, the ethos of academic freedom 
and self-government continues to spread within the ranks 
of academic men. It has, for example, invaded the 
halls of teachers colleges, especially as they have turned 
into state colleges, where it used to be almost totally 
absent. Surveys conducted by the AAUP have compared 
faculty self-government in 173 identical colleges for the 
two years 1939 and 1953. The general trend was 
upward in faculty authority. The greatest increase was 
in state teachers colleges, which as a group were ex- 
tremely low in 1939—"‘conspicuously autocratic,” accord- 
ing to the AAUP report—and were still comparatively 
low in 1953.1* The AAUP surveys were also able to 


* A “continuous struggle between the centralized-bureaucratic 
system and the diffused-collegial system” in universities is 
suggested in Robin M. Williams, Jr., American Society (New 
York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1959), pp. 296-299. 

*“The Place and Function of Faculties in College and Uni- 
versity Government,” AAUP Bulletin, Spring, 1955, pp. 62-81. 
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TABLE 1 Increase in Faculty Influence, 1920-1953 (36 
Identical Institutions) 


Number of Colleges Reporting 


Increase or Decrease in Faculty 


Activity or Procedure Influence 
1920-1939 1939-1953 


Increase Decrease Increase Decrease 


In exchange of opinion 


with trustees ...... 3 0 11 4 
In choice of new 
re 8 0 14 2 


In appointments, 
promotions, and 


dismissals .......... 4 2 7 0 
In selection of deans .. 2 1 18 1 
In budgetary procedures 11 2 14 2 
In faculty control of 

committees ......... 0 0 6 0 
In selecting departmental 

rere 1 0 6 0 

Total number of 

changes reported .. 29 5 76 9 


Source: “The Place and Function of Faculties in College and 
University Government,” AAUP Bulletin, Summer, 
1953, p. 311. 


compare faculty influence in 1920 with 1939 and 1953, 
for 36 identical colleges, and increases in influence were 
noted over the longer period. (See Table 1) 

The job market in a time of undersupply of teachers 
also favors a growing independence; colleges bidding 
competitively for men promise attractive work condi- 
tions—that a man will be left alone, even given an 
orbit to call his own, as well as paid an attractive salary 
and given a light teaching load. When jobs are beg- 
ging for candidates, a teacher does not have to stay in 
a college where he feels oppressed. And so on. 


In short, there is now in the organizations of higher 
education an inherent strain toward greater conflict be- 
tween the administration and the faculty. In many 
respects, this conflict is similar to the growing conflict 
in other major institutions between The Organization 
and The Profession. The expert located within an or- 
ganization is subject to the authority, the influence, the 
appeal to loyalty, of both his organization and his pro- 
fessional group. Professionals everywhere strain toward 
self-regulation, while at the same time continuing to 
be subject to some organizational control. 


The lodging of authority in the hands of adminis- 
trators and the faculty obviously does not mean that 
the trustees are out of business. Trustee authority will 
continue, with the trustees probably becoming more 
integrated in the bureaucratic structure, that is, less a 
representative of external forces and more the top 
echelon of the officially constituted system. My discussion 
of trends is not meant to deny that all three principles 
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of authority, plus several concepts of authority that are 
here less important, will exist simultaneously in colleges 
and universities. 


Conflict-Reducing Mechanisms 


If the strain toward conflict between administrations 
and faculties runs deep in colleges and universities, 
why are these two groups not constantly at each other's 
throat? They are not, of course, at most institutions 
and most of the time, and this is because various 
mechanisms of adjustment have been planned or have 
come naturally into existence to perform an adaptive 
or bridging function. Especially in the larger, more 
impersonal systems, good will, good intention, coopera- 
tive personalities are not the heart of the matter, but 
rather we must seek the structures and processes in 
organizations that serve to reduce conflict or give it a 
tolerable style. 

One mechanism of adjustment is separation of powers, 
an old tried and true approach in the governance of 
democratic politics. Administrations and faculties live 
in partial peace by designating spheres of influence, 
formally in some cases, tacitly in others. The faculty 
determines the curriculum, for instance, although ad- 
ministrative influence here is not unknown. On the 
other side, the administration generally has control over 
student affairs. Years ago in the small, undifferentiated 
college, faculty members were the overseers of student 
conduct outside the classroom. Now it is the dean of 
students office. Faculties show relatively little concern 
here; their natural interests lie elsewhere and they will 
avoid authority in this realm. Faculties also have little 
interest in public relations and will grumble and mutter 
rather than fight when the administration develops and 
controls this area of operation. We may also note that 
the concepts of academic freedom and faculty autonomy 
held by many faculty members cover only delimited 
areas, rather than all operations, and hence they allow 
a parallel administrative freedom in other areas. Not 
all issues of authority fall into mutually-agreed-upon 
spheres of influence, but enough do to make such 
separation of powers an important mechanism of adjust- 
ment. 

A second mechanism is the joint appointment between 
the administration and the faculty. This device is 
especially important in the smaller colleges that are ex- 
periencing a growth in administrative positions and are 
anxious to remove the faculty-administration dichotomy, 
the we-they feeling between the faculty and the growing 
band of administrators. It is usually in the interest of 
the administration, in maintaining morale and cohesion, 
to insist that there is no split. Here we have the hybrid 
man, the scholar-administrator—the president, the vice- 
president, the dean, the registrar, who also teaches, some- 
times as much as half time. Even some large universities 
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attempt such joint appointments, to keep administrators 
in and close to the faculty. The net effect on the large 
campus, however, may simply be to increase the ad- 
ministrator's work from 80 to 90 hours a week. Faculties 
are not likely to be convinced by this device and probably 
will persist in seeing the administrator as pure ad- 
ministrator. The most important joint appointment is 
actually the department or division chairman. The chair- 
man is clearly both in the faculty and in the administra- 
tion. As the well-known man-in-the-middle, he must 
understand the point of view of each of the two camps 
and learn to tolerate and reconcile conflicting pressures. 
Much conflict-reduction comes out of his hide. 

In general, the dual or multiple membership has 
always been a primary social means of bridging sub- 
systems, a way of avoiding the unequivocal commitment— 
the sole commitment—to one group and one point of 
view that so often has been the basis for harsh, un- 
relenting conflict. A foot in each of several camps 
increases understanding and tolerance. 

A third conflict-reducing mechanism is the bwreau- 
cratization of the faculty itself. As faculties grow in 
size and gain in authority, the expression of their in- 
fluence also tends to be somewhat more systematized. 
an elaborate system of committees and representative 
bodies develops; there are jurisdictions and proper 
channels; the volatile nature of decision-making through 
the mass meeting of a presumed body of equals is re- 
duced by the habit of committee study and committee 
reporting. The organized structure of the large faculty 
often sponges up, or diverts, the impulses in the faculty 
to push vigorously for expanded control, or to take a 
militant stand against a decision made by the trustees 
or the administration. In short, the so-called academic 
community becomes less of a community—an informal 
collegium—and more of a formal organization, in the 
faculty itself as well as in the administrative group. 

A fourth way by which conflict between faculties and 
administrations is reduced, one closely linked to the 
previous point, is the institutionalization or formalization 
of conflict. In social institutions, raw conflict is often 
gradually transformed into socially approved conflict by 
the growth of a body of rules and regulations that are 
seen as legitimate by the contesting parties. Law, or an 
approximation to it, moves in. The conflict between 
newly organized labor and established management in 
the 1930's was a head-bashing kind; out of that situation 
has come today’s labor law. So, too, in academic matters, 
only in a slower way and in milder form, we are moving 
toward an institutionalization of conflict, partly through 
the courts but more largely through organizational 
agreements that constitute an out-of-court jurisprudence. 
There is a trend toward mutual protection by means of 
rules; faculties especially seek protection by means of 
the written rule, since residual powers lie with the 
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trustees and the officials to whom they delegate authority. 
The AAUP concerns itself with the codifications of 
administration-faculty relationships, including machinery 
for processing grievances. The statement on academic 
freedom subscribed to by the AAUP and the Associa- 
tion of American Colleges is both a norm-setting device 
and an attempt to establish “legitimate” ways of handling 
conflict. As American colleges and universities grow 
larger and more impersonal, we may expect continual 
and enlarged effort to control conflict by expanding the 
rule book and digging proper channels, 

A fifth conflict-reducing mechanism is oligarchy in the 
faculty. Faculties are rarely if ever a pure democracy, 
in the manner of the old New England town meeting, 
for some faculty members are more equal than others. 
Some acquire their higher order of equality by discipli- 
nary prestige; others by making academic government 
their business. Generally, committee-serving and de- 
partment chairing are the primary means to Jocal in- 
fluence, and a faculty oligarchy arises of those who serve 
frequently and long. The faculty oligarchy may be seen 
as a quasi-administrative component of the faculty. The 
oligarchs often decidé, especially through the committee 
seats they occupy, what kinds of. faculty members are 
to be appointed initially and lgter given tenure. They 
prepare the position papers that supposedly express the 
faculty's point of view on general policy, on athletics, 
on the ROTC. The faculty oligarchs are in frequent 
contact with the central administrators, much more than 
the average faculty member. The oligarchs and the ad- 
ministrators serve together on committees; they sometimes 
see one another socially or are together at ceremonial 
occasions. Many of the administrators come out of the 
tanks of the oligarchs. The oligarchs generally become 
oligarchs by demonstrating that they are dependable, 
responsible, and conservative in judgment. In large uni- 
versities or in small colleges, those professors who are 
known as mavericks, as persons likely to rock the boat, 
as characters who are always saying the upsetting thing 
instead of the right thing, do not become members of 
the faculty oligarchy. Neither are the Young Turks in 
the oligarchy—the new men with the rough edges and 
the unthinking tongues who are most likely to kick 
against the administration. The faculty oligarchy is more 
conservative than the faculty as a whole, it is more 
involved in actual administration, it is more under- 
standing of administrative problems, it is closer to “the 
administration” formally and informally. 

On the large campuses, academic matters are handled 
increasingly by a combination of the faculty oligarchs 
and the middle and lower echelons of the administra- 
tion. As the president moves toward external affairs, 


“In a study of the membership of all-university committees 


over a period of thirteen years at the University of Minnesota 
(1945-46 to 1957-58), Eckert found that more than 80 per cent 
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he delegates authority over domestic matters to the 
provost, the vice-presidents and vice-chancellors, the 
deans, and others. From the other side, the majority of 
faculty members gravitate toward research, toward 
scholarly reading that grows increasingly burdensome, 
into consulting and the pursuit of other interests aside 
from the governing of the college—and they, un- 
consciously or deliberately, “‘delegate’’ authority to the 
oligarchs. The partial centralizing of faculty authority, 
in the hands of professors who are oriented strongly 
to the local institution and who have chosen governance 
as their first concern, is a mechanism of prime importance 
in the amelioration of conflict between faculty and ad- 
ministration. (The Young Turk will say, let us force 
the president out right now, but the Man of the Establish- 
ment will say, let us wait a little while first.) 

Lastly, we may note that the potential for conflict 
is systematically reduced by disengagement of interest 
and withdrawal of personnel. Most faculty members, as 
we noted earlier, are little inclined to remain in the 
front lines of intramural conflict. Their professional 
interests pull them back to the quieter rear areas; in 
a sense there is a retreat to professionalism, one openly 
remarked, applauded, and rewarded. The more pro- 
fessional the academic man, the more he is proudly 
impatient with administering; he may want authority, 
but he does not want to be bothered with the means of 
achieving it. Then, too, high mobility of personnel re- 
duces the conflict potential. Some men take off for 
cooler, if not greener, pastures as they find a local situa- 
tion heating up and becoming uncomfortable. There is 
a class of academic men—the cosmopolitans—who com- 
bine mobility and professionalism.'* Oriented to external 
matters, and on the move or ready to move, they have 
little interest in what they disdainfully tag as campus 


politics. 
Faculty Authority and Rational Administration 


I have reviewed several principles of authority and 
the trend in their respective strength; the primary con- 
flict in authority toward which colleges and universities 
now tend; and some mechanisms by which this conflict 
is reduced. I would like now to offer a few ideas on 
the. bearing of strong faculty authority upon rational 
administration—of the capability of colleges and uni- 
versities to achieve their ends when the faculty largely 
controls the curriculum, personnel selection and retention, 
most of the conditions of work, and has some influence 


of the eligible staff members held no committee appointments 
during the entire period. Two thirds of all the appointments 
were held by administrators and department chairmen. Ruth E. 
Eckert, ‘The Share of the Teaching Faculty in University Policy- 
Making,” AAUP Bulletin, Autumn, 1959, pp. 346-351. 

* Alvin W. Gouldner, “Cosmopolitans and Locals: Toward 
An Analysis of Latent Social Roles,” I and II, Administrative 
Science Quarterly, Vol. 2, December, 1957, and March, 1958, 
Ppp. 281-306 and 444-480. 
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in budget determination, the selection of the president, 
decisions on expansion, and the like. This matter de- 
serves long study. It is a central, if not the central, topic 
to which John Corson addressed himself, in a preliminary 
way, in his recent book, Governance of Colleges and 
Universities. Corson in separate chapters assesses the 
authority of the trustees, the administration, and the 
faculty. His chapter on the role of faculties in governance 
points largely to the disadvantages of the faculty having 
a great deal of influence. I would like to review first 
some of the disadvantages, or ‘dysfunctions’ as I shall 
call them, and then turn the coin over and look at the 
functions of strong faculty control. 

Dysfunctions of faculty authority. Corson and others 
have made clear that faculties commonly are conservative 
bodies, when it comes to change within their own insti- 
tutions. They are established interests—college by 
college, department by department, individual orbit by 
individual orbit. They are often not adaptive to new 
interests or new points of view that would add to or 
cut across the existing structure. Hence strong authority 
in their hands means resistance to innovation. As one 
college administrator has pointed out, ‘Innovations that 
seem to conflict with established interests require that 
the power to initiate be located outside the area of 
established interest... . The advantage of having central 
administration lies not in its superior wisdom but in its 
detachment.’"**? Another observer, on the basis of visits 
to eighteen institutions to look into administrative-faculty 
relationships, recorded his “strong impression” that “the 
conservative nature of an institution is ordinarily re- 
inforced as the faculty takes on more powers in policy 
determination and execution.’"'* 

Strong faculty control also often means considerable 
administrative inefficiency and instability. Close faculty 
control over admissions in a small college, for example, 
means that a half-dozen faculty members give over a good 
portion of their lives for two to three months each 
year to judging applicants, to work that in other colleges 
is done by administrative staffs with the faculty time 
freed for other pursuits. Strong faculty control com- 
monly means rule by committee, and a certain slowness 
and hesitancy in decision-making. Piecemeal policy- 
making appears’ as another common outcome. Very im- 
portant for instability, I believe, is that strong faculty 
authority can make the president's position difficult to 
the point of being nearly intolerable. Held accountable 
by the public and the trustees, the president has the 


* Ernest C. Colwell, “Ways in Which Faculty Points of View 
Can Best Be Utilized in Institutional Administration,” in John 
Dale Russell and Donald M. MacKenzie (Eds.), Emergent Re- 
shonsibilities in Higher Education, Volume XVII, Proceedings 
of the Institute for Administrative Officers of Higher Institu- 
tions, (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1946), p. 123. 

™ Richard H. Sullivan, “Administrative-Faculty Relationships 
in Colleges and Universities,” The Journal of Higher Education, 
Vol. XXVII, June, 1956, p. 311. 
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TABLE 2 Relationship of Faculty Influence in Academic 
Freedom Matters to Quality of College * 


Quality of College 


Faculty Influence Low and Medium Total 
mediumlow high High 
Low 15 18 8 41 
High 4 13 19 36 
Total colleges studied} 19 31 27 77 


® Taken from Allen H. Barton, Organizational Measurement 
and Its Bearing on the Study of College Environments (New 
York: College Entrance Examination Board, 1961), p. 32; data 
originally reported in Paul F. Lazarsfeld and Wagner Thielens, 
Jt., The Academic Mind (Glencoe, Illinois: The Free Press, 
1958), pp. 170-172. 
responsibility for the college's over-all welfare, without 
authority to shape it in any meaningful way. Here, in 
the extreme, instability takes the form of a quick suc- 
cession of presidents; a questioning by outsiders about 
why the president's office has a well-oiled revolving 
door; and a reluctance by foundations and other donors 
to finance a ship that, if not leaking water, clearly does 
not have a responsible officer om the bridge who will 
be there long enough to guarantee making ports on time 
and in a predictable sequence. 

Such dysfunctions of strong faculty control as re- 
sistance to innovation, piecemeal policy-making, in- 
efficiency, and instability come quickly to mind, and 
especially to the minds of those familiar with business 
firms, public bureaus, the military. Management con- 
sultants are quick to warm to these topics, and Corson 
reviews at some length these deadly hazards. Let us now 
look at some functions of strong faculty authority, at ways 
in which faculty control contributes to the basic require- 
ments of colleges and universities. The functions are less 
apparent and have not been so frequently pointed out. 

Functions of faculty authority. Strong faculty authority 
commonly aids in attracting and retaining the most valu- 
able resource of colleges—the competent academic man. 
There is a positive correlation between the academic 
quality of colleges and faculty authority (See Table 2). 
In the very best colleges, the faculties generally have 
much authority; in the very worst colleges, virtually 
none.'* In the middle range, the situation is confused. 
That much authority becomes lodged in the hands of 
faculty members in the best colleges is no accident, I 
will hypothesize, but is an intrinsic part of achieving and 
maintaining a pre-eminent position. This seems true 
even when a college is raised to eminence by a vigorous 
president, as is often the case. A president successful in 
raising a college to academic eminence is one who has 
recruited a faculty of quality. After The Great Man 


* Logan Wilson has suggested: “Extreme authoritarianism 
can hardly be maintained in our larger and better colleges and 
universities, but it is fairly common in small, mediocre, and 
insecure institutions.” Logan Wilson, “Academic Administration: 
Its Abuses and Uses,” AAUP Bulletin, Winter, 1955, p. 686. 
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leaves, his faculty takes over. Strong presidents com- 
monly lay the seeds of destruction of administrative 
authority in this way, even though in their own time 
they greatly widen the powers of their office.2° After 
the revolution, or the leap forward—the era of the 
experiment—comes consolidation, decades in which 
weaker or less charismatic presidents coexist with a strong 
faculty. Such a faculty usually has strong self-replacing 
potential. Men are attracted to the college because of its 
combination of high status, distinctive name, strong 
faculty government, and related freedom from adminis- 
trative and lay control. Faculty men remain partly 
because the running of the college becomes “their” 
business. In a sense, a faculty that captures ~ontrol is 
also captured in return, committed to the cv... ge by 
involvement in policy-making. After a half-dozen years, 


_ aman often has invested too much of himself to leave. 


In short, faculty authority attracts, involves, and commits 
faculty personnel. This outcome can be of enormous 
advantage in attracting and retaining a good faculty in 
the face of a poor salary scale, unfavorable geographical 
location, and the like. Word gets around about what it 
is like to teach at any institution; we can all think of 
institutions about which many academic men will say, 
“I would not touch it with a ten-foot pole.’’ What is 
meant by this remark commonly is not salary but a 
combination of poor students and a faculty lacking 
almost totally in authority and freedom. Whole regions 
of a country are affected by the academic man’s percep- 
tion of where he will be protected and where he will be 
vulnerable to the control of nonacademic men. The 
distribution of authority on campuses does not go un- 
noticed by participants and potential recruits, and it has 
unconscious as well as conscious effects. It is a social 
fact that the best academic men are attached to the 
ideology of a community of scholars and believe strongly 
in academic freedom. Places that fit these beliefs are 
more attractive than those that do not; recruitment and 
retention are shaped accordingly.** 

Strong faculty authority also commonly has the effect 
of conserving the historic character of a college or a 
university, and protecting its traditional values. It is 
often assumed in our day that this conserving is a bad 
thing for men to be doing. To conserve is to block 


* That strong presidents have aided the transfer of power 
to faculties appears to have been true for American higher edu- 
cation as a whole and over the long run, as well as for specific 
cases over shorter periods. See Hofstadter and Metzger, op. cit., 
pp. 125-126. 

™On the basis of a study in 1957-58 of faculty recruitment 
and retention in 156 colleges and universities in the Southern 
region, Gustad concluded: “It is difficult to overemphasize the 
importance of freedom to college teachers. In the interviews, 
it was mentioned more often than anything else as an important 
condition of work.” John W. Gustad, “Faculty Retention and 
the Conditions of Work,” in John W. Gustad (Ed.), Faculty 
Utilization and Retention, Proceedings of a Regional Conference 
sponsored by the New England Board of Higher Education, 
May 5-6, 19060, p. 37. 
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progress; to innovate is to be dynamic, adaptive, willing 
to face the future. But many colleges have a core of 
activities, attitudes, and commitments that helps to main- 
tain certain values central to the cultural heritage, and 
the faculty is usually the self-constituted preserver of 
this core. Authority in their hands provides them with 
the means of protecting the traditional core—for example, 
through warding off the proposals of a new president 
intent on innovations that would alter the basic character 
of the institution. College presidents, as well as faculty 
members, can use a college as a steppingstone, and presi- 
dents may make their mark by altering each college they 
touch in ways perceived by outsiders as imaginative and 
timely, (For example, by introducing occupational cur- 
ricula that will serve more groups; by taking a liberal arts 
college into adult education, or a program of study abroad, 
or into the noteworthy revision of the general education 
program.) Too, although American colleges and univer- 
sities have generally been charged with being nonadaptive, 
they have in fact been enormously adaptive as a whole. 
The state university, the state college, and many private 
establishments are congeries of specific programs estab- 
lished to satisfy various economic interest groups—a fea- 
ture of American higher education that always catches 
the eye of the visiting European professor, who is making 
the definitive study of our system while on his Fulbright. 
(The first thing he writes down—it will prove so amusing 
back home—is that here in Michigan they have a major 
in hotel management. This is before he reaches the West 
Coast, where he can do even better.) In the face of these 
adaptations that diffuse the enterprise, authority in the 
hands of faculty tends to conserve the liberal arts core, 
since the faculty of the arts and sciences generally is the 
strongest, most influential component of the faculty. 

Now, finally, let us look to the conditions of produc- 
tivity in colleges and universities, and speculate on the 
function of strong faculty authority for these conditions. 
Here I posit a basic difference between academic organi- 
zations and most other organizations. The need for 
coordination and integration in academic organizations is 
much lower, almost different in kind. In a// large, modern 
organizations, of course, work is specialized; and this 
means, usually, that management must pay inordinate at- 
tention to coordination and integration, in order that the 
specialized work add up to a whole—to a whole product, 
or a whole service, or to a satisfactory array of products or 
services. It is mot rational to turn the worker loose; it is 
rational to supervise and coordinate. In colleges and uni- 
versities, the work of the professor is indeed specialized, 
but rationality centers more on leaving him alone than on 
coordinating his efforts. Logan Wilson noted in The 
Academic Man that academic work requires a large sphere 
of individual authority and the turning of people loose 
on the job.?? 


* Wilson, op. cit., p. 73. 
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Of course, colleges vary in the extent to which their 
work requires coordination. Less coordination is required 
where the enterprise is committed heavily to research and 
scholarly study, for here each man can largely go his 
own way. The extreme case is the advanced-study center; 
for example, the Institute for Advanced Study at Prince- 
ton*® and the Center for Advanced Study in the Be- 
havioral Sciences at Stanford.** More coordination is 
required where the college is committed totally to teach- 
ing, for then service to the student requires course 
arrangements, But even where teaching is the total opera- 
tion, work processes do mot require the great attention 
that must be paid to their coordination in other settings 
(settings, incidentally, on which the administrative litera- 
ture is largely based), where the work of the individual 
amounts to naught unless it is put together at a definite 
time in a definite sequence with the parts produced by 
others. In the college or university, the work of the spe- 
cialist is more nearly an entity in itself. Especially in 
research and scholarship, the specialized effort follows its 
own logic, it is not done to order, and it is itself what 
the organization wants to put out. What the individual 
professor does on his own, or in the company of a few 
other workers, is what the organization sets out to do. 
Rationality in college organization is the creation of condi- 
tions that support the free, specialized inquiry and teach- 
ing of the professor. 

The implications for authority are clear: the authority 
structure does not need to be as closely knit, or as hier- 
archical, as in most other settings.*® The loose, meander- 
ing, overlapping structure of authority we see in colleges 
may be there because it is in the service of rationality 
rather than madness. Rationality is promoted by a lower 
degree of concern with coordination; and authority will 
be under constant impulse to flow out to the faculty.** 
A decentralization that approaches confusion is thus quite 
functional for the central operating purpose of turning 
the faculty member loose to stew in his own mental juices, 
with few intrusions and commands. Decentralization 
within a campus is, of course, a major road to, strong 
faculty authority. 

This approach puts quite a different light on such fea- 
tures of colleges as strong departments and similar faculty 
barricades. The autonomous department is commonly 
viewed as a curse in college administration; it is a narrow, 
self-serving veto group. But the autonomous depart- 


* See Flexner, op. cit., pp. 236-249. 

*See Logan Wilson, “Nature and Sources of Faculty-Ad- 
ministration Tensions—A President's Perspective,’ in Faculty- 
Administration Relationships (Washington, D.C.: American 
Council on Education, 1958), pp. 1-2. 

* Wilson, The Academic Man, p. 73. Veblen, of course, was 
the great dramatist of this understanding of college organization. 
See Thorstein Veblen, The Higher Learning in America (Stan- 
ford, California: Academic Reprints, 1954). 

*On the university as a system of loose-lying power with 
stresses resolved by a kind of lawlessness, see Caplow and 
McGee, op. cit., pp. 206-208. 
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ment, by and large, is a shield for its members, a strong 
line of defense against the academic man doing other 
than what he wants to do. It is a most important sustain- 
ing condition of day-to-day academic freedom in a large 
proportion of universities, and, in some colleges, on a 
par perhaps with tenure in providing protection. In the 
words of one observer: “Real academic freedom is the 
right of an independent intellectual to do what he believes 
important regardless of what the job description says 
he is paid for. The balance of activities has to be worked 
out to suit the man, the subject, and the situation.” ** This 
may seem like a radical view; it also seems like a reason- 
ably accurate statement of the condition of work under 
which professors contribute best to the central stated ends 


of colleges and universities. 


I have deliberately strayed into matters other than 
authority, here and elsewhere, because, like other features 
of human action, authority can only be intelligently con- 
sidered by asking about the énds to which it supposedly 
is a means, or about its effects. Authority for what, or 
with what outcomes? The “what’’ in colleges and uni- 
versities is relatively obscure and will undoubtedly remain 
so. We grow tired, even numb, thinking about the goals 
of higher education, and the endless speeches devoted 
to this topic soften the mind. But the “what” has some- 
thing to do, in most colleges, with the conditions under 
which a cluster of men can devote their lives to preserving, 
creating, and disseminating knowledge according to their 
own dictates. A rational structure of authority is one 
that fosters such conditions, and strong faculty authority 
may well be a central condition in itself. 

The combination toward which many colleges and 
universities now tend (if I may vastly oversimplify) is 
one where the trustees pay attention to the financial 
foundations, the faculty largely controls educational affairs 
(including influence on the total budget), and the admin- 
istration—through budget allocation, through influence on 
key appointments, through persuasion generally—is able to 
maintain a rolling equilibrium rather than a static one. 
This picture seems to downgrade administration, to offer 
it the least important role. But more than we realize, 
administrative leadership in most organizations requires 
a willingness and a capability to muddle through—to pick 
one’s way step by step through a tangled web of conflicting 
values and standards—rather than the heroic ability to 
define goals first, then pick the appropriate means, then 
implement, review, and so on, in the logical sequence 
offered in textbooks on administration.** In colleges and 


* Everett C. Hughes, “The Issues in Summary and Perspec- 
tive,” in John W. Gustad (Ed.), Faculty Preparation and Orien- 
tation, Proceedings of a Regional Conference sponsored by the 
New England Board of Higher Education, Feb. 11-12, 1960, 
Boston, Massachusetts, p. 103. 

* For a brilliant formulation of the method inherent in much 
muddling through, see Charles E. Lindblom, “The Science of 
‘Muddling Through’,” Public Administration Review, Vol. XIX, 
No. 2, Spring, 1959, pp. 79-88. See, also, Andrew G. Frank, 
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universities, clearly, muddling through is a way of life, 
and many administrators are high practitioners of this 
art. Rationality in college administration calls for so 
much muddling through precisely because neat, com- 
pelling order is less important than leaving the professor 
alone, and because responsibility for decision-making is 
diffused among groups with inherently different interests. 
The authority structure puts a premium on administrative 
action through consultation, persuasion, the patient gain- 
ing of a working consensus. ‘‘Persuade or perish” may 
become as much of a dictum for administrators as “publish 
or perish” is for the faculty. 

In any event, to recruit an able faculty is to diffuse 
authority, often to create a dual government within the 
organization. Given the current ethos of academic men, 
both organizational productivity and work satisfaction are 
contingent upon the freedom of the professor and the 
amount of control he has over the conditions of his own 
work-a-day existence. Organizational achievement and 
individual satisfaction—these constitute fundamental urges 
behind the large, expanding role of the faculty in aca- 
demic government. 

But, at the same time, “the administration’ continues 
to grow as a governmental structure in itself. The growth 
of administrative power cited earlier, together with the 


“Goal Ambiguity and Conflicting Standards: An Approach to 
the Study of Organization,’ Human Organization, Vol. 17, No. 
4, 1958, pp. 8-13. When an organization contains two or more 
major interest groups, and these groups each have some power, 
then “coordination becomes essentially a political process instead 
of a process of relating plans to a single set of consistent, 
acceptable, overall goals." Herbert A. Simon, Donald W. 
Smithburg, and Victor A. Thompson, Public Administration 
(New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1950), p. 434. 


... to set their own objectives 


growth of faculty government, will in many places tend 
to put the administration and the faculty on a collision 
course. There are many ways, some of which I 
have touched upon, by which collision may be 
avoided or made less than catastrophic. But over 
and above an understanding of conflict-reduction—of the 
ways in which faculty authority and administrative author- 
ity are reconciled—we need an understanding of the very 
functions of conflict itself. Conflict in authority we will 
have, and we ought to understand the ways in which it 
helps, as well as the ways in which it hobbles and hinders. 
We understand the functions of conflict on the larger 
social scene fairly well; the pluralistic structure of demo- 
cratic societies is predicated on the natural conflict of men 
who have different points of view and different daily 
commitments. Conflict within organizations is just as 
natural, and perhaps our first need in the governance of 
colleges and universities is to grasp and accept this fact. 
Faculties and administrations need an over-arching reali- 
zation that internal conflict can serve a college well, that 
conflict can be as much of an indication of organizational 
strength and capability as it can be of weakness. We 
need strong faculties; we need vigorous administrations. 
Wherever we combine these necessary components, there 
the problems of cleavage, conflict, and consensus are in- 
herent and often will loom large. Our quest for an 
understanding of the role of faculties and administrations 
in governance is, in the final analysis, part of a wider 
need of modern man to understand how his growing 
organizations handle inherent, internal conflict; and to 
create, out of this conflict and around it, a consensus 
that allows work of high quality to be done. 


In the modern university, then, aside from their teaching duties, individual 
scholars must be left free to set their own objectives and decide their own activities. 
They must, at least to this extent, be self-governing, and the hierarchical pattern of 
organization should be used only in so far as is necessary to carry on the essential 
teaching and administrative functions of the university with reasonable efficiency. 


From “Faculty Participation in Canadian University Government,” by Donald 
C. Rowat, Bulletin, Autumn, 1957, p. 475. 
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On May 28, 1960, Dr. Lawrence D. Reddick, Chair- 
man of the Department of History and member of the 
faculty at Alabama State College since 1955, submitted 
a letter of resignation to the President of the College 
which, by its terms, was to be effective at the end of the 
contract year, August 31, 1960. According to Dr. Red- 
dick, this action resulted from a sense of insecurity and 
discouragement with respect to the future of the institu- 
tion, then embroiled in a controversy with state officials 
that related to the desegregation issue in the community. 
Professor Reddick received no acknowledgement or notti- 
fication of the action related to his letter of resignation 
during the next two weeks; various college bulletins and 
other materials issued during this period indicated his 
continuance as a faculty member throughout the 1960 
summer term. On June 14, however, he was notified 
by the President of the College that the Alabama State 
Board of Education had ordered his immediate dismissal. 
Professor Reddick promptly protested this summary action 
and formally petitioned for reinstatement, a written state- 
ment of charges, and an opportunity for a hearing with 
full academic due process. Similar requests were made by 
the General Secretary of the American Association of 
University Professors, to whom Professor Reddick ap- 
pealed for assistance. These requests were not honored, 
and his dismissal remained in full effect. On the basis 
of these developments, the General Secretary authorized 
a full report by the Washington Office on the action of 
the State Board of Education in this case. It is to be 
noted that it has been possible to reconstruct the facts of 
this dismissal on the basis of data publicly reported in the 
local and national press. All parties were given an op- 
portunity to comment on the report and to correct all 
errors of fact in the original draft. 


I. Prelude to Dismissal 


Alabama State College is a publicly-supported and 
controlled institution for Negro students located in 
Montgomery, Alabama. Established in 1874, the College 
currently has approximately 2400 students. The institu- 
tion operates under the direct supervision of the Alabama 
State Board of Education. The Governor of the State, by 
virtue of his office, is President of the Board, and the 
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State Superintendent of Education, its Secretary and Chief 
Executive Officer. The Board has nine other members, 
each representing one of the nine Congressional Districts 
of the State, who are appointed by the Governor for 
six-year terms and are eligible for reappointment. The 
Board is responsible for the government of six institutions 
of higher education, as well as for the educational pro- 
grams of the public elementary and secondary schools in 
the State. 

Since 1955, Montgomery has been the scene of pro- 
tracted conflict between public officials and the Negro 
community. It was in Montgomery that Negro citizens 
initiated nonviolent resistance to segregation by launching 
a city-wide bus boycott late in 1955. The success of 
this boycott, which was conducted under the auspices 
of the Montgomery Improvement Association, sparked a 
passive resistance movement of national proportions. It 
also projected the Reverend Martin Luther King, Jr., 
pastor of the Dexter Avenue Baptist Church in Mont- 
gomery and president of the Montgomery Improvement 
Association, into the forefront of the movement to attain 
equal rights for Negro citizens. 


Another result of the successful boycott was the organ- 
ization of the Southern Christian Leadership Conference. 
This organization, which was to have its headquarters 
in Atlanta, was the creation of Dr. King and other 
Negro leaders, who hoped thereby to broaden the base of 
the passive resistance movement in the South and to 
persuade the Federal Government to move more vigorously 
in requiring Southern compliance with the Supreme Court 
ruling in Brown v. Board of Education, 347 U.S. 483 
(1954). The Southern Christian Leadership Conference 
provided a vehicle for mobilizing Negro opinion in the 
South to oppose segregationist practices, but its activities 
also appear to have stiffened the determination of some 
Southern officials to hold the color line. 


In this setting, there erupted throughout the South in 
the spring of 1960 a spontaneous series of sit-in demon- 
strations by Negro college students. The main object 
of these demonstrations, according to student participants, 
was to give expression to their feeling of dissatisfaction 
at the lack of progress in the field of civil rights and to 
accelerate the movement toward desegregation. It is not 
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surprising that what apparently was the first demonstra- 
tion by college students in the Deep South occurred in 
late February and early March in Montgomery. 

The New York Times reported on the Montgomery 
demonstrations on February 26 and March 1-12, 1960, as 
follows: Thirty-five students from Alabama State College 
staged a sit-in demonstration at a segregated lunch counter 
in the Montgomery County Court House on February 25. 
Governor John Patterson immediately threatened to expel 
them—a threat he repeated at a press conference several 
days later. On March 1, one thousand students demon- 
strated on the Capitol steps in defiance of this threat. 
A campus protest meeting scheduled later in the week was 
broken up by the police, who arrested 34 students and a 
faculty member standing in the student crowd. When 
students continued their protests, the Montgomery City 
Commission passed several new ordinances to assist the 
police to maintain “‘order,"” and the Montgomery Police 
Commissioner threatened to close the College altogether, 
accusing it of turning out “graduates of hate and racial 
bitterness.” It was at this juncture that the Negro com- 
munity appealed through its spokesman, Dr. King, for 
intervention by President Eisenhower. 

Reacting to newspaper accounts indicating that Gov- 
ernor Patterson would expel or suspend students who 
participated in sit-in demonstrations, the General Secre- 
tary of the American Association of University Professors 
wired the Governor on March 2, 1960. In this com- 
munication, the General Secretary pointed out to the 
Governor that “If such an order has been given by you, 
it is an unwarranted intrusion by public authority upon 
academic jurisdiction. Action against students on your 
order would constitute gross violation of academic 
freedom. Please wire reply . _ . confirming my hope that 
you have been misrepresented.’’ The General Secretary in- 
formed the President of the College, Dr. H. Councill 
Trenholm, of this action and indicated that the Association 
would support him in asserting “the right of institutional 
freedom.” Neither the Governor nor President Trenholm 
acknowledged these communications. On the following 
day, March 3, The New York Times reported that the 
State Board of Education, acting at the Governor's request, 
had ordered the expulsion of nine students and placed 
some twenty others on probation. On March 11, the 
Times reported that the Governor had ordered the State 
Superintendent of Education, Frank R. Stewart, to con- 
duct a full-scale investigation of the College. 


The Alabama State Board of Education met on March 
25, 1960. According to an Associated Press report that 
appeared in the Montgon:ery Advertiser on March 27, 
1960, Governor Patterson assumed the chairmanship of 
the meeting and informed members of the’ Board that 
pamphlets published by the Congress of Racial Equality— 
“CORE’’—in New York had been distributed on the col- 
lege campus instructing students on sit-in techniques. 
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The Associated Press report also indicated that the fol- 
lowing events occurred at this meeting: Mr. Stewart 
informed the members of the Board that he had uncovered 
at least eleven faculty members who had not been loyal 
to the college and who had not “shown cooperation with 
the college in trying to get things straightened out.” 
Three faculty members, he told the Board, had partici- 
pated in a mass prayer meeting called by the Negro 
ministers of Montgomery on March 6 to protest the expul- 
sion of the nine students. Governor Patterson thereupon 
moved that the State Board of Education issue an order 
to crack down on faculty members who encouraged stu- 
dent protests. The motion was passed. In commenting 
on this action, Governor Patterson is further reported to 
have said that President Trenholm would have to 
straighten out the situation at Alabama State or the school 
board would find someone who could. The President of 
the College was reported to have agreed to work with 
the State Superintendent to purge the college of “disloyal” 
faculty members. 

Four days after the publication of the Associated Press 
story on the threatened purge, a faculty member at 
Alabama State Colltge addressed an urgent appeal for 
assistance to the Washington Office of the Association. 
The General Secretary responded by sending nearly 
identical letters to Governor Patterson, State Superin- 
tendent Stewart, and President Trenholm on April 4, 
1960. Citing the Associated Press report, which indi- 
cated that the State Board was preparing to discipline or 
to dismiss eleven faculty members for alleged “disloyalty” 
to the institution, the General Secretary noted that such a 
charge was ambiguous and meaningless unless related to 
specific actions of an improper nature. He concluded by 
urging that “If in your opinion these teachers have been 
guilty of improper behavior, then let there be a fair 
hearing according to the established forms of due process. 
. . . + In all this we hope that no charges will even be 
considered which relate to no more than the practice of 
a citizen's right to speak his mind.” 


Only State Superintendent Stewart replied. His reply, 
dated April 5, 1960, stated that the State Board “‘is 
recognized throughout the State as consisting of outstand- 
ing citizens” and “‘is certainly competent to properly 
cafry out its functions in administrative procedures with 
reference to its employees.” He added that 


The records will show that Alabama has made 
tremendous progress in recent years in the improvement 
of public education at all levels. It is most unfortunate 
that outside agitators for procedures that are not accept- 
able to an overwhelming majority of the people of this 
State are causing an undesirable undertow that threatens 
to destroy schools and colleges and to greatly undermine, 
if not completely destroy, the entire public school system. 
It is most discouraging for me to work as hard as I can 
to educate the boys and girls of this State and to be 
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hindered in such efforts by outside organizations and 
outside agitators who are able to get some destructive 
followers within the State, regardless of being wrong in* 
their efforts. Even a gang leader gets gangsters to help 
him form a gang. If you will look at the statistical 
record of the college training of Alabama teachers, the 
great increase in high school enrollment, and the great 
increase in college enrollment in Alabama, you should see 
sufficient facts to encourage you to believe that we are 
capable of working out our local destiny if we can just 
survive the outside interference. 


Receipt of this letter was acknowledged on April 7, 
but the General Secretary was unable to reply until he had 
retuened from the Annual Meeting of the Association. 
His reply, dated April 20, 1960, expressed disappoint- 
ment in “the tone and content’ of the State Superin- 
tendent’s letter and some doubt about the future of 
education in the State if its leadership was in the hands 
of individuals who used epithets instead of reason and 
did not differentiate between legitimate ‘outside organ- 
izations” and “‘outside agitators."’ He reiterated, however, 
his earlier plea that full academic due process be accorded 
in any proceedings intended to remove faculty members 
from their positions at Alabama State College on charges 
of ‘‘disloyalty.” 


II. The Dismissal of Professor Reddick 


Of the faculty members at Alabama State College who 
feared that their professional careers might be in jeopardy 
as a result of these events, one was Dr. Lawrence D. 
Reddick, Chairman of the Department of History. 


Professor Reddick is a native of the South, having 
been born and reared in Jacksonville, Florida. Both his 
undergraduate degree and his Master of Arts were earned 
at a Southern institution, Fisk University; his Ph.D. was 
attained at the University of Chicago. Except for nine 
years as curator of the Schomburg Collection of Negro 
Literature at the New York Public Library, he had spent 
his entire academic career of twenty-seven years in the 
South. His first appointment was as an assistant professor 
at Kentucky State College in 1933. Two years later, 
he accepted an associate professorship at Dillard Uni- 
versity in New Orleans, where he remained for three 
years. Following his service as curator at the New York 
Public Library, he returned to the South and became 
Chief Librarian and professor of history at Atlanta 
University, a position he held from 1948 until 1955. In 
that year he accepted an appointment as Chairman of 
the Department of History at Alabama State College. 
During this quarter century, Dr. Reddick was a Fellow of 
the Julius Rosenwald Fund, a member of the editorial 
board of the Journal of Negro History and of the Asso- 
ciation for the Study of Negro Life and History, and 
contributor to the Nation, Saturday Review of Literature, 
and professional journals. 
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During his five years at Alabama State College, Pro- 
fessor Reddick became interested in the local movement 
toward racial equality. He appears to have played no 
role in the bus boycott of 1956 but did follow its develop- 
ment closely, collecting documents and news clippings 
from which he says he hoped, as an historian, to chronicle 
the activities of the Montgomery Improvement Associa- 
tion and its leader, Dr. Martin Luther King. In 1957, 
he began a series of oral interviews with Dr. King which, 
together with materials already collected or made avail- 
able to him by the Montgomery Improvement Association, 
provided him with information for his biography of the 
Negro leader, Crusader Without Violence, published in 
1959 by Harper & Brothers. In the same year he ac- 
companied Dr. King on a trip to India. Professor Reddick 
served during this period as a member of the board of 
the Southern Christian Leadership Conference but states 
he was not a member of “CORE.” 


Professor Reddick denies any active participation in the 


student sit-in movement. He states that he was not a 


guide or consultant to students who participated; that he 


spoke at none of the student meetings; and that he 
marched in none of the student parades. He did testify 
in court, however, to the effect that the demonstration at 
which some 30 students were arrested as they left the 
campus was peaceful in nature. This act may have linked 
him to the student movement in the public mind. He 
appears to have been an interested and sympathetic specta- 
tor, but no more. 


On April 12, 1960, Professor Reddick addressed a 
letter to President Trenholm indicating that, in light of 
“the atmosphere of insecurity’ at the institution, he was 
considering employment opportunities elsewhere. He 
said he preferred to remain at the College, but felt 
“vulnerable” on two counts: 


First, I would have more confidence in the immediate 
future if I had something better than an annual job 
contract. Really, after teaching as long as I have, I ought 
to have asked for permanent tenure some time ago. How- 
ever, as long as my continued employment was in your 
hands, I never thought too much about this, feeling that 
our gentlemen's agreement was enough. Now that there 
is a possibility that your wishes in such matters may be 
over-ruled, don’t you think that my position requires 
stronger contractual protection? 

Secondly, I also need assurances that I can continue to 
discharge a few of the ordinary rights and duties of 
citizenship. I have always preferred to read and write 
history rather than try to make it. Yet I do work with 
a few legitimate organizations, attend meetings and now 
and then make a speech. . . . 

I have always felt that you and I had an understanding 
about such matters. On the one hand, I have refrain [ed] 
from doing many things that I felt might embarrass the 
school. On the other hand, you have never stopped me 
from what I hope was thoughtful, above-board civic-social 
activity. 
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But, here again, forces beyond us are presently interven- 
ing. As you know, visiting groups are always popping 
up on the campus and I have tried to do my share of 
showing them about the college and the city. But now, 
I could be arrested in the company of such a group, 
possibly in our own campus dining room. 

Personally, I shrink from such encounters but if I am 
caught in the net, I would have no choice but to fight 
my way out of it on the basis of principle rather than 
expediency. . . . Could you give me some assurances on 
these two points quite soon? 


Professor Reddick reports that President Trenholm made 
no reply to this letter. 

Some six weeks later, on May 27, 1960, Professor 
Reddick had a lengthy conference with President Tren- 
holm, during which the two men analyzed events and 
prospects. Professor Reddick reports that he left this 
meeting with “a feeling of doom about the path we are 
now upon.” On the following day, May 28, he wrote 
the President a letter of resignation, to be effective as of 
August 31, 1960. This letter concluded with an ex- 
pression of gratitude to President Trenholm for ‘‘the un- 
forgettable kindness and consideration that you have 
shown me through the years” and of hope that, for the 
sake of the institution, there was a turn “up the road 
. . . that I can not see just now.” 

No acknowledgment of this letter of resignation was 
received by Professor Reddick during the next two weeks; 
he therefore assumed that its terms were acceptable to 
the President of the College and continued his prepara- 
tions for the summer session. This assumption was forti- 
fied by the fact that Professor Reddick’s name was listed 
to assist in the registration of students for the summer 
term in Faculty Bulletin 33, dated June 5, 1960, and 
in two other faculty bulletins issued during this two- 
week period. He also attended faculty and committee 
meetings incident to the opening of the summer session. 

On June 14, 1960, however, Professor Reddick received 
a notice of immediate dismissal. The letter of dismissal, 
signed by President Trenholm, apologized for the delay 
in replying to the May 28 letter of resignation. The 
President then stated that 


Just a few minutes ago I had the telephone message 
through the State Superintendent of Education that the 
State Board of Education has directed this afternoon 
that your services be discontinued as of this afternoon. I 
am conveying this message as so directed by the State 
Board of Education. 


The President added that he would attempt to obtain 
the necessary “clearance-interpretations in this sudden 
circumstance.” 

On the next day, June 15, 1960, the local press pro- 
vided its own “clearance-interpretations’’ to this event. 
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According to a front-page story in the Alabama Journal, 
an evening newspaper published in Montgomery, the State 
Board of Education had ordered the immediate dismissal 
of Professor Reddick after Governor Patterson had 
branded him a Communist sympathizer and racial agitator 
at the Board Meeting held on June 14. The Journal also 
reported that the Governor told Board members he had 
been advised that Professor Reddick had resigned, effec- 
tive August 31, but insisted on the firing to get him off 
the faculty and to put the action into his record. 

The account of the Board Meeting as published in the 
Alabama Journal included the following information: 
Governor Patterson supported his charge of “Communist 
connections” by giving members of the Board ‘‘a volumi- 
nous report’ gathered by investigators of the State Public 
Safety Department. This file was reported to have listed 
Professor Reddick as a speaker at a meeting of a group 
called Contemporary Writers of New York on February 
25, 1948; the document referred to an article in The 
Daily Worker quoting the Contemporary Writers’ chair- 
man as defining the organization as a group of ‘Marxist 
and other anti-Fascist writers.” A newspaper photograph 
in the report showed Professor Reddick at a “Get To- 
gether With Russia Rally” at Madison Square Garden 
in 1948; Governor Patterson was reported to have stated 
that the group which sponsored the rally had been cited 
by the U.S. Attorney General as subversive and com- 
munistic. The Governor also charged that Professor 
Reddick had been convicted of personal misconduct in 
Atlanta in 1949. He added that the record showed that 
Professor Reddick had been associated with Montgomery's 
racial demonstrations which, he said, were inspired by 
Communists. The Governor blamed President Trenholm 
for failing to check Professor Reddick’s background be- 
fore hiring him and urged the Board to replace Trenholm 
as head of the institution. The Journal indicated that the 
vote on the immediate dismissal of Professor Reddick 
was 9-1; no action was taken on the recommendation to 
replace the President of the College. 

Professor Reddick issued a public statement, also pub- 
lished in the Alabama Journal on June 15, 1960. In this 
statement Professor Reddick protested that it was “unfair” 
for the Governor of the State to release such charges to 
the press, radio, and television without giving him an 
opportunity to answer them. His statement pointed out 
that the picture displayed by the Governor had been 
taken many years earlier at a public meeting celebrating 
the victory of the Allies over the Axis powers in World 
War II; Reddick had been only one of twelve speakers 
representing various educational, religious, and civic or- 
ganizations. He noted that one of the persons in the 
picture was a world-known Catholic anti-Communist labor 
leader. His appearance on the same platform with the 
Russian representative to the United Nations did not 
make him a Communist, he said, any more “than Gov- 
ernor Patterson’s {recent} conference with Presidential 
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candidate John Kennedy makes the governor an integra- 
tionist."". He added that “Governor Patterson knows that 
I have never been a Communist. He knows, too, that J 
am not an agitator, but from time to time, do make serious 
studies of current and historical questions. He knows, 
too, that I had voluntarily resigned from Alabama State 
College... ."" A report of the summary dismissal action, 
Governor Patterson's charges of Communist sympathies, 
and Professor Reddick’s denial of the charges of Com- 
munist sympathies also appeared in The New York Times 
on June 16, 1960. 


On the same day, the Washington Office received its 
first communication from Professor Reddick. On June 21, 
the General Secretary dispatched identical day letters to 
Governor Patterson and to State Superintendent Stewart 
in which he stated that 


The action to dismiss Professor L.D. Reddick from the 
faculty of Alabama State College, without permitting 
him to defend himself against the charges of improper 
behavior recently made public, is a blow against elemental 
justice, detrimental to the cause of racial harmony and of 
higher education in the State of Alabama. The American 
Association of University Professors strongly urges that 
you reinstate Professor Reddick to his position and grant 
him the opportunity for a hearing conducted in accord- 
ance with standards brought to your attention in my letter 
of April 4. 


Professor Reddick’s own acknowledgment of President 
Trenholm's letter of dismissal was written on June 29, 
1960. In it, he informed the President that he would 


abide by the dismissal order “under protest.'’ He said | 


he could not agree to action based on charges that had 
never been presented to him and against which he had 
not had the opportunity of defense. “If the newspaper 
stories reflect the basis of the Board's action, then it has 
been founded [upon] false and fantastic allegations that 
will fall of their own weight when confronted by the 
facts." Although he expressed doubt that the State Board 
of Education should have original jurisdiction in his case, 
he insisted that ‘‘it is surely not debatable that a teacher 
has the right to be heard in his own behalf, prior to his 
dismissal." He requested that the order of dismissal be 
‘withdrawn and that the President of the College use his 
good offices to assist him in securing a formal hearing 
before the proper authority. 

On the following day, June 30, 1960, Professor Red- 
dick addressed a formal petition to President Trenholm 
and the Alabama State Board of Education requesting 
(1) that the order of dismissal be rescinded, (2) that 
he be granted a formal and impartial hearing, and (3) 
that he have made available to him a copy of all charges 
that had been made against him, with the supporting 
evidence. 


In support of his request, Professor Reddick noted 
that, while the Alabama Teacher Tenure Law (which 
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provides for tenure for teachers in the public elementary 
and secondary schools) “may not apply specifically to 
college teachers,” his dismissal violated “the spirit if not 
the letter’’ of that law; that the action taken against him 
was “arbitrary, unfair and unjust,” since he had not been 
given an opportunity to face his accusers or too see a Copy 
of the report of the State investigators which allegedly 
served as the basis for his dismissal; that the release of 
unproved charges had resulted ‘in defamation of char- 
acter and serious injury" to his reputation as a teacher, 
scholar, and person; that no charge of misconduct—per- 
sonal or academic—had ever been made against him dur- 
ing his five years of employment at Alabama State 
College; that documentary proof could be presented to 
demonstrate the appreciation of the College for his work 
as teacher and writer; that the Board's action was ‘“‘un- 
precedented” since it had never acted “in this manner in 
any other case’; that the Board’s action amounted to a 
denial of due process of law and the equal protection of 
the laws secured by the State of Alabama and the Con- 
stitution of the United States; that the action involved a 
gross violation of freedom of speech and academic free- 
dom; and that the action violated the regulations of the 
Southern Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools, 
which stipulate that a teacher should have “security of 
tenure after a reasonable probationary period” and ‘‘can- 
not arbitrarily be dismissed.” The petition concluded 
with a statement that the action of the State Board in 
his case, “coupled with the State Board's previous pub- 
lished threats directed against faculty members of Ala- 
bama State College, will tend to discredit in academic 
circles the State's whole educational system.” 


By mid-July, Professor Reddick had come to believe 
that the State Board of Education would grant a hearing 
at a meeting scheduled for July 20 and so informed the 
Washington Office. The General Secretary thereupon 
wired Governor Patterson that the Association was re- 
lieved to understand that a hearing would be held. “We 
urge presentation of appropriate charges and proper hear- 
ing as essential elements in proceedings relating to pro- 
fessional suitability of a teacher.” On the same day, 
July 18, he wrote at length to Governor Patterson and 
each member of the State Board, stressing the impor- 
tance of according full academic due process to Professor 
Reddick. He also stated that 


The Association does not know what charges could be 
brought against Professor Reddick or what the judgment 
upon them might be at the hands of a proper academic 
tribunal. Professor Reddick’s suitability or unsuitability 
for a professional post is not the immediate question 
before you. What is before the Alabama State Board of 
Education is the simple choice between (1) justice, 
involving charges and proper hearing, and (2) adminis- 
trative procedures which are contrary to educational 
standards. .. . 
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Neither the Governor nor any other member of the 
Alabama State Board of Education acknowledged receipt 
of or responded to this plea. According to an Associated 
Press story carried in the Tuscaloosa News on July 21, 
1960, although Professor Reddick ‘“‘was mentioned at the 
board session nothing was done about giving him a public 
hearing which he requested.’’ Instead, the Governor and 
the State Board heard a report presented by President 
Trenholm on actions he had taken “to clear up the 
troubled situation at the state-supported school since stu- 
dent demonstrations on the campus last spring.” 


The Associated Press account further stated that Pres- 
ident Trenholm reported that three professors had already 
submitted their resignations and indicated that ‘some 
additional resignations have been intimated’; the Pres- 
ident added that he had conferred with other faculty 
members whose activities had resulted in some suspicion. 
“We are going to redouble our efforts to maintain con- 
trol,” he was quoted as telling the Board, and “you can 
rest assured that anyone who stays out there [at Alabama 
State College} will do so because of proper conduct.” 
The President also submitted a background report on 
each member of the faculty, as the School Board had 
requested. The President was also quoted as stating that 
“college authorities are keeping a close watch on some 
students, who perhaps are still coming under outside 
influences."’ Admission requirements were being enforced 
more strictly, he said, and both students and parents had 
been warned against permitting such demonstrations to 
occur again.? 

The Associated Press report also indicated that Gov- 
ernor Patterson “expressed satisfaction’ with the efforts 
of President Trenholm to prevent further racial demon- 
strations and was prepared to back the President 100 
per cent “as long as you run a good school.’’ Governor 


*On August 4, 1961, the United States Court of Appeals for 
the Fifth Circuit held illegal the expulsion of six of the nine 
students from Alabama State College who had participated in the 
sit-in demonstration in March, 1960. It is noteworthy that the 
court held that the due process clause of the Constitution 
required notice and some opportunity for hearing before students 
at a tax-supported college could be expelled for “misconduct.” 
The majority opinion, written by Circuit Judge Rives, stated 
that “In the disciplining of college students there are no 
considerations of immediate danger to the public, or of peril to 
the national security, which should prevent the Board from 
exercising at least the fundamental principles of fairness by 
giving the accused students notice of the charges and an 
opportunity to be heard in their own defense. Indeed, the ex- 
ample set by the Board in failing so to do, if not corrected by 
the courts, can well break the spirits of the expelled students 
and of others familiar with the injustice, and do inestimable harm 
to their education.” A dissenting opinion, written by, Judge 
Cameron, argued that to extend the injunctive power of federal 
courts to problems of student discipline and morale was to add to 
the responsibilities of federal functionaries the necessity of 
qualifying “as a Gargantuan aggregation of wet nurses or baby 
sitters.” Dixon v. Alabama State Board of Education, 294 F. 2d 
150 (Sth Cir. 1961). A petition for certiorari filed by the State 
Board was denied on December 4, 1961, by the U. S. Supreme 
Court (The New York Times, December 5, 1961). 
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Patterson was reported to have said that his only purpose 
in becoming involved in the problems at Alabama State 
was to see that the college was run properly. He was 
quoted as telling the President of the College that the 
racial incidents last spring “caused us a great deal of 
trouble.” “They embarrassed the State of Alabama. Our 
enemies abroad made capital of it and used it against us.” 


Upon being informed that the State Board had failed 
to act on Professor Reddick’s petition for reinstatement, 
a presentation of charges, and a proper hearing, the Asso- 
ciation’s Washington Office addressed letters to President 
Trenholm and State Superintendent Stewart on July 27, 
1960, requesting each of them to forward certain relevant 
documents. These included copies of State laws and 
Board regulations concerning tenure, nonrenewal of con- 
tracts, and procedures governing dismissals. The State 
Superintendent was also requested to provide copies of 
the minutes of the Board meetings held on June 14 and 
July 20, 1960, and copies of all press releases or state- 
ments affecting teaching staffs under its governance. 

President Trenholm did not reply to this request. 
State Superintendent Stewart replied promptly. His letter, 
dated August 1, 1960, in no way referred to or discussed 
the dismissal, but noted that Professor Reddick “resigned 
prior to any action by the State Board of Education with 
the request that his resignation be effective August 31. If 
there are any further developments on this resignation | 
will be glad to notify you accordingly” [italics added}. 
Copies of the minutes, press releases, and statements of 
the Board, he added, were not ‘‘available for distribution.” 

Professor Reddick, meanwhile, had appealed to Pres- 
ident Trenholm for payment of his summer salary. The 
efforts of the Association were also enlisted in this effort. 
President Trenholm replied to these inquiries by stating 
that he had raised the question of “the moral and legal 
obligation” to provide payment with the State Superin- 
tendent of Education and that the matter was no longer 
in his hands. The State Board took no action. 


III. Academic Due Process in the Reddick Case 


The central fact with respect to the proceedings against 
Professor Reddick is that he was dismissed under cir- 
cumstances in which the requirements of academic due 
process were completely disregarded. These requirements 
are enunciated in the ‘1940 Statement of Principles on 
Academic Freedom and Tenure.” This statement, jointly 
formulated by the Association of American Colleges and 
the American Association of University Professors and 
endorsed by other leading educational and professional 
associations, is predicated upon the necessity and desir- 
ability of maintaining certain standards that are indis- 
pensable to the general well-being of higher education. 

One paragraph in the 1940 Statement has special rel- 
evance to this case. That paragraph states: 
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Termination for cause of a continuous appointment, 
or the dismissal for cause of a teacher previous to the 
expiration of a term appointment, should, if possible, be 
considered by both a faculty committee and the govern- 
ing board of the institution. In all cases where the facts 
are in dispute, the accused teacher should be informed 
before the hearing in writing of the charges against him 
and should have the opportunity to be heard in his own 
defense by all bodies that pass judgment upon his case. 


Professor Reddick was dismissed prior to the expira- 
tion of his appointment. He did not receive a written 
statement of charges. He was not given the opportunity 
to defend himself, either before a faculty committee or 
the State Board of Education. His petition for reinstate- 
ment, for a presentation of written charges, and for a 
proper hearing was ignored. Finally, his claim for -pay- 
ment of salary for the balance of the summer term was 
also rejected. 

Actually, whatever the terms of his appointment at 
Alabama State College, Professor Reddick appears to have 
been entitled, under the 1940 Statement, to continuous 
tenure status, since he had served five years at Alabama 
State College and seven years at other institutions of 
higher learning. The 1940 Statement stipulates that “Be- 
ginning with appointment to the rank of full-time instruc- 
tor or a higher rank, the probationary period should not 
exceed seven years, including within this period full-time 
service in all institutions of higher education. .. ."’ For 
this additional reason the failure to accord Professor 
Reddick due process is in sharp contravention of accepted 
principles of academic tenure. 


IV. Conclusions 


The summary dismissal of Professor Reddick consti- 
tutes a clear violation of the standards and procedures 
set forth in the “1940 Statement of Principles on Aca- 
demic Freedom and Tenure.” On the basis of the facts 
summarized in this report, it also appears clear that the 
major responsibility for the dismissal and violation rests 
with Governor Patterson. As the chief executive of the 
State, the Governor was obligated to act in this case, if 
act at all, with deliberation and with full appreciation of 
the necessity of providing minimal procedural safeguards. 
Instead, he acted in haste and in complete disregard of 
the requirements of academic due process. Since he had 
been informed time and again by this Association of 
these particular requirements and of their basic impor- 
tance to the community of higher education, it cannot 
be said that he acted in ignorance of them. Certainly it 
would have been more befitting his position as Governor 
if he had acted in the spirit of Chief Justice William 
Howard Taft's pronouncement of some 40 years ago: 


The due process clause requires that every man shall 
have the protection of his day in court and the benefits 
of the general law, a law which hears before it con- 
demns, which proceeds not arbitrarily or capriciously but 
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upon inquiry, and renders judgment only after [a hear- 
ing} . . . (Truax v. Corrigan, 257 U.S. 312, 332 [1921]). 


To a lesser, but still clear, extent, responsibility must 
also be shared by the State Board of Education, the State 
Superintendent of Education, and the President of the 
College. With near unanimity the Board voted, at the 
very same meeting at which the Governor's charges were 
presented, to dismiss Professor Reddick. The Board 
should instead have insisted that no decision be made 
until Professor Reddick had been given a fair and ade- 
quate opportunity for a hearing and there had been made 
available to him the other components of due process. 
In this regard, it is to be noted that the Board did not 
comply with Governor Patterson's request that President 
Trenholm be discharged. Moreover, one member of the 
Board did vote against the summary dismissal of Pro- 
fessor Reddick, and, as indicated by the Alabama Journal 
report of June 15, 1960, on the specific ground that he 
“could not foster firing anyone without a hearing.” 

Similarly, a person in the position of State Superin- 
tendent of Education could be expected to be familiar 
with accepted principles of academic freedom and tenure, 
to have an understanding of their key significance to 
higher education, and to act firmly in their defense. The 
record of this case does not indicate that Mr. Stewart 
fulfilled the role expected of him. 

Finally, despite the obviously difficult position of Pres- 
ident Trenholm, some measure of responsibility rests with 
him. Throughout the student demonstrations and during 
the period when his faculty was under investigation, the 
President failed to explain to the community at large the 
basic principles at stake or to make an adequate defense 
of the rights of students and faculty as citizens and mem- 
bers of the academic community. Having been head of 
Alabama State College for 35 years, President Trenholm 
might well have spent some of the accumulated good will 
and his personal prestige in an effort to blunt the attack 
of the Governor and the State Board of Education. That 
no effort of this kind was made is one of the saddest 


aspects of this case. 
P Robert Van Waes 


Washington Office 


Committee A on Academic Freedom and Tenure has 
by vote authorized publication of this report: 


David Fellman (Political Science), University of Wisconsin, 
Chairman 


Members: Robert B. Brode (Physics), University of California 
at Berkeley; Frances C. Brown (Chemistry), Duke University; 
Clark Byse (Law), Harvard University; William P. Fidler (Eng- 
lish). Washington Office, not voting in this instance; Ralph F. 
Fuchs (Law), Indiana University; Bentley Glass (Biology), The 
Johns Hopkins University; Louis Joughin (History), Washing- 
ton Office; Harold W. Kuhn (Mathematics), Princeton Univer- 
sity; Douglas B. Maggs (Law), Duke University; Walter P. 
Metzger (History), Columbia University; Glenn R. Morrow 
(Philosophy), University of Pennsylvania; Paul Oberst (Law), 
University of Kentucky; C. Herman Pritchett (Political Science), 
University of Chicago; Warren Taylor (English), Oberlin 
College. 
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Instructional Salaries 


in 41 Selected Colleges and Universities 
for the Academic Year 1961-62 


A Preliminary Report 


By the Subcommittee on the Biennial Salary Survey 
of Committee Z on the Economic Status of the Profession 


This preliminary report constitutes the first section of 
the eighth study in the series? on instructional salaries in 
selected colleges and universities which was authorized 
by the Council of the Associatian in March, 1948. As 
in the past, it consists essentially of statistical tables sum- 
marizing, group by group, salary conditions in the present 
academic year in the 41 selected institutions, together 
with a few comparisons with the last report year, 1959-60, 
and, in two matters that can be summarized briefly, 
with 1939-40. It is published now, in advance of the 
complete report, in order to make information on current 
salary conditions available for early study and use by 
members and chapters of the Association, and by the 
administrative officers of the cooperating institutions and 
of colleges and universities generally. A second section, 
completing this report, will contain further comparative 
data on developments in the last two years and during 
the longer period since 1939. It is expected that the 
second section will be completed in time for publication 
in the Spring issue of the Bulletin. 


The questionnaires for this study were sent out early 
in September by the Washington Office of the Associa- 
tion to the same 41 institutions that have been invited 
to supply data since the first report in this series. These 
institutions were selected originally, with some considera- 
tion for type and regional representation, from those 
which the Committee had reason to believe followed 
good practice with respect to instructional salaries and 
related matters; with very few changes’, the same insti- 


*The earlier reports in this series were listed in the pre- 
liminary report for 1959-60—AAUP Bulletin, Winter, 1959, p. 
479n. For the final report for 1959-60, see Bulletin, Spring, 
1960, pp. 27-51. 


? Forty-four institutions were originally selected for these 
studies. Three were dropped by the Committee, on salary 
grounds, after the first report. 
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tutions have continued to participate in these biennial 
surveys. Eight years ago, 36 of these selected institutions 
supplied consonant data for the year 1939-40. For 
the current report, all 41 institutions* responded in time 
to permit us to meet the rather tight deadline for this 
issue of the Bulletin. Further, the administrative officers 
who have filled out our questionnaires have been very 
helpful in supplying explanatory details and useful com- 
ments. Their assistance is much appreciated. 

Thanks to this steady cooperation of the same institu- 
tions through successive report years, we can measure with 
considerable precision the adjustments that have been 
made in salary matters dver these two decades of pro- 
found economic change. But it must be emphasized 
that this continuing sample came from certain strata 
of colleges and universities, and that it was not, and is 
not now, designed to be representative of institutions 
of higher education in general. (See also pp. 319-320.) 


II 


The schedules of the questionnaire used in the collec- 
tion of the basic data are, in summary, as follows: 


* The 41 selected institutions are: Amherst College, Bowdoin 
College, Brown University, Bryn Mawr College, California Insti- 
tute of Technology, University of California, Carleton College, 
Case Institute of Technology, Columbia University, Cornell Uni- 
versity (Endowed Colleges), Dartmouth College, Duke Uni- 
versity, Emory University, Harvard University (Arts and 
Sciences), Haverford College, University of Illinois, The Johns 
Hopkins University, Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Uni- 
versity of Michigan, Mills College, University of Minnesota, 
Northwestern University, Oberlin College, University of Pennsyl- 
vania, Pomona College, Princeton University, Reed College, 
University of Rochester, Stanford University, Swarthmore Col- 
lege, Vanderbilt University, Vassar College, Wabash College, 
Washington University, University of Washington, Wellesley 
College, Wesleyan University, William Marsh Rice University 
(formerly Rice Institute), Williams College, University of Wis- 
consin, Yale University (Arts and Sciences). 
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I. The distribution, by interval table arranged in $250 
classes, of all full-time salaries actually paid in each rank, 
distinguishing 9-10 and 11-12 month appointments and 
stating the amounts for the minimum, maximum, mean, 
and median salaries in the current academic year, 1961-62. 
The salaries reported in this schedule and summarized in 
Tables I-IX are base salaries. They do not include so- 
called “fringe benefits.” 


II. (Optional) The number, and full-time equiva- 
lents, of part-time instructional staff in each of the various 
academic ranks. 


III. 1. The number of full-time students and full- 
time equivalents enrolled in October of 1959 and 1961; 
2". The total amounts spent in the academic year 
1959-60, and expected to be spent in the current year, 
1961-62, on instructional salaries, including the salaries 


Professors 


Instructional Salaries (9-10 month basis) 


Mean of: 


Minima $10,575 
Maxima 15,700 
Means 
1959-60 11,484 
1961-62 12,706 
Medians 12,550 


Median of: 


Minima $10,500 
Maxima 16,000 
Means 12,767 
Medians 

1959-60 11,412 

1961-62 12,625 

Praportions of Total Full-Time Faculty, % 
Minimum 31.4 
Maximum 40.6 
Mean 36.6 
Median 36.6 


Contribution by Institution to Retirement Annuities 
as Percentage of Base Salaries Cited Above: 


7.9-16.4 


Range 


Average Number of Students for 
Each Full-Time Faculty Member 


1939-40" 1959-60 1961-62 
Minimum 10.6 6.1 7.4 
Maximum 14.8 11.7 12.3 
Mean 11.8 8.9 9.2 
Median 10.9 8.7 8.9 


*One appointment at a lower figure. 
Four institutions. 
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I. PRIVATELY CONTROLLED: Six SMALL INSTITUTIONS (UP TO 1200 STUDENTS) IN New ENGLAND AND MIDDLE ATLANTIC 


Associate 
Professors 


of part-time instructors and assistants, but excluding, as 
in all schedules, salaries in medical and dental colleges, 
summer school, and extension divisions and, as far as 
possible, salaries or the parts of salaries which are for 
administration (except administration in departments 
of instruction), research, public relations, or other non- 
teaching functions; 

2». The total amount contributed by the institution for 
retirement plans and insurance for instructional staff 
in 1959-60 and expected to be contributed in 1961-62; 

2°. Information on annuity plans, including rates of 
institutional contribution and the ranks or classes of 
full-time faculty covered. 


Ill 
The basic data reported in the returns have been pre- 


Assistant 
Professors 


Instructors 


Range of: 
Minima $ 9,900-11,300 $7380*- 9,000 $5850-6850 $5400-6350 
Maxima 13,500-17,500 8640-11,700 7200-9000 6100-7200 
Means 11,460-13,622 7700- 9,927 6540-7800 5750-6600 
Medians 11,250-13,500 7560- 9,850 6570-8100 5800-6600 


$ 8,305 , $6517 $5758 
10,265 8167 6545 
8,308 6565 5535 
9,126 7231 6109 
9,060 7278 6117 


$ 8,350 $6700 $5600 
10,250 8200 6500 
9,323 7310 5973 
8,125 6500 5450 
9,250 7350 6000 
12.8 20.6 3.4 
32.8 42.1 25.0 
20.9 28.1 14.4 
18.3 26.6 


8.2-16.9 8.2-17.4 3.1-17.8 


Average Amount per Student Spent 
for All Instructional Salaries 


1939-40" 1959-60 1961-62 
Minimum $365 $ 760 $ 848 
Maximum 428 1407 1449 
Mean 400 1086 1219 
Median 403 1043 1256 
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pared in the same manner as those for the earlier studies 
in this series. The institutions are classified by size in 
proximate regions, or by type, into fairly homogeneous 
groups. No institution appears in more than one group. 
The data are arranged to give, on one page, the maximum 
amount of information on the main elements or measure- 
ments relevant to salary conditions in the group without 
violating the pledge which the Committee has given not 
to identify the contributing institutions directly with 
their respective values. 

These data, with perhaps two exceptions in the case 
of the larger institutions—unit costs of instruction and 
faculty-student ratio—have, we believe, a high degree of 
precision and reliability. They were collected after the 
academic year was under way, when enrollment figures 


had been compiled and virtually all salary contracts for 


the current year had been made. Estimates were re- 


quired for only the items on the total amount to be 
spent in 1961-62 for all instructional salaries, including 
the salaries of part-time instructors and assistants, and on 
annuity and insurance payments. These estimates have 
been checked with the totals of salary and annuity pay- 
ments calculated from the data reported in the schedules 
and with past returns, and they have been adjusted, 
with allowance for part-time staff reported in Schedule 
Il, in the few cases where errors of inclusion or ex- 
clusion were found, in order to render the unit costs 
of instruction calculated from them as close approxima- 
tions as possible. In a few cases, estimates of total 
expenditures on instruction and on retirement annuities 


II. PRIVATELY CONTROLLED: FIVE MEDIUM-SIZED INSTITUTIONS (2000 TO 4500 STUDENTS) IN NEw ENGLAND AND MIDDLE 


ATLANTIC 
Associate Assistant 
Professors Professors Professors Instructors 
Instructional Salaries (9-10 month basis) 
Range of: 
Minima $ 8,500-12,000 $ 6,750- 9,000 $5250-7000 $4500-6200 
Maxima 16,000- 19,500" 10,500-12,000” 8000-9300° 6500-7500 
Means 11,218-15,057 8,323-10,027 6671-7812 5605-6530 
Medians 11,000-15,000 8,250-10,000 6500-8000 5500-6300 
Mean of: 
Minima $ 9,800 $ 7,900 $6270 $5580 
Maxima 17,600 11,450 8760 6950 
Means 
1959-60 11,633 8,309 6604 5349 
1961-62 13,079 9,332 7457 6133 
Medians 12,800 9,220 7400 6060 
Median of: 
Minima $ 9,500 $ 8,000 $6300 $5700 
Maxima 17,500 11,750 9000 7000 
Means 12,563 9,481 7633 6243 
Medians 
1959-60 10,200 8,000 6750 5500 
1961-62 12,000 9,250 7500 6250 
: Proportions of Total Full-Time Faculty, % 
Minimum 27.6 12.7 22.5 2.5 
Maximum : 46.2 37.2 31.3 23.9 
Mean Ss 24.0 25.9 14.6 
Median 37.2 23.9 24.6 16.7 yo 
Contribution by Institution to Retirement Annuities ; 
as Percentage of Base Salaries Cited Above: 
Range 8.8-17.6 9.2-17.9 9.7-18.4 3.1-18.1 


Average Number of Students for 


Average Amount per Student Spent 
Each Full-Time Faculty Member 


for All Instructional Salaries 


1939-40 1959-60 1961-62 1939-40 1959-60 seas 
Minimum 10.3 7.2 77 Minimum $211 $ 649 $ 685 
Maximum 14.4 16.1 12.8 Maximum 415 1118 1335 
Mean 12.6 12.6 10.8 Mean 339 831 1037 
Median 13.1 13.6 11.1 Median 379 772 1061 


“One appointment in each of four institutions at a higher figure. 
» A total of three appointments in two institutions at higher figures. 

*Two appointments in one institution at higher figures. 
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were constructed from the data contained in this and 
earlier returns. The values shown under “Average 
Amount per Student Spent for All Instructional Salaries” 
are calculated from these reports and estimates. In theory, 
this kind of unit measurement should be a critical one, 
for it is a comprehensive summary of all factors: salaries, 
pension provisions, proportions in each rank, and faculty- 
student ratios. It should be a useful form of measurement 
for an institution to apply to its own data. But in a study 
of this sort, requiring prompt return from a large variety 
of institutions, each with its own accounting classifica- 
tions, the difficulty of drawing out exactly suitable 
and comparable data makes it prudent to regard these 
values, particularly for the larger institutions, as rough 
approximations. Nevertheless, they illustrate a method 
of analysis; and the trends shown by these values, despite 


Professors 


Instructional Salaries (9-10 month basis) 


Range of: 
Minima $ 8,506-12,000 
Maxima 20,000-23,000" 
Means 12,667-17,524 
Medians 12,000- 17,000 
Mean of: 
Minima $10,500 
Maxima 21,320 
Means 
1959-60 12,990 
1961-62 14,370 
Medians 13,951 


Median of: 


Minima $11,000 
Maxima 21,000 
Means 13,631 
Medians 

1959-60 12,000 

1961-62 13,505 

Proportions of Total Full-Time Faculty, % 

Minimum 32.0 
Maximum 52.9 
Mean 40.9 


Median 38.7 


Contribution by Institution to Retirement Annuities 
as Percentage of Base Salaries Cited Above: 


Range 8.2-13.7 


Average Number of Students for 
Each Full-Time Faculty Member 


1939-40° 1959-60 1961-62 
Minimum 11.9 11.7 11.0 
Maximum 15.3 16.7 17.6 
Mean 14.0 14.3 14.2 


Median 14.7 14.5 13.4 


* One appointment at a higher figure. 
Two appointments at higher figures. 
* Three institutions. 

* Four institutions. 
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III. PRrvATELY CONTROLLED: FIvE LARGE INSTITUTIONS IN New ENGLAND AND MIDDLE ATLANTIC 


Associate 
Professors 


$ 7,000- 9,000 
11,000-15,250 
9,204-11,000 
9,000-11,000 


difficulties of exact conformity to- defined inclusions and 
exclusions, are probably generally valid. In the case 
of the larger and more complex institutions, faculty- 
student ratios may be something less than precise, tend- 
ing to overstate the ratio because of the difficulties of 
reporting full-time equivalents of part-time students and 
faculty. For the small and the medium-sized institu- 
tions, however, which were able to report part-time 
instructional staff with the full-time equivalents, the 
faculty-student ratios should be reasonably reliable. 
Another significant measurement of salary scales is 
the average salary of all ranks combined, for it is in- 
fluenced not only by the salaries paid in each rank but 
also by the relative proportions of each. A high per- 
centage of the instructional staff in the rank of pro- 
fessors will raise the average for all ranks combined, 


Assistant 


Professors Instructors 


$4000-6500 
6750-7500" 
5573-6750 
5500-6750 


$6300- 7,500 
8500-10,500* 
7044- 8,013 
7000- 8,000 


$ 8,100 $6730 $5400 
12,690 9200 7090 
8,767 6816 5330 
9,701 7552 6042 
9,650 7450 6060 


$ 8,000 $6500 $5500 
12,500 9000 7000 
9,411 7500 5835 
8,250 6500 5000 
9,500 7500 6000 
10.3 18.8 8.6 
24.2 30.6 20.0 
20.3 23.8 15.0 
22.5 24.1 14.3 


8.7-14.2 8.9-14.5 3.1-14.8 


Average Amount per Student Spent 
for All Instructional Salaries 


1939-40* 1959-60 1961-62 
Minimum $371 $ 862 $ 936 
Maximum 460 1121 1227 
Mean 414 957 1071 
Median 412 924 1086 
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IV. PrivaTety CONTROLLED: THREE WOMEN’S COLLEGES IN NEw ENGLAND AND MIDDLE ATLANTIC 


Professors 


Associate Assistant 
Professors 


Professors Instructors 


Instructional Salaries (9-10 month basis) 


Range of: 
Means $10,663-12,920 
Medians 10,250-12,000 
Mean of: 
Minima $10,667 
Maxima 14,500 
Means 
1959-60 10,391 
1961-62 11,674 
Medians 
1959-60 10,333 
1961-62 11,417 
Median of: 
Minima $11,000 
Maxima 14,000 
Means 11,875 
Medians 12,000 
Proportions of Total Full-Time Faculty, % 
Minimum 30.9 
Maximum 42.4 
Mean 35.8 
Median 34.2 


Contribution by Institution to Retirement Annuities 
as Percentage of Base Salaries Cited Above: 


Range 10.5-14.8 


Average Number of Students for 
Each Full-Time Faculty Member 


1939-40" 1959-60 1961-62 
Mean 9.5 9.4 10.1 
Median 9.5 9.4 9.1 


$8177-9709 $7091-7323 $5995-6120 

8000-9900 7000-7200 6050-6200 
$8233 $6700 $5567 
9667 7967 6500 
7785 6391 5197 
8803 7190 6068 
7833 6317 5400 
8900 7100 6117 
$8200 ; $6600 $5500 
9500 7800 6500 
8880 7107 6118 
8800 7100 6100 
17.9 14.1 12.9 
30.6 27.6 23.6 
23.6 22.5 18.1 
22.2 25.9 17.7 
9.9-15.0 9.3-15.3 3.1-15.3 

Average Amount per Student Spent 
for All Instructional Salaries 

1939-40" 1959-60 1961-62 

Mean $460 $ 966 $1093 

Median 460 1007 1112 


* Two institutions. 


while a low percentage will pull down the average. 
These values are shown in Table X as weighted means 
of each group as a whole. The very large variations that 
prevail with these groups of relatively homogeneous 
institutions with respect to the proportions of staff in 
each of the several ranks, as shown in the percentages 
cited in Tables I-IX, will suggest the extent to which 
this factor may affect the average salary for all ranks 
combined. 


It is not difficult to understand the meaning of the 
data presented in the rather detailed Tables I-IX. In 
Table I (Six Small Institutions in New England and 
Middle Atlantic), we read, for example under the 
heading “Range of Minima,” that the lowest minimum 
salary for professors in any of the six institutions is 
$9900, whereas the highest minimum salary in any of the 
six is $11,300. This indicates that the other four insti- 
tutions in the group have minimum salaries for this 
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rank at or between these amounts. Farther down the 
table, the mean of minima shows that the arithmetic 
average of the various minima for professors in the six 
institutions is $10,575. The median of these minima, 
$10,500, indicates that in three of the six institutions 
the lowest salary for a professor is at or above this 
figure, and that in three it is at or below this amount. 
The data on maxima are to be interpreted similarly.‘ 


Still using Table I as the example, under the heading 
“Range of Means” we find that the entry for professors 
is $11,460-13,622. This indicates that the arithmetic 
mean, or average, of the salaries of the various professors 
in the institution with the lowest average in the group 


*Since the object here is to report fairly typical minimum 
and maximum values, scattered appointments detached from the 
main body have been eliminated and due footnotation has been 
made in each of the few groups in which they occur. Such 
cases are included, however, in the calculation of the mean and 
the median salaries for each rank. 
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is $11,460, whereas in the institution with the highest 
average it is $13,622. Other institutions in this group 
fall at or between these values. The mean of means, cited 
farther down in the table, indicates that the average of 
the various mean values of the six institutions was 
$11,484 in 1959-60 and is now $12,706. In computing 
this mean of means, the value for each institution is given 
equal weight regardless of the size of the institution or 
of its staff. (For weighted mean salaries in the current 
year, see Table X, and for the series, see the second 
section of this report, to appear in the Spring, 1962, 
issue of the Bulletin.) 

Lower in Table I, the median of the means supplies 
further information with respect to the salaries of pro- 
fessors in these six institutions. It marks the middle 
value of the group. The mean salary of professors in 
three of the six institutions is at or above $12,767, and 


in three it is at or below that figure. The fact that this 
middle value is only slightly higher than the mean of 
means for this group suggests the rather close gradation 
of mean values within the range cited above. The 
median measures can be interpreted in much the same 
way as those of the means. 

A few words of explanation of the method used in 
calculating the contributions made by institutions to re- 
tirement annuities may be helpful in interpreting the data 
shown on this matter under “Range” in Tables I-IX. 
Since contributions to Old Age, Survivors, and Disability 
Insurance—available through the Federal government 
and now utilized by almost all our institutions—are made 
only on the first $4800 of salary, and since other institu- 
tional contributions sometimes vary with rank, age, or 
other local arrangement, the effective over-all rates vary 
within each rank from institution to institution and 


V. PRIVATELY CONTROLLED: Five SMALL INSTITUTIONS (Up To 1250 STUDENTS) IN NorTH CENTRAL AND PACIFIC 


Assistant 
Professors 


Associate 


Professors Professors 


Instructors 


Instructional Salaries (9-10 month basis) 


Range of: 
Minima 
Maxima 
Means 
Medians 


$ 8,100- 9,700 
12,000-14,500 
9,652-12,130 
9,000- 12,000 


$6800- 7,800 
7850-10,000* 
7349- 8,885 
7200- 8,600 


$5750-6500 
6800-8000 
6166-7042 
6225-7100 


Mean of: 
Minima 
Maxima 
Means 

1959-60 9,601 
1961-62 10,498 
Medians 10,170 


Median of: 
Minima 
Maxima 
Means 
Medians 

1959-60 9,500 
1961-62 10,300 


Proportions of Total Full-Time Faculty, % 


Minimum 20.7 
Maximum 38.8 
Mean 28.8 
Median 25.3 


$ 8,850 
13,300 


$ 9,000 
13,700 
10,333 


Contribution by Institution to Retirement Annuities 
as Percentage of Base Salaries Cited Above: 


6.0-13.6 


Range 


Average Number of Students for 
Each Full-Time Faculty Member 
1939-40 1959-60 1961-62 


11.5 9.0 9.1 
18.4 13.0 13.8 
14.5 11.0 11.3 
13.9 11.2 10.9 


* A single appointment at a higher figure. 
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$7125 $6075 
9150 7225 


7271 5961 
7951 
7825 


$7000 
9600 
7940 


7300 
7750 


20.4 
27.3 
24.4 
24.2 


6.9-14.3 


Average Amount per Student Spent 
for All Instructional Salaries 


1939-40 1959-60 
Minimum $158 $652 
Maximum 317 820 
Mean 244 719 
Median 241 721 


$4500-5400 
5500-7200 
5069-6085 
5100-6000 
"0393 
6395 
5106 
5572 
5540 
$6000 $5000 
7000 6500 
6363 3570 
| 6000 5000 
6400 5550 
20.0 13.9 
36.7 27.6 
ie: 28.5 18.4 
= 26.5 14.3 
1961-62 
Minimum $646 
Maximum 893 
Mean 784 
Median 803 
315 


VI. PrivATELY CONTROLLED: FouR MEDIUM-SIZED AND LARGE INSTITUTIONS IN NORTH CENTRAL AND PACIFIC 


Professors 


Associate 
Professors 


Assistant 


Professors Instructors 


Instructional Salaries (9-10 month basis) 


Range of: 
Minima $ 9,000*-10,500 $7,000*- 8,000 $5500- 6,000 $5000°-5500 
Maxima 15,000 -22,500 9,180 -14,500° 7830-10,500° 6150 -7500 
Means 11,580 -14,214 8,271 - 9,952 6640- 7,760 5711 -5832 
Medians 11,500 -13,600 8,280 - 9,950 6540- 7,700 5700 -5800 
Mean of: 
Minima $ 9,670 $ 7,570 $5815 $5135 
Maxima 19,000 12,145 9120 6687 
Means 
1959-60 11,283 8,255 6612 5218 
1961-62 12,779 9,152 7364 5782 
Medians 12,287 9,137 7285 5740 
Median of: 
Minima $ 9,590 $ 7,640 $5880 $5020 
Maxima 19,250 12,250 9075 6550 
Means 12,661 9,192 7528 5793 
Medians 
1959-60 10,682 8,250 6700 5150 
1961-62 12,025 9,200 7450 5730 
Proportions of Total Full-Time Faculty, % 
Minimum 34.4 22.5 20.5 4.8 
Maximum 49.5 30.0 27.6 13.0 
Mean 41.2 25.1 23.2 10.5 
Median 40.5 24.0 22.3 12.0 
Contribution by Institution to Retirement Annuities 
as Percentage of Base Salaries Cited Above: 
, Range 6.5-11.6 6.9-12.0 6.7-12.7 3.1-13.0 
Average Number of Students for Average Amount per Student Spent 
Each Full-Time Faculty Member for All Instructional Salaries 
1939-40 1959-60 1961-62 1939-40 1959-60 1961-62 
Minimum 12.5 11.1 11.9 Minimum $242 $702 $722 
Maximum 19.3 16.7 16.7 Maximum 381 784 929 
Mean 16.3 13.8 15.0 Mean 292 749 824 
Median 16.5 13.7 15.7 Median 253 754 822 


"Two appointments at lower figures. 
»’ One appointment at a lower figure. 
©*One appointment at a higher figure. 


cannot be summarily measured in a very meaningful way 
for each group. Under “Range,” in Tables I-IX, the 
rates reported for each rank are the lowest percentage, 
and the highest. percentage, of salary in any institution 
in the group. These ranges may be useful in relation 
to the weighted mean values shown in Table X, where 
the average rates of institutional contribution for each 
group as a whole can easily be calculated from the 
amounts shown for each rank in each group of institu- 
tions. 

Table X shows the present instructional salary positions 
of our groups of institutions in terms of weighted mean 
values for each group as a unit. Base salaries, retirement 
contributions made by the institutions, and the totals 
of these two kinds of compensation are shown for each 
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rank and for all ranks combined in each group of institu- 
tions. The percentage rate of increase over the past two 
years is indicated for the totals.® 


IV 


A few observations may be made here concerning 
the trends shown in the tables presented in this pre- 
liminary report. The first is that the gains in instructional 
base salaries over this biennium are again impressive 
in terms of dollars. The magnitudes of the changes are 


*Except for groups VIII and IX, where the composition has 
changed slightly since 1959-60, similar percentages may be 
calculated for the weighted mean base salaries and the retirement 
contributions by comparing with the corresponding values in 
Table X of the preliminary report for 1959-60. 
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VII. PrivATELY CONTROLLED: Four MEpDIUM-SIZED AND LARGE INSTITUTIONS IN SOUTH 


Associate Assistant 
Professors Professors Professors Instructors 
Instructional Salaries (9-10 month basis) 
Range of: 
Minima $ 7;750*-11,200 $6000*- 8,000 $5200-6700 $4200-5150 
Maxima 14,500 -18,500° 9000 -12,600 8000-9500° 6400-7 500° 
Means 9,866 -14,257 7872 -10,038 6621-7883 5178-6123 
Medians 9,500 -14,000 8000 -10,200 6500-7750 5200-6200 
Mean of: 
Minima $ 9,312 $ 7,125 $5850 $4537 
Maxima 16,000 10,700 8700 6912 
Means 
1959-60 10,226 7,939 6539 5015 
1961-62 11,824 8,801 7264 5631 
Medians 11,450 8,825 7187 5675 
Median of: 
Minima $ 8,025 $ 7,250 $5750 $4500 
Maxima 15,500 10,600 8650 6875 
Means 11,581 8,648 7277 5611 
Medians 
1959-60 9,805 7,920 6870 4930 
1961-62 11,150 8,550 7250 5650 
Proportions of Total Full-Time Faculty, % - 
Minimum 29.7 25.2 24.6 7.8 
Maximum 34.5 31.4 32.5 20.1 
Mean 32.0 27.9 27.6 12.4 
Median 32.0 27.5 26.7 10.9 
Contribution by Institution to Retirement Annuities 
as Percentage of Base Salaries Cited Above: 
Range 5.6-13.0 6.4-12.5 6.7-12.0 3.1-11.5 
Average Number of Students for Average Amount per Student Spent 
Each Full-Time Faculty Member for All Instructional Salaries 
1939-40 1959-60 1961-62 1939-40 1959-60 1961-62 
Minimum 14.4 13.9 10.6 Minimum $180 $447 $ 499 
Maximum 25.2 16.8 16.2 Maximum 364 869 1170 
Mean 17.8 33.2 14.2 Mean 255 674 844 
Median 15.9 15.0 14.9 Median 238 691 854 


“One appointment at a lower figure. 
Two appointments at higher figures. 
*One appointment at a higher figure. 


evident by comparing the mean of means in Tables I-IX 
for. 1961-62 with those for 1959-60. Retirement con- 
tributions have also risen accordingly, and in some cases 
the rates of contribution have been increased. For pro- 
fessors, the increases in the totals of weighted mean 
salaries plus retirement contributions—shown as per- 
centages in Table X—trange in dollars from $1100 in 
one group to as much as $2200 in another; and for all 
ranks combined there is but one group where the average 
increase is less than $1000. Furthermore, up to the 
opening of the present academic year when these larger 
salaries went into effect, there was less erosion of dollar 
values by the rise in living costs than in either of the 
two preceding bienniums*. 


“Over the past biennium, from September, 1959, to Sep- 


WINTER 1961 


These are the more favorable impressions. When 
these dollar gains are translated into percentages and 
placed in relation to the goals that are indicated by the 
economic changes that have taken place and are con- 
tinuing to take place in our society, they arouse some 
doubt with respect to the adequacy of the advances made 
in certain groups. As the President's Committee on 
Education beyond the High School reported in 1957, 
and as this series of reports has demonstrated, restoration 
of something like the former relative income status of 
the profession within ten years (i.e., by 1967) requires 
a doubling of salaries in that period. To accomplish 


tember, 1961, the Consumer Price Index prepared by the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics advanced 2.5 per cent, in contrast to 3.4 
per cent from 1957 to 1959 and 5.4 from 1955 to 1957. Reduced 
ta, 1939-40 base, it stood at 215.1 in September, 1961. 
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this rather long-drawn-out readjustment entails an average 
annual increment of about 7 per cent, which is to say, 
about 14 per cent over a two-year period. Not one of our 
groups, as groups, has fully met the need in all ranks 
over this biennium, and in the rank of professor, where 
the earlier lag has not yet been made up, only two groups 
clearly qualify. The very promising momentum of the 
preceding four years has not generally been well main- 
tained along all of our selected institutions. 


There is, however, one development notably present 
in this biennium in some groups, and more especially 
in some institutions within the groups, indicating that 
the deficit is not in reality quite as large as appears 
from a simple reading of the percentage increases in 
the weighted means for the several ranks. Some institu- 
tions, as their reporting officers have pointed out, have 
had a “spurt in promotions” during this biennium and 
the effect of promoting an unusually large number of 


associate professors, say, at the higher end of the salary 
scale for that rank, to professors at the lower end of 
the scale, is to reduce for the time being the average 
for both ranks. This is why, in a few groups, the per- 
centage increase shown for all ranks combined is larger 
than would be accounted for by increases in the per- 
centages within the particular ranks. The changes here 
might represent as much as one or even two percentage 
points for particular ranks in some groups. For some 
institutions within the group they might be slightly 
larger. Better promotion opportunity is desirable and 
represents an improvement in the economic status of 
the profession, but it is not to be confused with an 
increase in salary levels. In any case, this modifying con- 
sideration should not obscure the fact that some insti- 
tutions and groups are moving more slowly than the 
situation demands and that the warning against com- 
placency in these matters sounded two years ago by the 


VIII. PrrvATELy CONTROLLED: THREE INSTITUTES OF TECHNOLOGY 


Associate Assistant 
Professors Professors Professors Instructors 
Instructional Salaries (9-10 month and 11-12 month reduced to 9-10 month basis) 
Range of: 
Means $12,106-14,211 $9039-9718 $7417-7621 $5496-5796 
Medians 11,750-14,000 8750-9700 7400-7650 5700-6020 
Mean of: 
Minima $10,000 $ 7,700 $ 6,083 $4943 
Maxima 19,300 12,320 10,113 7057 
Means 
1959-60 11,981 8,852 6,692 5091 
1961-62 13,042 9,403 7,522 $772 
Medians 
1959-60 11,420 8,540 6,690 5120 
1961-62 12,750 9,283 7,517 5850 
Median of: 
Minima $10,000 $ 7,600 $6,000 $5420 
Maxima 20,000 12,500 9,900 7000 
Means 12,800 9,452 7,527 5796 
Medians 12,500 9,400 7,500 5830 
Proportions of Total Full-Time Faculty, % 
Minimum 25.4 24.1 15.3 4.4 
Maximum 56.2 31.4 32.4 13.6 
Mean | 37.5 28.0 24.9 9.6 
Median 30.8 28.6 27.0 10.8 
Contribution by Institution to Retirement Annuities 
as Percentage of Base Salaries Cited Above: 
Range 7.6-10.9 8.0-11.2 8.1-11.5 0.0-12.1 
Average Number of Students for Average Amount per Student Spent 
Each Full-Time Faculty Member for All Instructional Salaries 
1939-40 1959-60 1961-62 1939-40" 1959-60 1961-62 
Minimum 9.0 6.5 6.3 Minimum $533 $ 920 $1009 
Maximum 9.8 10.9 10.6 Maximum 638 1704 1979 
Mean 9.4 9.2 9.0 Mean 585 1260 1469 
Median 9.3 10.3 10.2 Median 585 1157 1419 


* Two Institutes reporting data on a suitable basis. 
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IX. Srx Larce STATE UNIVERSITIES IN NORTH CENTRAL AND PACIFIC 


Professors 


Associate Assistant 
Professors Professors Instructors 


Instructional Salaries (9-10 month basis) 
Range of: 


Minima $ 8,000*-11,700 $ 
Maxima 20,000 -24,828 1 
Means 11,687 -14,010 
Medians 11,300 -14,556 
Mean of: 
Minima $ 9,165 
Maxima 21,671 
Means 
1959-60 11,717 
1961-62 12,873 
Medians 12,433 
Median of: 
Minima $ 8,846 
Maxima 21,000 
Means 12,921 
Medians 
1959-60 11,065 
1961-62 12,120 


Contribution by Institution to Retirement Annuities 
as Percentage of Base Salaries Cited Above: 


Range 5.2-10.0 


Instructional Salaries (11-12 month basis in five institutions) 
Mean of: 

Minima $11,409 

Maxima 21,120 

Means 14,882 

Medians 14,886 


Contribution by Institution to Retirement Annuities 
as Percentage of Base Salaries Cited Above: 


Range 5.2-9.7 


6,750°- 8,940 $5500- 7,008 $4500-5916 
2,000 -15,700 8112-10,500° 6360-87 50° 
8,832 - 9,717 7336- 7,582 5703-6225 
8,800 - 9,612 7000- 7,536 5700-6000 


$ 7,472 $6123 $4919 
12,823 9420 7628 


8,514 6880 $572 
9,240 7455 5992 
9,080 7342 5894 


$ 7,171 $6017 $4800 
12,000 9450 7628 
9,250 7445 5984 


8,342 6810 5500 
9,000 7437 5923 


$ 9,360 
14,080 
11,130 
10,737 


5.4-9.7 5.8-9.7 


Proportions of Total Full-Time Faculty (9-10 and 11-12 month basis combined), % 


Minimum 30.4 
Maximum 39.8 
Mean 34.5 
Median 34.0 


Average Number of Students for 
Each Full-Time Faculty Member 


1939-40 1959-60 1961-62 
Minimum 16.8 14.4 14.9 
Maximum 32.9 19.7 21.1 
Mean 25.3 16.8 18.2 
Median 24.8 16.4 18.6 


19.5 21.0 
33.0 31.9 
25.0 26.0 
24.6 26.2 


Average Amount per Student Spent 
for All Instructional Salaries 


1939-40 1959-60 
Minimum $148 $484 
Maximum 243 740 
Mean 196 631 
Median 198 643 


* A single appointment at a lower figure. *Two appointments at higher figures. 
» Three appointments at lower figures. * One appointment at a higher figure. 


American Council on Education and quoted in our last 
report’ is more than ever relevant. 

It may be interesting to compare the values shown in 
Table X with the “Standard Scales of Average Com- 
pensation” for 1961-62 as set by Committee Z and the 
Council of the Association. When allowance is made 
for the fact that other “fringe benefits,” such as in- 


* AAUP Bulletin, Winter, 1959, p. 484. 
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surances, faculty tuition, housing, should, for proper 
comparison, be added to the retirement contributions 
reported here, it seems probable that our selected institu- 
tions would, for professors, rate in the upper levels of 
the grading scale, including the grade AA. For the lower 
ranks, the salaries tend to move towards the upper level 
of the grade or across the line to a higher grade. Per- 
haps significant is the fact that the institutions with the 
lower grades show the smaller rates of increase over the 
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X. WEIGHTED MEAN BASE SALARIES AND INSTITUTIONAL CONTRIBUTIONS TO RETIREMENT ANNUITIES IN 1962, 
SHOWING TOTALS AND PERCENTAGE INCREASES OVER 1959-60 


By Groups of Institutions for the Four Academic Ranks and for All Ranks Combined 
(9-10 month basis ) 


Associate Assistant All Ranks 
Professors Professors Professors Instructors Combined 

New England and Middle Atlantic 
I. Six Smail 

Base Salaries $12,772 $ 9,333 $7177 $6049 $ 9,476 

Annuity Funds 1,513 1,073 888 667 1,120 

Totals/Gains, % 14,285 11.9 10,406 10.9 8065 10.5 6710 13.2 10,596 13.2 
Il. Five Medium 

Base Salaries 13,358 9,347 7461 6044 9,834 

Annuity Funds 1,788 1,150 885 485 1,215 

Totals/Gains, % 15,146 10.4 10,497 10.7 8346 13.3 6529 13.3 11,049 12.9 
Ill. Five Large 

Base Salaries 14,289 9,473 7491 6019 10,406 

Annuity Funds 1,613 1,070 884 696 1,187 

Totals/Gains, % 15,902 10.9 10,543 11.1 8375 11.2 6715 16.4 11,593 12.9 
IV. Three Women's 

Base Salaries 11,674 8,803 7190 6068 8,915 

Annuity Funds 1,429 1,096 895 430 1,041 

Totals/Gains, % 13,103 13.0 9,899 14.6 8085 13.3 6498 14.5 9,956 16.5 
North Central and Pacific 
V. Five Small 

Base Salaries 10,595 8,067 6492 5620 7,890 

Annuity Funds 1,009 798 642 399 739 

Totals/Gains, % 11,604 9.9 8,865 10.5 7134 8.6 6019 8.2 8,629 9.8 
VI. Four Medium and Large 

Base Salaries 13,242 9,336 7445 5792 10,251 

Annuity Funds 1,341 956 767 504 1,036 

Totals/Gains, % 14,583 14.8 10,292 11.3 8222 11.7 6296 11.3 11,287 15.0 
South 
VII. Four Medium and Large 

Base Salaries 12,138 9,017 7328 5678 9,130 

Annuity Funds 1,196 872 644 288 839 

Totals/Gains, % 13,334 20-0 9,887 16.6 7972 12.1 5966 11.3 9,969 15.4 


New England, North Central and Pacific 
VIII. Three Institutes of Technology (on or reduced to 9-10 month basis) 


Base Salaries 13,474 9,547 7455 5614 9,939 
Annuity Funds 1,260 947 768 523 963 
Totals/Gains, % 14,734 10.5 10,494 10.9 8223 16.1 6137 12.7 10,902 13.7 


North Central and Pacific 
IX. Six Large State Universities (9-10 month basis only) 


Base Salaries 13,047 9,335 7475 6025 9,636 

Annuity Funds 1,103 823 657 539 819 

Totals/Gains, % 14,150 9.2 10,158 9.1 8132 8.9 6564 14.5 10,455 10.9 
past biennium and without evidence of a compensatory they were originally selected for this “benchmark” rdle 
“spurt in promotions’ to the upper ranks. Nevertheless, in 1947-48. It seems clear also that the values in the 
our selected institutions have managed to make sub- gtading scale—modest as they are in relation to demon- 
stantial salary adjustments over the years. When their strated needs—have not been set too high to be practical. 


salary levels are compared with the scales of the Grading 
Program, and with salaries in the broad sample of 


By Subcommittee Z-1 on Biennial Salary Survey: 
institutions reporting in that program, it is clear enough 


ALBERT H. IMLAH (History), Tufts University, Chairman 


that our selected institutions are still as representative FRANK A. HANNA (Economics), Duke University 
of “good practice with respect to salary and related HarotD N. Lee (Philosophy), Tulane University of 
matters” for their respective types and regions as when Louisiana 
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Corporate Giving — A Partial Answer to 
the Financial Needs of Higher Education 


For many years, but particularly since the beginning 
of World War II, the private liberal arts college has 
found it increasingly difficult to meet current operating 
expenditures with tuition fees, income from endowment, 
and gifts from alumni and friends. Although there has 
been much corporate giving for capital improvements, 
and to selected colleges for other purposes, it was only 
about fifteen years ago that an organized effort was under- 
taken to obtain corporate gifts on a large scale for current 
operating expenditures. From a small beginning the 
movement has mushroomed until in 1961 there are 40 
associations engaged in the uperation. These include 
34 state associations, two separate associations in each of 
two states, and two regional associations which represent 
480 privately supported colleges and universities. 


The organized movement had its beginning in 1943 
when six Indiana college and university presidents and 
three Indiana industrialists met in the home of an 
Indianapolis attorney to discuss the cultural, educational, 
and financial problems of non-tax-supported colleges and 
universities. The group was concerned that perhaps the 
only solution to the financial problems facing these 
colleges might be help by the federal government, and 
they hoped that federal aid coud be avoided. One pos- 
sibility seemed to be cooperative fund-raising. Corporate 
giving might be the answer if business could be shown 
that it had a vital and important role in the educational 
resources of the state and would be willing to help 
financially. No definite plans were made at this meeting 
or at several others which were held, but the interchange 
of ideas provided some background for a plan that was 
put into operation five years later and has had far- 
reaching consequences since that time: the idea of annual 
corporate financial support of higher education for cur- 
rent operating expenses. 


At the 1948 meeting of the Indiana Association of 
Independent and Church-Related Colleges, the discussion 
centered largely upon college finances. President Frank 


DONALD E. THOMPSON is the Librarian of Wabash 
College. 


WINTER 1961 


By DONALD E. THOMPSON 


H. Sparks of Wabash College suggested that if all of the 
colleges would work together they might be able to raise 
$250,000 annually in corporation gifts to be used for 
current expenses. This idea was not generally acceptable 
to those present because, as stated by President Thomas 
E. Jones of Earlham College, “Every newspaper in the 
state will be saying tomorrow that Indiana colleges have 
sold out to big business.’”* 


As the weeks passed, however, Dr. Jones began to 
think more favorably about corporate financial help for 
higher education. In December, 1948, he and Dr. Sparks 
talked with B. F. Hamilton of the Hamilton Manu- 
facturing Company, at Columbus, Indiana, about con- 
tributions by the company. Several company officers were 
called into the meeting, and questions were raised about 
why such help should be given. The questions were 
apparently answered satisfactorily because when Dr. 
Sparks and Dr. Jones left they took with them checks 
for $1000 each for Earlham, Franklin, Hanover, and 
Wabash Colleges, and Rose Polytechnic Institute. A few 
days later Dr. Sparks and Dr. Jones obtained another 
corporate gift of $2000 each from Arvin Industries for 
Franklin, Hanover, and Wabash Colleges, and Butler 
and DePauw Universities. The visits by these men and 
the contributions received are generally considered to 
be the first organized efforts by two or more colleges 
as a group to obtain financial assistance exclusively from 
business and industry for higher education for uses 
other than capital improvements. 


In 1949 the presidents of DePauw University and 
Earlham, Hanover, and Wabash Colleges formed two- 
man teams, called on about 100 corporations, and raised 
$63,850 from 25 corporations for current operating ex- 
penses. Evansville, Franklin, and Manchester Colleges 
and Rose Polytechnic Institute joined the group in 1950 
and, as the movement gained momentum, other privately- 
supported colleges and universities became members. In 
1961 the group included Anderson, DePauw, Earlham, 


* Morris, J. A. “The Small Colleges Fight for Their Lives,” 
Saturday Evening Post, May 15, 1954, p. 104. 
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Evansville, Franklin, Goshen, Hanover, Indiana Central, 
Manchester, Rose Polytechnic, St. Joseph’s, Valparaiso, 
and Wabash. On March 28, 1952, the Associated Col- 
leges of Indiana was incorporated; its main purpose is 
“to encourage and promote scientific, literary, and edu- 
cational purposes within the State of Indiana, and more 
particularly to further the cause of higher education and 
culture within the State; to support the members of the 
Corporation in a cooperative movement to secure eminent 
teachers, worthy students, and adequate plants and equip- 
ment; to broaden the financial foundation of higher 
education and culture in the State of Indiana; and to 
stimulate interest of the citizens of the State of Indiana 
in education and cultural pursuits.’ 

Government of the Associated Colleges of Indiana is 
vested in a Board of Directors composed of the presi- 
dents of the member institutions. A president, two vice- 
presidents, secretary, and treasurer are elected from the 
Directors. An executive committee composed of the 
five officers handles the affairs between directors’ meet- 
ings. The Board of Directors has the power to appoint 
officers and agents, to act as agent, to deal in real and 
personal property and in securities, to make contracts, 
and to borrow, lend, solicit, and distribute funds. 

An advisory body, the Board of Governors, cannot 
exceed 50 members. The Directors are ex officio mem- 
bers of the Board of Governors. Each Director is per- 
mitted to appoint one Governor and the remainder are 
selected at large by a majority of the Board of Directors. 
Each Governor, other than the Directors, is appointed 
for a five-year term and may serve only two five-year 
terms in succession; he may be reappointed after a lapse 
of one year. The Board of Governors acts in an ad- 
visory capacity only and performs such duties and 
exercises such rights as the Board of Directors may de- 
termine. The Board of Governors does not have the 
power to mandate or to veto actions of the Board of 
Directors. In 1961 the Board of Governors was com- 
posed of the thirteen college presidents, a judge of the 
Supreme Court of Indiana, an attorney, a Methodist 
bishop, a newspaper publisher, and the chairman of the 
board, president, or vice-president of an insurance com- 
pany, three banks or investment companies, three public 
service companies, and 21 industrial concerns. 

Before incorporation, all expenses of the work of 
the Associated Colleges of Indiana were paid by the 
individual members. After incorporation in 1952, the 
Lilly Endowment, Inc., made an initial grant of $75,000 
to open administrative offices in Indianapolis. On July 1, 
1952, H. E. Hastings, Jr., the present Executive Secre- 
tary, assumed his duties. The Lilly Endowment, Inc. has 
continued its support by underwriting the expenses of the 


* Associated Colleges of Indiana. Articles of Incorporation 
and By-Laws, p. 1. 
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administrative offices, which amounted to $50,000 in 
1960. Also in 1959, the Endowment adopted a policy 
which will relate any future grants to the amount raised 
by the organization during the preceding year. The 
Endowment will entertain requests each year which will 
be geared to contributions received from other sources. 

The initial method of soliciting funds was for two 
presidents, working as a team, to make calls on industry. 
This same procedure is in effect today. Each president 
is obligated to spend a minimum of twenty days an- 
nually soliciting funds and averages six calls a day. 
This is usually done during the last three months of the 
year, but is not restricted to this period. Gifts made by 
corporations are distributed equally among all members 
except that the corporation may designate any amount 
for a particular college. All gifts are used for operation 
and maintenance; capital improvements are financed in 
other ways. 

Indiana has pioneered among the state and regional 
groups in another phase of educational financing. In 
1958 the terms of a probated will established a charitable 
trust which provided approximately one sixth of the 
estate for the Associated Colleges of Indiana. The 
association will receive its share of the income for twenty 
years, with the principal paid at the termination of the 
trust agreement. 

A look at the trend of corporate giving to the As- 
sociated Colleges of Indiana shows a progressive in- 
crease, except for 1960/61. The number of corporations 
contributing and the amount received are shown in the 
following table.* 


Number of 


Year Corporations Amount Received 
Participating 
565,986 
1,000,247 


As the movement got under way, participation became 
more widespread. In the first year (1948) donations 
were received from two corporations in one Indiana city. 
In 1960/61 donations were received from 573 corpo- 
rations in 79 Indiana cities and 22 cities in 11 other 
states. The 573 corporations include 304 engaged in 


* Associated Colleges of Indiana. Reports of Progress, 1948- 
1961. 
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manufacturing, 77 in banking, 29 in insurance, and 
163 in other business activities. Experience has shown 
that, although not all corporations give annually, most of 
them continue to make donations with some regularity; 
furthermore, a significant number increase their annual 
contributions over a period of years. In 1960/61, 110 
of the 573 corporations increased their gifts over 
1959/60. As examples of long-term participation, one 
corporation started its gift program: several years ago at 
$10,000 and gradually increased it to $40,000; another 
started at $5000 and increased to $24,500; another 
started at $5500 and increased to $21,450. These were 
general gifts to the association. One corporation des- 
ignated $500 to each of two institutions. The next 
year $13,000 were designated for one institution, with 
an increase to $21,000 the following year. 

Since the first contributions were made to the As- 
sociated Colleges of Indiana, many officials have asked 
about a goal or fair share for their corporations. The 
Associated Colleges of Indiana has suggested the plan 
adopted as the “Cleveland Compact’’ by several indus- 
trialists in Cleveland about three years ago. This plan 
proposed that its signers agree to “corporate contribu- 
tions commencing at once and increasing within three 
years to a minimum of one percent of income before 
taxes, and thereafter gradually increasing as the need 
develops.’"* During the spring of 1961 ten meetings, 
attended by 443 industrialists and business executives, 
were held in Indiana to discuss the financial needs of 
Indiana colleges and the possibility of setting goals to 
be achieved. Corporation executives in several Indiana 
industrial areas have signified their intention of present- 
ing to their boards of directors a proposal similar to the 
“Cleveland Compact.” 

The movement in Indiana has been accompanied by 
other beneficial developments, which appear to be a 
result of it. One of the most important has been 
increased funds from other sources for the thirteen insti- 
tutions. Church support increased from approximately 
$550,000 in 1951/52 to nearly $1,400,000 in 1960/61. 
During the, same period alumni increased their annual 
contributions for current operating expenses for all 
thirteen institutions from approximately $225,000 to 
more than $500,000. Several millions of dollars in gifts 
from corporations and individuals have been spent for 
the improvement of physical plants. Corporations that 
contribute to the operating expenditures of the institu- 
tions frequently make gifts for capital improvements; 
also, the reverse is often the case. Other results of 
the movement have been a better understanding between 
business and education in finding ways to help each 
other, and closer cooperation between private and tax- 
supported institutions of higher education. 


. *Hall, C. W “America’s Newest Partners: Corporations and 
Colleges,” Readers Digest, February, 1961, p. 100. 
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The movement which started in Indiana with an idea 
in 1943 and action in 1948 has assumed huge propor- 
tions. As was indicated earlier, by 1961 there were 40 
associations representing 480 privately supported colleges 
and universities. Methods of operation are, in general, 
similar to those of the Associated Colleges of Indiana.* 
Funds collected by the 40 associations are generally dis- 
tributed according to a formula, with donors usually 
being given the option of designating specific institutions 
if they so desire. There are two methods most used 
for undesignated gifts. One method is to divide all 
gifts equally among all members; the other is to divide 
a certain amount equally (usually 60 per cent) and the 
remainder (usually 40 per cent) on the basis of enroll- 
ment. In a few cases the enrollment criterion is spelled 
out specifically, such as the number of liberal arts gradu- 
ates in the preceding year, the number of full-time under- 
graduates, or the number of liberal arts students up 
to a maximum of 2000 for any college or university. 


In the thirteen years since the beginning of the or- 
ganized movement, the financial assistance received by 
the state and regional associations has increased greatly. 
During the period 1948-1960, the Associated Colleges of 
Indiana has received $6,470,847; during 1950-1960 the 
Ohio Federation of Independent Colleges, Inc., has 
received $6,173,574; and during their existence fourteen 
of the other 38 associations have received over $1,000,000 
each. The combined totals for all associations by years 
are given in the table below.* 


No. of 

Associations Number of Amount 
Year Participating Subscriptions Received 
1948 1 2 $ 15,000 
1949 1 25 63,850 
1950 3 41 88,675 
1951 5 173 304,121 
1952 15 544 818,054 
1953 25 1,182 1,769,846 
1954 32 1,939 2,770,815 
1955 34 3,572 4,269,138 
1956 39 5,085 6,075,272 
1957 39 6,560 7,713,639 
1958 40 7,597 7,925,867 
1959 40* 8,658 8,804,446 
1960 40* 9,647 9,704,392 
TOTALS 45,025 $50,323,113 


*No report from Maryland. 


* Independent College Funds of America, Inc., Directory: 
State Associations of Privately Supported Colleges and Uni- 
versities, 1960, 36pp. 


“Independent College Funds of America, Inc. Report of 
State and Regional Associations, 1948-1960, January, 1961, 
folded sheet. 
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In 1958 the Independent College Funds of America, 
Inc., was established as a coordinating center and clear- 
ing house for the 40 state and regional associations. + It 
seeks to represent these associations at a national level 
in providing a unified approach to business and industry 
for financial support. It also tries to secure greater identi- 
fication for the state movements, plans and coordinates 
approaches to national corporations, conducts research, 
and disseminates information among its members. It is 
governed by a Board of Trustees consisting of five college 
presidents, four directors of state associations, and nine 
industrialists who are either chairmen of the boards or 
presidents of large corporations. 

Other regional and national groups have been con- 
cerned about financing higher education in privately con- 
trolled colleges and universities. In 1944 the United 
Negro College Fund, Inc., was organized by 27 Negro 
private colleges to solicit funds from all sources, par- 
ticularly from the public. Its membership has increased 
since its organization. The Commission on Colleges and 
Industry of the Association of American Colleges has 
held workshops on college finance to exchange ideas and 
develop future plans and procedures. In 1952 the 
Council for Financial Aid to Education was incorporated 
by businessmen and educators who were concerned about 
the financial plight of higher education in the United 
States and the ever increasing need for college-educated 
men and women. The Council does not solicit funds; it 
acts only in an advisory, cooperative, and informational 
capacity, both to prospective donors and educational insti- 
tutions, in planning financial programs. The Educational 
Advisory Committee of the National Association of 
Manufacturers drafted a Resolution on Support of Edu- 
cational Institutions which was approved by the NAM 
Board of Directors in 1951. In the resolution, the NAM 
recognizes the financial plight of private educational 
institutions and the benefits industry derives from these 
institutions. 

The ever-increasing need for funds and the desire 


... the responsibility of both bodies 


to avoid federal aid have been the dominant factors in 


the development of the various cooperative associations. 
There are, however, other factors to be considered. Corpo- 
rations can contribute up to five per cent of earnings before 
taxes at a cost of 48 cents on-the dollar, and individuals 
are allowed tax deductions for contributions to nonprofit 
institutions. Corporations, moreover, are almost entirely 
managed by college-trained people who as alumni and 
board members are well aware of the financial needs of 
higher education as well as the importance of higher 
education to business. Higher education needs financial 
help, but at the same time business needs trained and edu- 
cated men and women. 

During the past fifteen or twenty years institutions of 
higher education have received huge sums of money 
from relatively new sources or from sources which had 
not contributed greatly in the period prior to World 
War II. Although large amounts of money have been 
obtained through cooperative efforts, this does not tell 
the whole story. From 1948 through 1960 the 40 state 
and regional associations obtained a total of $50,323,112 
for current expenses, most of this coming from business 
and industry. This does not include other millions of 
dollars received by individual institutions for current 
expenses and capital improvements. During the period 
1944-1958, the United Negro College Fund received 
approximately $37,750,000, of which somewhat more 
than half was for current operating expenses. In 1959, 
corporations voluntarily contributed approximately 
$150,000,000 to higher education. Private foundations 
have given hundreds of millions of dollars to institutions 
of higher education. Measured in terms of money, gifts 
to higher education have been a multimillion-dollar busi- 
ness annually for the past several years and a billion- 
dollar business since World War II. But perhaps 
equally important is the fact that individual and joint 
efforts have been increasingly effective in promoting 
goodwill and understanding between higher education 
and its benefactors. 


Related as he is in such intimate terms to the faculty and to the board, the 
selection of the chief executive is the responsibility of both bodies. The final 
decision should be made only after both bodies are satisfied that the best man 
(best in terms of the objectives of the institution) has been found. 


From “Democracy in Higher Education,” by Donald Faulkner, Bu//etin, Summer, 


1959, p. 234. 
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Harold S. Kollas, 161531 


I report the following incidents in some detail be- 
cause they may perhaps be unique, because they will be 
of interest to persons concerned with higher education, 
and because they so clearly illustrate the dangers of 
overemphasis and wrong emphasis in the modern uni- 
versity atmosphere. Since it is not my purpose to identify 
the actual persons or the institution involved in this 
situation, the names and locale have been changed, 
although the incidents are recounted faithfully either as 
I saw them or as they were reported to me by reliable 
sources. 

The principals involved in these incidents were Melvin 
D. Woodman, B.A., M.A., Ph.D., Professor and Head 
of the Department of History at the University of the 
Midwest; Harold S. Kollas, 161531 (student identifica- 
tion number), a senior history major at U.M.; Bracer T. 
Stone, B.A., M.A., Professor of Physical Education and 
Coach of Football. Other persons were involved only 
incidentally and will be identified as the incidents are 
related; Professor Woodman and Mr. Kollas, 161531, 
need further introduction. 

Professor Woodman earned his Ph.D. at Harvard Uni- 
versity in 1942 at the age of 25. His undergraduate 
work was done at Swarthmore, and his Master's degree 
was from the University of Chicago. All his academic 
work was of excellent quality, which suggests that he 
should have understood and accepted the values attendant 
upon higher education. His record at U.M. was consistent 
with his previous performance; he was promoted rapidly, 
achieving a full professorship in June, 1955. 

Mr. Kollas, 161531, was a young man of nineteen in 
the fall of 1959. His academic record in high school was 
superior; in addition, he had edited the yearbook in his 
senior year and played enough football as a substitute to 
earn a letter in both his junior and senior years. As a 
consequence, he was awarded an August P. Philbrick 
scholarship for his freshman year at U.M. This was 
annually renewed because of excellent academic perform- 
ance. Physically, Mr. Kollas, 161531, was 5’ 111/,” and 
weighed 192. Although he kept in excellent condition 
bicycling (one of his hobbies) to and from classes, he 
was somewhat awkward in appearance and movement. 


JOHN M. HUNTER is Professor of Economics at Michigan 
State University. 
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By JOHN M. HUNTER 


His extracurricular activities consisted largely of his duties 
as assistant sports editor of the U.M. daily and assistant 
to the Vice President of the U.M.S.C. (U.M. Student 
Congress). 


The series of incidents began in May, 1959, in the 
office of the President of U.M., shortly after the unfortu- 
nate death of Samuel M. Smith, Professor of History 
and Head of the Department. Present at this meeting 
were President Lampere, Amos C. Howard, Dean of the 
College of Liberal Arts, and Professor Woodward. After 
the usual pleasantries, President Lampere indicated the 
obvious necessity, regrettable to be sure, of filling the 
post ‘recently vacated by Professor Smith. He recounted 
also his disappointment over the progress of the Depart- 
ment of History in recent years, and cited particularly an 
increasing number of complaints from alumni of U.M. 
concerning the quality of history graduates. To be sure, 
not all these complaints could be considered valid because 
some of the complainants did not fully understand the 
objectives of U.M. and some were not even history 
majors; on the other hand, some probably had some 
validity and some certainly came from important alumni. 
In essence, Professor Woodward was offered the post 
“as a professional and personal challenge’ with the un- 
derstanding that the “‘present situation ought not to be 
allowed to drift because U.M. could certainly not afford 
to have a weak history department.’ The meeting broke 
up affably, with Professor Woodman resolving to con- 
sider the situation and to let Dean Howard know his 
decision promptly. 

Professor Woodman (surprising no one) accepted the 
position after considering the facts outlined by President 
Lampere. Doubtless he also considered Dean Howard's 
prospective retirement in five years, plus information 
garnered surreptitiously here and there that some notable 
vacancies were to be open at “really first rate’ institutions 
in the next few years. In fact, he had heard that his 
name had already been favorably mentioned in connection 
with an important headship at another institution and a 
deanship at a slightly less important institution. 


This introductory material is relevant, but the crucial 
incidents to be related began shortly after July 1, 1959, 
when Professor Woodman's appointment as Head of the 
Department became effective. I heard via the secretaries’ 
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grapevine that he had asked his departmental secretary 
to search the folders of all history majors and to look for 
a better than average student with some evidence of 
athletic prowess and preferably football experience. At 
the time this seemed an unusual request, but it was a 
logical forerunner of events to follow. 


The next incident in this unusual chain of events was 
a telephone call from Professor Woodman to Coach 
Stone. (The source of my information about telephone 
calls must remain confidential, but it was not from tapped 
wires, since wire-tapping is not practiced at U.M.) The 
gist of the conversation was that Professor Woodman 
had accidentally discovered a student in whom he was 
much interested and who clearly had something to con- 
tribute to U.M.’s football team. He suggested that the 
boy was not on the campus but would be visiting him 
(Professor Woodman) in the near future and that if it 
were agreeable to Coach Stone, he would like to bring 
the lad over to meet both the coach and the athletic 
director. I am told that the reply was not instantaneous; 
in fact, that the line seemed to go dead for several sec- 
onds before an affirmative, but rather noncommittal, reply 
was forthcoming. 


There followed immediately a long distance call to 
Mr. Kollias, and the next week Kollas “‘visited’’ Professor 
Woodman in his office. That this visit was a subsidized 
one and that all Kollas’s expenses were paid by the 
Department of History is verifiable by U.M. Voucher 
#HST 7-59-32. This voucher subsequently became a 
point of issue when a competing institution claimed that 
conference regulations had been violated by the pro- 
cedures followed by Professor Woodman. (If these 
charges had been proved, the appropriate conference 
action would have been to suspend Professor Woodman 
for one or more semesters. ) 


The first of two major conversations between Kollas 
and Woodman dealt with the possibilities of Kollas 
winning a Roades?* scholarship and the great benefits 
which would accrue to Kollas if he were successful. The 
details are not important, but, for whatever reason, Kollas 
was something less than enthusiastic. The second con- 
versation took place between the two after Kollas had had 
some time to “think it over’ but was still not convinced, 
The old ground was retraced, and Professor Woodman 
made it clear that Kollas owed it to the institution and 
particularly to the Department of History to make a 
determined effort to win the coveted prize. Obviously, 
such a personal honor awarded to Kollas would add 
immeasurably to the prestige of U.M. and would put 
quite a ‘feather in the cap of the Department of His- 
tory,” so that it could hold its head up among other 
departments of the institution and among history depart- 
ments everywhere. ‘Confidentially,” he was told, sotto 
voce, “both Dean Howard and President Lampere 


* Not to be confused with the more famous “Rhodes” awards. 
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{spoken reverently} are interested .in this project.” At 
this point Kollas decided it was worth a try. The second 
half of the conversation was devoted to discussing ways 
and means. To summarize, Kollas possessed an excellent 
academic record, and at least had some extracurricular 
activities to his credit, but was sadly lacking in any 
athletic achievements. Kollas “decided” that this was a 
“must” and that football achievement would probably 
be most desirable because of the approaching season and 
because this sport was generally thought to be more 
spectacular than others in the program at U.M. 

Shortly after this meeting, Professor Woodman es- 
corted Kollas across the campus to the offices of Coach 
Stone and Athletic Director Gray—‘‘just to get ac- 
quainted.”” There was nothing particularly significant 
about this meeting; it was simply filled with pleasantries, 
although Kollas was skillfully led by Stone and Gray to 
discuss his football career at Hillburg (pop. 7324) 
Consolidated High School. 


The day following this interview, Professor Woodman 
called Coach Stone regarding Kollas. Coach Stone al- 
lowed that the boy was certainly a nice lad and had a 
fine academic record. Professor Woodman reported that 
Kollas came from an excellent family and agreed that he 
“was certainly a nice lad.’ After more sparring, it finally 
became necessary for Professor Woodman to be specific, 
and he asked if Stone thought he could use Kollas on 
the team that fall. One part of this conversation went 
as follows: “I don’t want to be misunderstood on this, 
Mr. Stone. I don’t want any particular favors for this 
boy, but I would like just to be sure that he is consid- 
ered.” Coach Stone was entirely noncommittal in reply, 
indicating that he had no real knowledge of the boy and 
that he would see what he could find out and give the 
matter serious consideration. 

In prepractice publicity, Professor Woodman received 
a minor setback when he discovered that Kollas was not 
one of those invited to appear for practice September 1. 
He overcame this obstacle with considerable ingenuity 
in another telephone conversation with Coach Stone. The 
gist of this conversation was that the football budget 
was extremely tight and that it was just not possible to 
include all candidates on a rent-free, training-table basis, 
and that many excellent prospects had to be excluded 
from the invitation list. The point was made, however, 
that anyone was welcome to participate if he were willing 
to pay his own expenses. In retrospect, Coach Stone was 
unable to determine just how he had so readily agreed 
that athletics were really meant for all students rather 
than the chosen few, and that any student would be 
welcome to participate in preseason practices. In any 
event, Professor Woodman closed the conversation by 
stating that Stone could expect Kollas to report for 
practice at his own expense. 


Not much is known about the payment of expenses for 
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Kollas except that Professor Woodman was overheard 
telling Kollas on a long-distance call that they “would 
be taken care of.” It is probable that cancellation of 
the order for a steel desk for Assistant Professor Andrew 
Smith, Department of History, was involved, although 
the exact means of transferring these funds from the 
Department of History account to Kollas has remained 
something of a mystery. ’ 


It is clear from what followed that Woodman prob- 
ably overestimated Kollas’s athletic prowess just as Stone 
probably underestimated it. Kollas survived the first 
“cut” of the squad and the second. No one, I think, 
would attribute his survival to Professor Wbodman's 
weekly telephone calls to Coach Stone and Assistant 
Coach James Elliot (specialist in guards andj tackles), 
nor to the frequent and unprecedented visits of both 
Professor Woodman and Dean Howard to the practice 
field. (This is the first evidence that Woodman had 
taken higher authority into his confidence and implies 
approval by “middle” administration. ) 


At this point, an informal discussion of Kollas took 
place among the coaching staff. It was agreed that 
standards of performance had to be maintained in football 
and that any student who did not “measure up’ should 
be removed from the squad immediately. It was further 
agreed that no outsider should influence in any way 
the membership of the squad. On the other hand, it 
was noted that apparently Kollas did have a depart- 
ment head and a dean interested in him. It was con- 
cluded that because of these interests, “we ought to be 
awfully sure about any drastic step before we take it. 
Inasmuch as there is still some doubt, Kollas ought to be 
kept around for a while longer.” In this discussion, 
Kollas’s attitude was definitely held against him; he 
missed practices for no good reason and seemed to expect 
special treatment, although Woodman had told him not 
to and had repeated many times to Coach Stone that he 
neither expected nor desired any special treatment for 
Kollas, 


The first game of the season was with Subeastern 
University. This was commonly known as a “mickey 
mouse” and gave U.M. a chance to “blood” its team 
under game conditions without really endangering its 
reputation. The game developed very much as expected. 
By quarters, U.M. led 18-0, 24-3, 39-9, 52-16. But 
Kollas did not play. Professor Woodman was shocked 
and disappointed. (Research disclosed two interesting 
facts: (1) during the preceding week, Woodman pur- 
chased Elements of Football, by Samuel T. Ambers 
[New York: Harper-Hill, 1955], at the campus book- 
store, and (2) he had never before attended a football 
game. ) 


On Monday morning Coach Stone received a call from 
Professor Woodman. Rather than asking bluntly the 
reasons for not using Kollas in the game, Woodman said 
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that he, while certainly not expecting any special con- 
sideration, was disappointed in the progress Kollas was 
making. Furthermore, all this meant a great deal to the 
youngster and it was very bad for him psychologically 
not to be successful. This was the main consideration. 
The real reason for calling was to ask Coach Stone to 
recommend a tutor which he (Woodman) would provide 
for Kollas if Stone thought this step desirable. As far as 
ithe tutor was concerned, anyone Stone would recommend 
*would be fine, although “it should be some mature person 
in whom you have a great deal of confidence—perhaps 
one of the assistant coaches.” If such arrangements 
could be made, Woodman had some funds which could 
be devoted to this purpose and would personally see to it 
that Kollas took advantage of them. After all, with 
school now in session, Kollas was having to spend a great 
deal of time in his classes and doing his assigned outside 
reading, which was pretty demanding; so perhaps he 
wasn't getting quite as much out of his time on the 
practice field as he might. (Sources of these funds have 
never been disclosed, although it is suspected that Wood- 
man had by this time enlisted the aid of some relatively 
well-to-do history alumni.) The result was the procure- 
ment of the freshman coach as a tutor for two early 
morning hours, three days a week. 

The following Saturday U.M. opened its conference 
season away, and fifth string guard Kollas was not on 
the list of the travelling squad. At noon, after the list 
was posted, Woodman chanced to have lunch in the 
faculty cafeteria (research also disclosed Woodman's 
hatred of cafeterias and his previous absolute refusal to 
enter one) and happened to sit down by Athletic Director 
Gray. As a casual part of the conversation, which some- 
how had come around to football, Professor Woodman 
mentioned that he had been interested in the progress 
of a football player and that it was obvious that if he 
weren't included in the group of players taken to games 
he couldn't possibly have a chance to play. Director Gray, 
no doubt well informed on the situation as it was devel- 
oping, disclaimed any knowledge of the make-up of the 
travelling squad, but did indicate certain knowledge that 
it was too late to make any changes. Kollas did not travel 
to the game. 

In fact, two more games slipped by without his having 
played a minute. The fifth game of the season was at 
home with one of the weaker conference opponents. 
Twice during the preceding week, Professor Woodward 
talked with both the tutor and with Coach Stone. Each 
time, Coach Stone gave assurance that Kollas had not 
been forgotten, that he was being treated like all other 
members of the squad, and that, after all, Stone had 
constantly to bear in mind the standards of athletic per- 
formance set by the university and the conference. Surely 
Professor Woodman understood this and was not sug- 
gesting that the Athletic Department violate its profes- 
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sional ethics (this was not put quite this way) in order 
to give preference to one student. “If we do this for 
one student,’ he said, “we will find ourselves in the 
position of having to do it for all students, and you can 
see what would happen to our standards then.” Professor 
Woodman assured him that he was not seeking preferen- 
tial treatment, that he understood the standards question, 
and that he was only interested in this student. 

Regardless of the motivations, the fourth quarter of 
the game found Coach Stone's charges well ahead and 
Kollas in the line. Twice, opposing linemen crashed 
through Kollas’s position to throw U.M.’s passers for 
serious losses. U.M. then punted, and an end sweep for 
the opposition netted no gain. When two slashes through 
Kollas’s position gained 23 yards, Kollas was replaced. 
Professor Woodman, in the stands, was an astute enough 
observer to realize only that his protégé had been removed 
from the game after a very short period. 


On Monday, Professor Woodman called Coach Stone 
expecting an encouraging report on Kollas’s progress. 
Stone, on the other hand, rather expected an apology 
from Woodman. After the initial pleasantries, Stone 
patiently criticized Kollas’s performance in nontechnical 
language for Woodman. Although it was not completely 
intelligible to the historian, he understood enough to 
gather that Kollas had failed both him and the Depart- 
ment of History rather dismally. But Woodman rebounded 
rapidly. He pointed out that one test is really never 
enough and that academicians usually realize this, espe- 
cially for undergraduates, and nearly always give two or 
more examinations to their students each term. Perhaps, 
too, an element of chance entered in, and, really, per- 
formance on a half dozen plays could hardly be conclusive. 
And then there were something like 80 boys out for 
football, and it must be awfully difficult to know what 
any one of them was really capable of. This had been 
the week, too, when Kollas had had two hour exams and 
a term paper due; he had been working very hard on 
these, so probably wouldn't have been up to his peak 
abilities on Saturday. The trump card was to tell Stone 
of the plan to have Kollas apply for the Roades scholar- 
ship and the necessity of a distinguished football record 
in getting the award. Naturally, he mentioned the recent 
unfortunate record of the history department and stressed 
the importance of remedial action within the department 
and the necessity of cooperation by all other parts of the 
University. Dean Howard's and President Lampere’s 
interest was casually mentioned. Coach Stone was im- 
pressed and promised to give Kollas another chance if 
it were at all possible. 

Fortunately, or perhaps unfortunately, the series of 
events ends at this point. In evaluation, it is clear that 
little disapprobation is due Kollas. He was a pawn 
in the system, and it is hardly realistic to expect him, 
in his yet immature years, to have taken a strong personal 
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stand to the point of refusing to cooperate. One wonders, 
however, what effect participation in such a scheme has 
had on this obviously superior intellect. He could not 
have been ignorant of the maneuvering of Professor 
Woodman in his behalf; one might suspect that ‘ends 
justify means’’ was an important part of Kollas’s educa- 
tion. The behavior of Professor Woodman, on the other 
hand, was unquestionably reprehensible. In the first place, 
his personal motives were such that he stands accused 
of having taken part in this nefarious adventure for 
personal reasons. Even had this element not been present, 
no academic department of a great university can adopt 
the philosophy that the objectives of the department are 
more important than the means employed in obtaining 
them. Dean Howard's conduct also merits disapprobation, 
since it is clesr that he knew of Woodman’s scheme and 
at least tacitly approved it. The Administration could 
have been commended on its prompt removal of Wood- 
man (this received such wide publicity that the details 
need not be repeated here) had it not been clear that 
at least Howard was aware of the plan nearly from its 
conception, As it was, the removal appears to have been 
more for the failure than for the attempt. It is clear, too, 
that the athletic department, particularly Coach Stone, 
should also be censured for its behavior. It is evident 
that Kollas received special treatment from Stone as a 
result of the pressures brought on him by Woodman. 
If he (Stone) had been forthright and honest in the 
afair, there is little doubt that Kollas would have been 
cut from the squad before the first game. Stone's actions 
indicated some duplicity in his statements about the 
necessity of integrity in maintaining the athletic standards 
of the institution. Stone could early have informed Wood- 
man that the athletic department did not tell the history 
department how to run its affairs and that he would 
tolerate no such interference in the opposite direction. 

The really fundamental issue, however, does not con- 
cern these individuals or these incidents. They are only 
a case study of a more general problem: how much of 
this sort of thing can be permitted under general ethical 
standards of society and what is the morality of gaining 
academic respectability under programs such as these? 
It is clear that not all academic department budgets can 
be used to subsidize students to acquire the symbols of 
academic achievement. Direct subsidization of the publi- 
cation of staff members’ book-length manuscripts also has 
a claim on these funds; a journal for the publication 
of staff members’ articles deserves consideration. Further- 
more, it is possible to imagine an extreme case where a 
whole football team might be fielded of potential Roades 
scholars (or some other scholarship candidates) spon- 
sored by several academic departments. It is easy to see 
what this would do to the athletic standards of any insti- 
tution. 

It is not the purpose here to propose any solution for 
the general problem, although clearly it is a -matter of 
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grave concern. Present conference machinery for dealing 
with the problem is generally regarded as antiquated 
and unworkable. Certainly it was useless in the Kollas 
case. Some new techniques must be found, but certainly 
good faith on the part of all institutions will be required. 

It would be pleasant to report either that Kollas was 
awarded the Roades scholarship or that he somehow saved 
the game against U.M.'s archrival, University of the West, 
on Thanksgiving Day, but real life frequently does not 
proceed in such heroic fashion. Kollas was promoted to 
the third string the day of the last-described telephone 


conversation, and during a hard scrimmage (which one 
impartial observer noted seemed to be concentrated on 
the side of the line to which Kollas was assigned) he 
broke a small bone in his ankle and was lamented in the 
local press as “‘out for the season." In December, Kollas 
unexpectedly married his childhood sweetheart from 
Hillburg and became automatically ineligible for the 
Roades scholarship. Most recently, I had a Christmas 
card from Woodman. He is now in Borneo, under an 
ICA contract, teaching American history in the Institute 


* of Public Affairs. 


Hercules and Ompbale 


The powers told him to come, and so he came. 

The office dwindled as he entered it. 

Told to sit down, he sat; Omphale smiled. 

There was no guile in this hero from afar, 
Doomed by his strength to mangle the opposition, 
Then made to submit to the trammels of punctuation, 
And wear the female garb of proper syntax. 

Gazing upon that Atlantean form 

Omphale’s eyes grew gentle; there was so much 

Of that alien child, and all that bulk was baffled. 


University of Utah 
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4. 


A Propo sal fora New College of Liberal Arts’ 


Tue idea that a liberal arts education defies definition 
springs from a heroic view of its aims: that it should de- 
velop the entire complex of habits, knowledge, apprecia- 
tions, and abilities which the high-school graduate needs 
before he goes on to graduate school or a life’s work. 
There is something immediately attractive in so generous 
an ambition, and most of us tend to regard the college 
with more specialized aims as falling away from the lib- 
eral arts ideal. Specialization of purpose is easily achieved, 
of course, by stressing vocational preparation, or by such 
strong educational “‘slants’’ as those we associate with St. 
John’s or Antioch or Sarah Lawrence, or by that concen- 
tration on advanced studies toward which some of our 
elite colleges are already drifting, a concentration which 
can gradually transform the institution into a “prep col- 
lege’’ for the graduate schools. Much can be said in de- 
fense of these specializations of purpose, particularly in 
terms of educational efficiency and the achievement of a 
distinctive institutional personality; and no one wants all 
our colleges cut to the same pattern. But the greater chal- 
lenge lies in the idea of a college that devotes itself body 
and soul to giving as many of its students as possible as 
much as possible of that indefinable thing called a liberal 
education. 

The hundreds who have written about it and the 
hundreds of thousands who have experienced it are 
convinced there is something there, and that something 
is precious. 

—Schmidt, The Liberal Arts College, 241. 
The task before New College is not to find means to 


specialized ¢nds, but to find better means of achieving the 
traditionally generous purposes of the liberal arts ideal. 


L Er us start from our dissatisfactions with present college 
programs. The most easily identified weaknesses are those 
in particular areas: physical science (most notoriously), 
English composition, history, and general reading. 

By now C. P. Snow, the editorial pages, and course- 
registration statistics should have convinced all but the 
hardest-shell humanist that we are not doing enough in 
science, especially in mathematics and physics. Our obliga- 


* Winning essay in a contest sponsored by the Thomas West 
Hammond Foundation, Boston. 
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tion here is not just to the nation in a time of crisis but 
also to the individual student in a time when new intel- 
lectual worlds are being discovered. The small college 
cannot do all that needs to be done, of course; to begin 
with, its budget and faculty are too limited for much ad- 
vanced work. But we can give every freshman a rigorous 
introduction to the methods and principles of the sciences. 
The basic need is for more mathematics; Galileo said it: 
the Book of Nature is open before us all, but it is written 
in the language of mathematics. And our students must 
see mathematics in action, mathematics as applied in mod- 
ern science. The science-minded freshman usually wants an 
introductory course in physics, mathematics, or chemistry. 
Fine; he will be taking many other courses in science. For 
the non-science-minded freshman, however, we must re- 
quire—despite the anguish of the biologist and geolugist— 
an introductory course in mathematics and physics (prefer- 
ably) or mathematics and chemistry.” Such a course should 
be given more time than a present full-year course—but not 
twice as much, or it may be considered simply as two 
conventional courses put together. And beyond this all 
students should have at least another year’s work in scierce. 
Moreover, the teachers and equipment must be found for 
thoroughly respectable major programs in each of the 
sciences, so that New College can send well-grounded 
men on for further study in graduate schools or industry 
Finally, we must have the wit and humility to identify 
the occasional student of exceptional scientific promise 
and then send him off at once to one of the great univer- 
sities—not to abandon his liberal education but to con- 
tinue it in an institution possessed of the material equip- 
ment and large staff of specialists necessary for his fullest 
development in science. 

Defeatism, hypocrisy, and transparent rationalization 
may appear occasionally anywhere in the college program, 
but over English Composition they hang like a great, dis- 
mal cloud. There is not a college in the country which 
would deny that the ability to write effective prose is one 
of the major objectives of a liberal education, and not a 


*A stand must be taken here, at the first mention of require- 
ments in New College. Nothing is more withering than an 
unnecessary requirement. On the other hand, there can be no 
program to begin with except through requirements. This essay 
will therefore continue to mention requirements freely without 
worrying about “compulsion” or “authoritarianism.’’ The pro- 
gram as a whole will not be found tyrannical. 
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coilege in the country with an adequate program in writ- 
ing. The pretense is always that the problem is one of lesser 
magnitude. The college tinkers with composition in the 
Freshman English course (about a three-to-one mixture 
of literature and composition), or makes the gesture of a 
remedial writing program, or simply declares brazenly 
that its (highly selected) students grow naturally into 
good writers in college. None of this will do. We know 
that our seniors write atrocious prose, and we know that 
writing can be taught. Under the defensive verbiage and 
posturing there is a simpler reason for inaction ; we cannot 
afford adequate teaching in composition. A strong writing 
program—a theme a week all through college, say—would 
seem to involve hiring a small army of teachers. 

What might be tried, though, is a writing program 
taught by the students themselves. Patient experimenting 
would be required to work out its final, operative shape, 
but the general lines are clear enough. The English staff 
gives a first-term introduction to the writing program and 
is responsible for occasional checking and overhauls; 
lowerclassmen write under the supervision of upperclass- 
men of superior ability, helping each other through group 
correction and discussion procedures ;* upperclassmen, ac- 
cording to ability, continue writing weekly essays, or teach 
and correct lowerclass composition in teams of three or 
four, or join the senior committee that sets the weekly 
topics and administers the system. Such a program does 
not seem to make inordinate demands on the students 
either as writers or as teachers of writing, but a remarkable 
increase in student responsibility is implied—deliberately 
so. 

Our students’ ignorance of the simplest historical facts 
is often deplored, and their general inability to put things 
into historical perspective. This is a national weakness, 
perhaps; America is not a history-minded country. Still, 
we expect some historical depth in the educated man: an 
understanding of how our modern institutions began; 
some knowledge of the whole development of our coun- 
try and its traditions; beyond that, some understanding of 
the European civilization that produced us and that con- 
cerns us deeply even now; and some awareness of the 
retrospective view itself, of the conditions and limits of 
history. A required freshman course can hardly satisfy 
all these aims, but it can make a strong beginning. Not a 
course restricted to a survey of European history, however, 
or American history, or America since the Industrial 
Revolution, or historiography, but a carefully organized 
“problems” course moving through all of these areas. 
Additional support for history can be provided by includ- 
ing historical works in all four years of the college read- 
ing program (to be described next) and by placing some 
emphasis on the history of the subject in each of the 
programs of concentration. 


*A useful beginning here has been made in experiments at 
Oregon; see Charlton Laird’s “Freshman English During the 
Flood,” College English XVIII (1956), 131-38. 
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To complete the social science requirements, we must 
ensure training in modern society as well as the past; New 
College will also require a year’s work in political science 
or economics. 

We all want our students to read much more widely, 
not only because this would strengthen all their college 
studies but because we want them to go on reading after 
they leave. A few colleges have reading programs; but as 
the skeptics point out, their students tend to use “ reading’ 
periods” simply as extra time for play or regular studies. 
Meanwhile, the majority of colleges keep tightening 
course requirements. The present college either gives the 
student no time for general reading, or gives him the time 
but does not see to it that he actually spends it reading. 
Something can be done here, surely, in New College. 

What seems indicated is a program allowing the student 
considerable freedom of choice among books, but not so 
much that the program becomes unmanageable. And, as 
we did in the similar problem of writing, we must draw 
freely on the energy and intelligence of the student body 
itself; for administering a reading program is no light 
task. 


Every year at New College the student chooses from 
a selection of reading lists, and then from among books 
on the list chosen. (At no time is the student required to 
read for examination more than a third of the books on 
any list.) He reads some of these during the fall and 
winter terms; the spring term at New College* is designed 
specifically to allow time for completion of the reading, 
for discussions and group study, and for administering 
and correcting the reading-list examinations. Lowerclass 
lists are revised annually, with faculty advice, by the 
junior Committee on the Reading Program, the group 
which also composes the examinations and organizes their 
correction. Junior lists and examinations are composed by 
seniors majoring in appropriate disciplines. Senior lists 
are made up by the faculty. Seniors are not examined 
separately on their lists, but are expected to make good 
use of the readings in their comprehensive examinations. 
The freshman lists embrace works in all four of the 
curricular divisions," but each list favors a different inter- 


“See the appended Tables for the college calendar. 


"Divisions of the Curriculum 


Natural Sciences Mathematics 

& Mathematics Physics 
Chemistry 
Biology 
Geology & Geography 
Astronomy 
Psychology* 


Social Science & History 
History Economics 
Political Science & International Re 
lations 
Sociology & Anthropology (if 
offered ) 
Religion* 
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est—science, for example, or government or philosophy. 
The sophomore lists are somewhat more specialized but 
still embrace works in all three divisions. The upperclass 
lists (there are several in each field of concentration, 
usually) are increasingly specialized; though by no means 
restricted to the various majors, they tend to include 
works from other divisions only if exceptionally important 
or contributing indirectly to the field of concentration. 
Every reading list includes both historical and foreign 
language works, and the student is expected to read at 
least a few of each. Reading lists and examinations are 
regarded at New College as fully accredited courses. 


Let us now consider two more general weaknesses of the 
present American college program. The first and more 
serious of these has been suggested already: our students 
are not active enough in the educational process. For 
most of his four years the student still sits in a classroom 
being educated, taking, as we always say, a course. The 
teacher selects the materials, arranges them, does most of 
the talking about them, and composes and grades the 
final examination. Now, there is certainly no need to veer 
to the opposite extreme. The course as an educational 
unit planned by an expert is clearly here to stay, and so 
is the teacher. But we must learn to trust the students 
with a larger share of responsibility, and to do this we 
must deemphasize formal courses under continuous 
faculty supervision. The course must be thought of as a 
unit of learning, not a unit of instruction, and in ap- 
propriate subjects the students must do some of the “teach- 
ing’ themselves. 


The reading and writing programs at New College are 
intended as giant steps in this direction, running as they 
both do through all four years of college. In appropriate 
subjects the New College faculty should also experiment 
with substituting programs of independent preparation 
for conventional courses: the teacher explains the objec- 
tives of the program to the class, outlines a suitable pro- 
gram of preparation, gives a clear account of the final 
examination, and announces his availability for guidance; 
the class is allowed time and facilities for thorough 
preparation, both in individual study and in group work- 
shops and discussions; and the teacher steps in again 
before the examination to review weak spots and to help 


Humanities English & American Literature” 
Foreign Languages & Literature 
Fine Arts 
Music 


Philosophy" 


® Modern psychology seems less interested in social motivations than 
in biological patterns of development and response. Most studies in 
religion are in comparative cultures and systems of social ethics, and 
in the history of Christianity as an institution as well as a faith. 
Psychology is therefore placed with the sciences, religion with the 
social sciences. Philosophy spans all divisions. 


» This would include Drama, Speech, etc., and perhaps Comparative 
Literature. 
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the class organize its views on the program as a whole. 
Finally, even in formal courses at New College the teacher 
might occasionally let the students work on their own o1 
under the guidance of upperclassmen. 


The other general charge is that too much of a student's 
program remains an accumulation of unrelated education- 
al fragments. Things are better than they were; the or- 
ganized major program leading to a comprehensive 
examination has been strikingly effective. But we have had 
no comparable success with studies outside the major. Let 
us consider the purposes of these studies, both for the 
lowerclassman and the senior. 


One obligation of the lowerclass curriculum is to pro- 
vide a solid foundation in a variety of disciplines, habituat- 
ing the student to the methods and language of each by 
taking him through a substantial series of increasingly 
difficult problems so related as to form a meaningful 
whole. This is the sort of introductory course we are 
best at now. Such commitment to rigorous introductory 
training is not equivalent to sacrificing breadth for spe- 
cialization ; the belief implied is that any breadth worthy 
of the name is achieved by knowing several things well 
rather than many things poorly. 

But our lowerclass students also deserve a responsible 
intellectual orientation to the entire spectrum of human 
studies. The introductory training course is necessarily 
more concerned with practice in methods and language 
than with discussion of underlying premises; the student 
does not have time, for example, to consider the limita- 
tions implicit in the methods and language to begin with. 
And he has no chance to compare disciplines carefully. In 
addition to the training courses he needs what might be 
called a philosopher's introduction to college studies. 


At New College, then, the freshman Introduction to 
the Liberal Arts will consider the philosophic bases, 
characteristic procedures, vocabularies, and standards of 
judgment in each field of study, beginning with the 
natural sciences, social sciences, and humanities, then 
moving to the disciplines within these large areas. Sup- 
portive practice is provided by work on problems repre- 
sentative of the different disciplines, and by the student's 
analysis of his experiences in these problems. The course 
is taught by a philosopher, but specialists are brought in 
frequently to refine points under discussion in their areas 
and to help with the problems, and also to dramatize 
for the students the desirability of an eventual commit- 
ment to some area of special competence. 

The senior’s needs are different. As a lowerclassman 
he had a good introduction to other disciplines than 
that of his major, but since then little has been built on 
those foundations—a few electives, at most. The present 
system in effect encourages him to let that knowledge 
and ability wither away, to relinquish abjectly all claims 


*The “concurrent” course, to be described later, is particularly 
suited to this purpose, especially for upperclassmen. 
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to adequacy in those other disciplines. What he needs is 
an organized review of those outside studies, approach- 
ing them now not as a freshman being oriented to col- 
lege studies but more as a specialist examining other 
fields of specialization. 

The Special Studies program at New College is de- 
signed to refresh, organize, and strengthen the senior’s 
knowledge and ability in areas beyond that of his greatest 
competence. It is taught by the philosophy department in 
collaboration with appropriate specialists. There are three 
Separate groups; seniors majoring in the same division 
are placed together for Special Studies in the other two 
divisions. Laboratory work, written exercises, readings, 
discussions, films, and lectures all are employed, but the 
chief emphasis falls on a series of fairly advanced prob- 
lems, and on the subsequent analytical discussion of 
these problems and of the means chosen by the class for 
their. solution. Towards the end, attention is directed to 
the division in which the group is concentrating; prob- 
lems and discussions here encourage comparison of the 
students’ major fields with each other, in order to 
sharpen the senior’s awareness of the strengths, limita- 
tions, and possibilities for growth of his chosen field 
of specialization. 


II 


Ler us turn now from the distinctive stresses of New 
College to consider its program as a whole, working 
from the attributes of a New College senior standing on 
the platform at commencement. 


1. He knows one subject very well. 

2. He has a grasp of the principles of all the major 
divisions of human studies, and has had a rigorous 
basic training in several different disciplines. 

3. He likes to read, and reads accurately and sen- 
sitively. 

4. He writes adult prose with clarity and force. 

He reads easily in a foreign language. 

6. He has a sense of history, and considerable know!- 
edge of it as well. 

7. He has achieved a measure of philosophic self- 
awareness. 


Considering all that the senior may need, this seems 
a very modest list indeed. It would be easy to add other, 
more generalized qualities: intellectual honesty, a dis- 
ciplined curiosity, social resourcefulness, emotional 
stability, religious awareness, and so forth. But the seven 
achievements listed here are enough to build on. If the 
clearest mark of a liberal education is the willingness to 
make a reasonable guess, it is only appropriate that the 
liberal arts college itself should be founded on one: the 
reasonable guess that a student achieving these things has 
achieved most of the other things involved in a liberal 
education. 

1. “He knows one subject very well.” 
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This is our strongest point at present, and it would 
be folly to tamper. The specialist is the best judge of a 
student's experience, and we must trust him to develop 
an adequate program of advanced studies. At present 
about 15% of a student's lowerclass work is in the major 
subject, about 40% of his upperclass work; this seems 
about right. And the comprehensive examination has 
proved an effective means of strengthening the student's 
total grasp of his subject. 


What can be challenged ‘is the tendency to identify 
major fields with departmental boundaries, and New Col- 
lege should offer at least a few composite majors, for 
their intrinsic value and also to prevent the hardening of 
faculty thinking along departmental lines.” 


2. “He has a grasp of the principles of all the major 
divisions of human studies, and has had a rigorous 
basic training in several different disciplines.” 


A number of appropriate measures have already been 
suggested here: the Introduction to Liberal Arts, the 
senior Special Studies Program, and the natural and so- 
cial science requirements. The humanities remain to be 
considered. 


, Requirements in the humanities should be restricted to 
courses “opening doors’ for students, giving them the 
basic critical equipment and some view of the territory 
to be explored—courses in how to read, see, and listen 
But these courses must be required; failure to provide 
a basic competence in both the literary and nonliterary 
arts is simply inadmissible. Two courses will be enough, 
a freshman Introduction to Literature and a freshman or 
sophomore Fine Arts and Music course." 


But these bare requirements do not begin to satisfy 
the college's responsibilities. The commitment to the 
humanities of the liberal arts college is not just a matter 
of tradition, nor should it dwindle into “holding the 
ground” against the natural and social sciences; the true 
connection is a timeless one, springing from the nature 
of the humanities and of liberal education. It may have 
to do with the fact that in the arts everything circles 
back to questions of value, or that here we can “‘prove”’ 
judgments only on the basis of a somewhat greater 


"Possible Composite Majors 


Mathematics & Physics 
Mathematics & Astronomy 
Biology & Chemistry* 
Biology & Geology Fine Arts & Music 
Political Science & History Philosophy & Literature 
Political Science & Economics Philosophy & Mathematics 


History & Religion 
History & Fine Arts 
Literature & Fine Arts 


* Biology & Chemistry = “Pre-medical” is a usual connection. But 
there is no reason to regard composite majors as justifiable only as 
preprofessional studies. In fact, there is no reason why some profes- 
sional subjects could not be fashioned into useful liberal arts courses: 
jurisprudence, for example. 


*A “concurrent” year-course (see the last paragraph of this 
section) with alternating lectures and discussions in art and 


music and an extensive program of outside exercises; equivalent 
to about 11 conventional year-courses. 
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probability, or that here we constantly exercise a range 
of human faculties other than that of discursive reason. 
In any case, we know that the humanities are not mere- 
ly to be “introduced” in college; the student must be 
submerged in them. 


New College must provide its students with a rich, 
organized, well-housed, well-subsidized, four-year ex- 
tracurricular experience in the arts; the usual skimpy, 
unorganized jumble of “events” will not serve. The 
library must have an extensive collection of records, 
prints, and art slides, and these should circulate as freely 
as books. Let us be quite clear about this; the New 
College offering in the arts—plays, films, concerts, 
lectures, readings, and exhibitions—must be unprece- 
dented among small American colleges. Our present 
student, once outside the classroom, too often turns to a 
cultural fare beneath contempt, the tinny wares of a 
mass-audience industry; this must not be the case at 
New College. 

3. “He likes to read, and reads accurately and sen- 

sitively.” 

4. “He writes adult prose with clarity and force.” 

5. “He reads easily in a foreign language.” 

The reading and writing programs have been de- 
scribed. As to languages, our practice at present is to 
require a certain level of proficiency, then do nothing to 
ensure continued use. New College should encourage 
further use by: including works in foreign languages 
in every reading list; requiring some foreign language 
reading in the senior Special Studies program; making 
use of foreign periodicals in appropriate major programs; 
and of course including many foreign language offer- 
ings in the extracurricular program. 

6. “He has a sense of history, and a considerable 

knowledge of it as well.” 

7. “He has achieved a measure of philosophic self- 

awareness.” 


We have discussed what should be done in history. 
The freshman introduction to the Liberal Arts and the 
senior Special Studies program both have a philosophic 
bias, but an additional term of philosophy should be en- 
couraged (though not required): ethics, epistemology, 
logic, aesthetics, or a history of philosophy. 


A typical four-year program at New College can now 
be drawn up. The calendar, class-hour system, and other 
machinery will be found in the appended tables; it is 
enough here to say that the academic year is divided into 
two ten-week terms and a short spring term of seven 
weeks. Aside from the writing program, the student 
takes the equivalent of 31/,-4 courses in each “regular” 
term, about 21/,-3 in the spring term, the exact figure 
depending on the weight of his “concurrent year- 
course.” This is a course with frequent short meetings 
running through the year (the number of meetings de- 
termined by need) ; it is designed for more efficient study 
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of those subjects taught best by “frequent exposure” 
(foreign languages, for example, and the introductory 
course in Fine Arts and Music), but it is also well-suited 
to independent study programs. The short spring term 
is intended as a yearly “change of pace,” and to en- 
courage further experimentation with informal course 
procedures; it also makes room for the completion of 
the annual reading program. 


FRESHMAN YEAR 


(Fall term) (Winter term) 


(Spring term) 


1. Introduction to 1. History 1. History 
the Liberal 
Arts 

2. Mathematics 2. Mathematics 2. Completion of 
& Physics & Physics Reading List, 


& Examina- 
tion 
3. Introduction 3. Introduction 
to Literature to Literature 
Concurrent year-course (Foreign Language, Fine Arts & 
Music, or other “frequent exposure” subject) 


English Composition Writing Program 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 


1. Political Sci- 1. Political Sci- 1. Elective 
ence or ence or 
Economics Economics 


2. Science course 2. Science course 2. Completion of 
Reading List, 
& Examina- 
tion 
3. Elective 3. Elective 
Concurrent year-course (FL, FA & M, etc.) 
Writing Program 


JUNIOR YEAR 


1. Course in ma- 1. Course in ma- 1. Special course 
jor subject ° jor subject or program 
in the major 
2. Philosophy (?) 2. Additional 2. Completion of 
course in the Reading List. 
major & Examina- 

tion 

3. Elective 3. Elective 
Concurrent year-course (a program of studies in a 
special subject, probably) 
Writing Program 


SENIOR YEAR 
1. Course in ma- 1. Course in ma- 1. Special senior 
jor subject jor subject course, lead- 
ing to Comp. 
Exam. 


2. Special Studies 2. Special Studies 2. Completion of 
Reading List 
3. Elective 3. Elective 
Concurrent year-course (a program in the major, if 
recommended by the dept.) 
Writing Program 
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So far New College has been considered as an educa- 
tional program. But it will also be a place, a community 
of teachers and students, and the complex life of their 
day-to-day activities through the academic seasons. The 
host of problems suggested by this wider view can hard- 
ly be debated here, but an imaginary sketch of New 
College in action may show how decisions in many dif- 
ferent areas might combine to promote that assurance of 
clear collective purpose which transforms what is merely 
a program into a college’s way of life. 


At this distance from New College, it is somehow 
harder to see buildings than people, but their strong 
lines suggest that they are not in the usual Colonial 
Gothic of campus architecture and were planned from 
the inside out, rather than the reverse.’ Students at New 
College do not learn to despise their college buildings 
as their taste improves in art classes, and what Thoreau 
claimed for the mountains around Williams College 
might be claimed for the buildings of New College, that 
they are worth at least one fully-endowed professorship. 
And everything centers around the library; every visitor 
asks to see it first. 

The faculty (about 50, for a student body of 600) 
is a tribute to the administration’s vigorous recruitment 
policies, which include exchange-interview arrangements 
with institutions in this country and abroad, cooperation 
with foundations and the government, and an annual 
circuit of leading graduate schools. It is mainly “a teach- 
ing faculty,” but the lighter load of the spring term 
encourages research, and the summer program of ad- 
vanced studies gives many of them a chance to teach 
specialized courses that would be inappropriate for under- 
graduates. Faculty morale is high for a number of reasons 
—good salaries, good housing, the excitement of par- 
ticipating in a new educational venture, and the knowl- 
edge that the faculty is entrusted with unusual powers 
in determining college policy. At New College there 
are voting faculty members on the board of trustees; 
many faculty committees are empowered to act directly, 
without waiting for the next general faculty meeting; 
and the general faculty meeting is not clogged with 
administrative details. The faculty's decisions are not 
subject to presidential veto. All of this results in a 
sense of faculty effectiveness in getting principles into 
practice, and meanwhile time is saved everywhere for the 
teacher’s main business, teaching. But the most important 
reason for the faculty’s high morale is simply the New 
College student. He wants to learn, he expects to do 


*Some excellent works on planning (and on use) of college 
buildings are now available, and can save considerable amounts 
of money. See, e.g., Planning Functional College Housing 
(Columbia, 1956), Planning the University Library Building 
(Princeton, 1949), and A Manual for Studies of Space Utiliza- 
tion in Colleges (Ohio, 1957). 
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much of the work himself, and he regards his teachers 
as guides rather than as tyrants or entertainers. It is no 
wonder that faculty attrition is low at New College. 
The President, far from regarding the faculty's powers 
as an infringement on his prerogatives, is pleased to be 
relieved of the role of administrative bottleneck; he has 
more important things to do. He concerns himself with 
administrative efficiency, faculty and student recruitment 
and morale, community and alumni relations, and means 
of increasing cooperation with other educational institu- 
tions. He accepts the chief responsibility for continuous 
objective reassessment of the entire educational contribu- 
tion of the college, for leadership in long-range planning, 
and for proclaiming and vigorously defending again and 
again the educational ideals of New College to the widest 
possible audience. He is not necessarily a great fund- 
raiser, administrator, or even scholar, but he is a great 
champion of the college and the liberal arts ideal. 


Of New College’s 600 students, about 400 are men, 
200 women—"‘enough women to keep the men in line, 
enough men to let the women do some work.” Their 
morale is high because student responsibility is evident 
everywhere at New College—in the student-admir‘stered 
reading and writing programs, and also in the student- 
administered honor system, attendance system, and 
athletic program. Students may register in a course 
(“take an R") if they wish to deemphasize grades—the 
student is notified by the teacher only if his grades fall 
below C plus, though grades are kept for the registrar— 
and the option is taken fairly frequently. Study groups 
are formed for classes or simply to investigate special 
interests, and sometimes the program of a particularly 
ambitious group is accepted as a valid course by the 
faculty. The college's extracurricular offering of plays, 
films, concerts, and exhibitions is one of the features 
remembered most vividly by alumni; and every dormitory 
has its listening room and record concerts, every social 
room its weekly change of pictures and sculpture, every 
student room its borrowed library records and prints. 
For all this, visitors often come away with the impres- 
sion that the students must sleep and take their meals in 
the library. The reading assignments are not enormous; 
it’s just that the students are at home with books. They 
consult each other about the reading lists, study books 
together, learn to sample widely in order to pick out the 
best titles, and so slip gradually into the habit of reading 
good books. Also, they find the library an attractive place 
to work, Freshmen receive a very thorough introduction 
from the head librarian, and the reference librarian offers 
each group of junior majors a bibliographical introduc- 
tion to their field of concentration. The library has music 
rooms, slide-viewing facilities, and even projection rooms 
(educational films by day, general-interest films at night). 
There are several different browsing rooms, and ‘‘oases” 
scattered through the stacks; and the snack bar is not too 
far off. 
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There are social, special-interest, and hobby clubs of 
every variety, but fraternities or sororities are not per- 
mitted at New College. The sports program is almost 
exclusively in student hands, the College stipulating only 
that everyone must participate regularly in some form of 
athletics. New College being small and coeducational, 
the emphasis naturally falls on individual or small-group 
sports, especially for intercollegiate competition. Student 
publications are of unusually high calibre—as one might 
expect from New College’s emphasis on good writing. 
But of all -the “outside” activities at New College the 
students are perhaps proudest of the President’s Forum. 
This series was inaugurated by the President to provide 
distinguished guests, faculty, and students the chance 
to speak out regularly on highly controversial subjects: 
state and national politics, international affairs, religion, 
racial conflict, sexual morality, business and professional 
ethics—any issue, in short, where the emotions as well 
as the intellects of responsible adults are deeply in- 


September 26—December 6: Classes (10 weeks, 
2 hols. )* 

December 7 & 8: Review Days 

December 9—13: Examinations 

(December 18: Fall Commencement, if required) 
Winter Term 

January 9—March 21: Classes (10 weeks, 2 hols.) 

March 22 & 23: Review Days 

March 24—28: Examinations 

(April 2: Winter Commencement, if required) 
Spring Term 

April 10—May 31: Classes (7 weeks, 2 days, 1 hol.) 

June 1: Review Day 

June 2—6: Examinations 

June 11: Commencement 
(Summer Term, if required? 

June 26—September 5: Classes [10 weeks, 2 hols.] 

September 6 & 7: Review Days 

September 8—12: Examinations 

September 17: Summer Commencement ) 


* All terms begin on a Monday. 

* Theoretically desirable for economy and acceleration, a sum- 
mer term is undesirable if the faculty is strongly opposed or if 
students t.2ed to take summer jobs. The plant is not the college's 
greatest asset. A summer program of graduate studies would be 
more valuable in attracting good teachers to New College. But 
the college should reconsider the possibility of a summer term 
a few years after its founding. The calendar here allows a 15- 
or 16-week vacation if any long term is skipped. Students could 
be allowed to study through the year or omit any one long 
term. 


TABLES 
, 1. Calendar (1960-61) 
Fall Term 
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volved. The commitment of this forum to freedom of 
inquiry is bringing New College to the attention of a 
steadily widening public. 


All in all, it is an excited, and exciting, student body. 
They have a reasonable guess about the right uses of a 
liberal education, and they are acting on it. 


One word more. In planning a new college the prob- 
lem is not to devise a beautiful framework, finished in 
every detail, ready for the ideal faculty and student body 
to be poured in, but to find the best initial program and 
set of working conditions for an imperfect faculty and 
student body to experiment with as they too—not just 
the first planners—become involved in the exciting job 
of making theirs the best college of all. New College 
must develop a sense of its own history, clarify and 
broaden its first aims, and increase the versatility and 
directness of its methods; it must always be enrolled 
itself in a program of liberal education. 


2. Class-hour Schedule 


Fall and Winter Terms Spring Term 

M-S_ 8:00- 8:40 (concurrent) M-S_ 8:00- 8:40 
MWF or MWF or 

TuThS_ 8:50-10:00 TuThS 8:50-10:20 


10:10-11:20 10:30-12:00 
11:30-12:40 12:50- 2:20 
12:50- 2:00 2:30-4:00 
2:10- 3:20 (or later, for 

labs. ) 


Hours available’ 
Fall and Winter—30 meetings @ 1 hr. 10 min., or 


35 clock-hrs. 
Spring—22 meetings @ 1 hr. 30 min., or 33 clock- 
hrs. 


Concurrent Year-Course—from about 75 to about 
125 (5 meetings a week) meetings @ 40 min., 
or 50-83 clock-hrs. 


* Compare with the present system of 42 meetings @ 50 min., 
or 35 clock-hours. 


3. Requirements for a typical major program’ 


2 terms or more of introductory studies in lowerchass 
years. 


4 terms or more of advanced studies in junior & senior 
years. 


2 special major courses in the spring terms of the junior 
& senior years. 
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A concurrent course of studies in the major in the 
senior year, if the department thinks this advisable. 


A comprehensive examination in the spring of the senior 
year. 


*The amount of time given the major subject in the sample 
programs listed below cannot be stated precisely, because of 
the orientation course, reading lists, etc, but comes to about 
35% of the entire college program. 


4. Teaching Loads 


A. A total of 5 courses in the fall and winter terms, 
and 1 course in the spring term; no concurrent course. 

B. One “light” concurrent course, and a total of 5 
courses in the academic year. 

C. One “heavy” concurrent course, and a total of 4 
courses in the year. 


5. Typical Programs 


A. A normally balanced program; history major, ex- 
cused from the freshman Introduction to Literature. 


Freshman Year 


(Fall) (Winter ) (Spring) 
. Introd. to the 1. History 1. History 
Liberal Arts 


2. Mathematics & 2. Mathematics & 2. Reading List & 
Physics Physics Exam. 
ence 3. Political Sci- 

3. Political Sci- ence 


Concurrent course (Foreign Language) 


English Comp. Writing Program 


Sophomore Year 


1. Biology 1. Biology 1. Philosophy 
2. Literature 2. Literature 2. Reading List & 
3. Economics 3. Economics Exam. 
Concurrent course (Fine Arts & Music) 
Writing Program 
Junior Year 
1. History 1. History 1. Major course 
(Hist. ) 
2. Psychology 2. Psychology 2. Reading List & 
3. Fine Arts 3. Religion Exam. 
Concurrent (Foreign Lang. readings) 
Writing Program 
Senior Year 
1. History 1. History 1. Senior major 
course 
(Hist. ) 
2. Special Studies 2. Special Studies 2. Reading List & 
3. Political Sci- 3. History elective Exam. 


ence 
Concurrent (Literature reading program) 
Writing Program 
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B. Change of major; student starts to major in Eng- 
lish, then changes to a Chemistry major in the middle 
of his junior year. He has a foreign language already. 


Freshman Year 


(Fall) (Winter ) (Spring) 

1. Introd. to the 1. History 1. History 
Liberal Arts 

2. Introd. to 2. Introd. to 2. Reading List & 
Literature Literature Exam. 

3. Mathematics & 3. Mathematics & 
Chemistry Chemistry 


(Concurrent course: Fine Arts & Music) 


English Comp. Writing Program 


Sophomore Year 


1. English Lit. 1. English Lit. 1. Philosophy 
2. Economics 2. Economics 2. Reading List & 
3. Chemistry 3. Chemistry Exam. 


Concurrent course (Religion readings) 
Writing Program 


Junior Year 


(initial registration ) 


1. English Lit. 1. English Lit. 1. Major course 
(Eng. ) 

2. Music 2. English Lit. 2. Reading List & 

3. Political Sci- 3. Political Sci- Exam. 


ence ence 
Concurrent course (Foreign Lit. readings) 
Writing Program 


Junior Year 


(revised registration ) 


1. Chemistry 1. Major course 
2. English Lit, (Chem. ) 
3. Political Sci- 2. Reading List & 
ence Exam. 
Projects in Chemistry 
Writing Program 
Senior Year 
1. Chemistry 1. Chemistry 1. Senior major 
course 
(Chem. ) 
2. Special Studies 2. Special Studies 2. Reading List 
3. Physics 3. Physics 


Concurrent program in Chemistry 
Writing Program 


C. A program near the limit of concentration; fine 
arts major. 


Freshman Year 


(Fall) (Winter ) 
1. Introd. to the 1. Foreign Lang. 
Liberal Arts 


(Spring) 
1. Foreign Lang. 
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2. Introd. to 2. Introd. to 2. Reading List & 


Literature Literature Exam. 
3. Mathematics & 3. Mathematics & 
Physics Physics 
Concurrent (Fine Arts & Music) 
English Comp. Writing Program 


Sophomore Year 


1. History 1. History 1. Aesthetics 
2. Mathematics 2. Mathematics 2. Reading List & 
3. Music 3. Music Exam. 


Concurrent (Studies in Fine Arts) 
Writing Program 


Junior Year 


1. Fine Arts 1. Fine Arts 1. Major course 
2. Fine Arts 2. Fine Arts (FA) 
Studio Studio 2. Reading List & 


3. Economics 3. Economics Exam. 
Concurrent (History of music program) 
Writing Program 


... Clear channels of communication 


Senior Year 


. Fine Arts 1. Fine Arts 1. Senior major 


course (FA) 


. Special Studies 2. Special Studies 2. Reading List 
. Foreign Lit. 3. Foreign Lit. 


Concurrent (Studio program in Art) 
Writing Program 


D. First-year program for a transfer or foreign 
student entering at about the sophomore level. 


. Introd. to the 1. History 1. History 
Liberal Arts 
. Math. & 2. Math. & 2. Freshman 
Physics (or Physics (or Reading List 
Chem. ) Chem. ) & Exams. 
. Foreign Lang. or 3. Foreign Lang. or 
Introd. to Introd. to 
Lit. Lit. 
Concurrent (Studies in the probable major) 
Eng. Comp. Writing Program 
(if needed ) (Fresh. or Soph. level) 
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Although there undoubtedly are common principles of effective administration 
cutting across academic, business, and industrial organization, the ““management’’ 
concept is certainly inappropriate in the college and university world. Academi- 
cians are not simply hired hands any more than administrative officers are, and 
both must work together closely in the shaping of policy and the implementation 
of procedures. This being the case, the importance of clear channels of com- 
munication is even more crucial in higher education than elsewhere. Channels 
must flow freely up as well as down, and in a horizontal as well as a vertical 
direction. One of the basic functions of administration is the facilitation of 
communication, and it becomes a travesty when what should be a medium turns 
into a barrier. In short, the large college or university must have structural 
devices to keep key administrative officers from being psychologically isolated and 
physically inaccessible. In so far as ‘‘outside’’ and “inside” functions are con- 
cerned, this can be accomplished by the literal dividing of jobs or by the figurative 
dividing of job holders. 


From “Academic Administration: Its Abuses and Uses,” by Logan Wilson, 
Bulletin, Winter, 1955, p. 689. 
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Department Head or Chairman? 


The position of department head is firmly established 
in a large proportion of colleges and universities. The 
duties and functions of the office are much the same 
everywhere, although there is variation in the actual power 
and authority exercised by the one who holds the posi- 
tion. 

In recent years there has been a tendency in one insti- 
tution after another to change the title of this position 
from head to chairman. At some institutions all depart- 
ment heads have been changed to chairmen at one time. 
At others the practice has been to appoint chairmen when 
headships have become vacant and thus to accomplish 
the change gradually. At still other institutions there ap- 
pears to be no fixed policy; some departments have de- 
partment heads and others have chairmen, and as vacancies 
occur either a head or a chairman may be appointed, 
usually in accordance with the wishes of the department. 
Occasionally one who has served as chairman for a few 
years becomes head. Such a step is considered promotion 
and thus belies the claim that headship and chairmanship 
are commensurate. 

Does it make any difference? Many people will assert 
that it does not. But these very people often have strong 
convictions in favor of chairmen, which of course casts 
doubt on the assertion that it makes no difference. Pre- 
sumably a department head expects permanent tenure in 
his post and has a considerably higher salary than the next 
ranking staff member in the department. A chairman, on 
the other hand, may have been elected by the staff mem- 
bers for a fixed term, after which another person may be 
nained. The salary differential is not likely to be as great 
as in the case of a department head. Duties, functions, 
powers, and responsibilities are said to be identical in 
either case. Which system then is better? The question 
raises a number of fascinating problems in political sci- 
ence. 

The terms better or worse have no meaning except in 
relation to a number of important considerations. If 
prompt, confident, and authoritative administration is most 
important, then it may be supposed a department head is 
indicated. But perhaps that consideration is not so im- 
portant as some others. Is staff participation in determin- 
ing department policy most important? If so it may 
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better be achieved with a chairman. To my mind by far 
the greatest potential evil in a headship lies in the pos- 
sibility that one who gets it will turn out to be unsatisfac- 
tory. A department may be held back for years with such 
a head. If this danger is thought to be great the argu- 
ments for a chairman tend to become convincing, for he 
does not enjoy the fixed tenure associated with headship. 
And the evils that can flow from the appointment of an 
incompetent department head are so obvious and so well 
understood that they overshadow some weaknesses that 
may flow from chairmanship. Certainly either system can 


work very well indeed, and either system can turn out to 
be bad. 


Not infrequently a man is made chairman whom the 
authorities are not willing to make head. If this be the 
case, that department has second-class rating. If the chair- 
man is re-elected for one or two terms his position tends 
to become as secure as that of a head. This is so because 
the members of a department are reluctant to subject their 
own chairman to the embarrassment of rejection when 
that is not happening in other departments. So he stays 
put. It would seem that the principle of rotation must 
be made mandatory if it is to work. A department may 
find itself with a permanent chief officer whom the au- 
thorities did not consider worthy of headship. But there 
are some very notable exceptions to this. A staff may 
have chosen as chairman a very distinguished, outstand- 
ing, and capable man. Re-election to the post becomes a 
mere formality. In these fortunate circumstances it would 
make little difference whether he was called head, chair- 
man, secretary, or chief clerk. My own opinion is that a 
college should adopt one system or the other and adhere 
to it for all departments. Otherwise invidious implications 
are pretty sure to arise. It is not enough stoutly to main- 
tain that the chairmen have the same status as the heads. 
Why two titles for the same position? There must be 
some implications ; and indeed there are. 


If a headship is replaced by a chairmanship, what hap- 
pens to the power that formerly was vested in that office? 
Perhaps it will stay right in that office unimpaired. That 
would be true in the case of the distinguished person re- 
ferred to above. But the chances are overwhelming that 
one main purpose in making the change has been to de- 
flate the office somewhat ; and the power once vested there 
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will start to flow away. Will it flow up? or down? or will 


it spatter? Power is a slippery thing. 

If the staff is harmonious and well balanced, and the 
dean keeps his place, power may flow down to the staff 
and a specious but enjoyable form of democracy prevails. 
However, there is strong likelihood that power will flow 
upward to the dean's office. Most certainly this is true if 
the dean wants that to happen; there will be no firmly 
established, obdurate department head to thwart him. An 
amenable chairman can play the role of King’s minion 
and with no other thought in mind than his master’s will 
proceed to rule a department uncompromisingly with an 
iron hand. Some deans like this. They favor chairmanship. 


On the other hand, power may slip at once into the 
hands of the top level professors in the department. In- 
deed, frequently the reason why the change is made is 
that these people are unwilling to accept any one of their 
own number as head. This is a very common phenomenon 
and often springs from jealousy. But that is not all. Over 
the years men will have developed very intimate friend- 
ships, or perhaps animosities, that disqualify them for 
assuming authoritative control over their colleagues. Chair- 
manship does not imply so much power. Indeed a chair- 
man can pose as mere spokesman for his department. 
This can never quite be true, but the pose is easy to as- 
sume. And if the practice of rotation is begun it is likely 
to be accompanied with expressions of distaste at being 
drawn away from research to do secretarial tasks for a 
period of time. This attitude will certainly make of the 
office what they say that it is—a secretarial position. Thus 
the purpose is achieved; the position has indeed been de- 
flated. 

Another way to emphasize the purpose of deflation is 
to assign the chairmanship to someone of lower rank or 
stature than that of the top-bracket men. In either case 
power that formerly resided in the headship falls into 
their hands. Now what we have is oligarchy, not democ- 
racy. It can work beautifully, and it does at a number of 
institutions. At its best, perhaps this is a better system 
than permanent tenure headship even at its best. 

But if the oligarchs fall out, for whatever reasons, the 
situation deteriorates rapidly. The top flight men develop 
very firm conflicting opinions concerning departmental 
policy. Each of them finds supporters among the middle 
and lower bracket people and the stage is set for inter- 
necine warfare. The tragedy of this is that it tends to 
grow and get worse, the while everyone concerned tries 
to pretend that all is well and that democracy prevails. 
But such developments can truly be disastrous, especially 
as respects the morale of the younger staff members. 
Sometimes early symptoms of this are recognized by one 
or another of the upper-bracket men who, in the interests of 
harmony, will retire from the field and thus leave power 
in a still smaller oligarchy. Two or three aggressive and 
determined top-ranking staff members can have their way 
because other people do not want to participate in bicker- 
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ing. This of course is a common social phenomenon and 
it may very well explain why the oligarchic system in 
some departments seems to work so well. 

Now it will be said I have passed over a very important 
alternative possibility, the most important one of all. It 
is not inevitable that the power of a chairman will be- 
come any less than that of a head. It is not inevitable that 
power will flow upward to the Dean's office, or that an 
oligarchy will emerge. What can happen, and should hap- 
pen, is that the entire staff will function as a democratic 
body. With a chairman to perform routine functions the 
whole department will determine policy and manage its 
own affairs. This is the ideal reason for turning to chair- 
manship. 

Here we encounter a political phenomenon that is very 
old and absolutely universal. The writers of antiquity 
understood it thoroughly. It is so simple that even chil- 
dren are aware of it. Everyone gets a glimpse of it in 
given situations. But all-pervasive as it is we try to 
ignore the operation of it in our day-to-day efforts to 
practice democracy. The idea can be compressed into a 
very simple assertion: If is impossible to escape the im- 
plications of status. And yet we constantly pretend it is 
not so, as if we would deny capillary attraction, gravity, 
and the laws of the lever. 

A simple illustration will suffice. If a group of en- 
listed men sit in meeting with a captain it is impossible 
to practice democracy. They can pretend, and get along 
very well, but they cannot practice democracy because of 
the principle I have stated. The gulf between the captain 
and the men is too great. There is nothing he or they 
can do about it. He can be generous, fair, open-minded, 
considerate, patient, and self-effacing. The men can be 
honest, frank, and outspoken. But since the captain pos- 
sesses power, which he himself cannot discard, the men 
are not free agents. His own firm determination not to 
assert his power will not dispel the shadow which falls 
across the meeting due to the wide disparity in status. It 
is quite irrelevant for one who possesses power over others 
earnestly to protest that he does not misuse it, and that thus 
the meeting at which he presided was democratic. The 
objective fact of disparity in status is inescapable. 

This phenomenon operates whenever employer meets 
with employees, when managers, supervisors, or foremen 
meet with workers at 4 lower level. It appears in the 
church when bishop meets with minor clergy. It works in 
the best of families. It works in labor unions. In the 
realm of politics it works in caucus, convention, and 
committee. It is curious that so many high-minded, well- 
meaning people seem to think they can escape the im- 
plications of the power they possess simply by being 
nice. One can be ever so nice, and virtually abandon his 
power in specific instances, but it is there in spite of 
anything he can say or do. A familiar bit of mockery 
is to be seen in the case of a department head (or chair- 
man) who says that he has spoken to every member of a 
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staff and finds most of them, or all, in agreement with 
himself. Often it is true; but the assertion must be sus- 
pect. In so far as the chief officer has power officially to 
recommend salary increases, to recommend promotions, to 
recommend the appointment of new staff members, to 
appoint student assistants, to sign or refuse to sign requisi- 
tions for this or that, to approve or disapprove teaching 
loads and assignments, or the introduction of new courses, 
he possesses power whether he misuses it or not. No 
measure of kindly and impartial behavior can dispel the 
fact. Those who deal with him are not on an equal foot- 
ing and no amount of genial, hearty benevolence can 
alter the plain fact. To be sure, fair mindedness and de- 
cency on both sides of the desk can minimize the possible 
abuses almost to the vanishing point. Nevertheless, being 
kind, considerate, generous, fair, and self-effacing do not 
add up to democracy. 

I-refer to the practice of individual conferences with 
staff members. It has great merit and is heartily to be ap- 
plauded. But it has limitations. It is hardly practicable 
when the staff is large, and then perhaps it had better not 
be practiced at all. Above all, the chief should never pro- 
claim that he is going to consult the “‘key’” men, thus 
openly to separate the sheep from the goats. In any event 
the practice is time-consuming, and often frustrating. 
The proper way, it will be said, the democratic way, is to 
deal with important matters in staff meetings. Indeed this 
is a satisfactory way, and can work well enough so that 
many people will feel there is no better way. 

But a meeting can be democratic only in so far as those 
who participate enjoy comparable status and comparable 
ability to take part in deliberations. This is true even in 
small committee meetings. It is overwhelmingly true in 
large assemblies, composed of hundreds or thousands of 
people. Even a small department staff presents a very 
wide range in status. There will be one or two young 
men at the instructor level, unimportant and inexperi- 
enced. Also there will be on the staff older men of long 
experience, prestige, and perhaps distinction. In between 
are others at various stages on the scale. Indeed it is al- 
most certain that a department staff will present this 
picture. And this very fact tends to make democracy im- 
possible. Such men cannot face each other on a level of 
equality implied by democracy. The lower bracket men 
are almost abjectly dependent upon the elder statesmen 


for professional advancement. In some institutions it ix 


the rule that upper bracket men formally pass judgment 
on the question of promotion of their juniors. That prac- 
tice completely destroys the last vestige of democracy that 
might otherwise have prevailed. It is preposterous that 
such a rule should be incorporated in a manual of pro- 
cedure designed to establish democratic processes. It may 
be a good rule. That is not the point. At one blow it 
destroys democracy. The evils that can flow from this 
practice are so bad that nice people, especially those who 
practice them, will not even talk about them. They will 
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fatuously deny that their superior rank and status give 
them an advantage over their younger colleagues. But they 
can find plausible reasons for thwarting the progress of 
younger men who may threaten their own prestige and 
standing. Let younger men beware how they behave in 
open meeting to the discomfiture of older colleagues who 
pass judgment on their qualifications for advancement. 


1 would say to young men it is unwise to try to show in 
open meeting that your older colleague is stupid or in- 
competent. It may be fatal to prove it. 

The jealous or disgruntled older man can do great harm 
to his younger colleagues. A constant flow of correspond- 
ence goes on among senior staff members concerning the 
merits of younger men. At professional meetings the cor- 
ridors buzz with confidential talk about the merits of in- 
dividuals. Both good and evil flow from this. On the 
whole it may be inevitable and as it should be. Younger 
men must expect to be put through this barrage of gossip 
and letter writing. What I am saying is that junior, inter- 
mediate, and senior staff members cannot sit in staff meet- 
ings on terms of genuine equality. Good fellowship, 
friendliness, and intellectual honesty can and do overcome 
this deep flaw in the democratic character of a staff or- 
ganization. When these qualities do not prevail the ba- 
sically undemocratic character of the organization becomes 
appallingly apparent. Jealousies and factionalism emerge 
and pseudo-democratic procedure becomes an instrument 
for perpetrating shameful injustice. 

There is another kind of disparity that can undermine 
democracy in any group or assemblage. Those who possess 
the various forensic skills appropriate to the occasion tend 
to dominate. To toss a question out on the floor of a meet- 
ing is much like tossing a football out on a playing field to 
see who will run with it best. Subject to luck and a va 
riety of contingencies, those who possess the greatest skill 
will prevail. So it is in a meeting. Those who can speak 
effectively, can turn a phrase adroitly, who have a sense 
of proper timing, can judge the temper and disposition 
of the group, are familiar with rules of procedure, can 
pay a subtle compliment or do the contrary to the dis- 
comfiture of an opponent, are the ones who will get their 
way in meetings. Those who are not quick-witted in such 
situations, have no gift for effective speaking, are sensi- 
tive and have no heart for vigorous debate, are the for- 
gotten men. Too often they are the wisest and ablest 
people in the group. 

This phenomenon is apparent in large assemblies 
wherein multitudes of people are quite incapable of effec- 
tive participation. Such meetings are democratic only in 
a very superficial sense. They are dominated by a mere 
handful of people who have the ability and skill to make 
themselves effective. They may or may not be wise and 
good. Too often it is assumed that a small group who ob- 
viously dominate a large meeting are selfish, scheming 
persons who are actuated by evil motives. Fortunately not 
so. Very often a small group of high-minded able people 
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will seize control and dominate a situation. The point is, 
power precipitates into the hands of a few. It is sure to 
happen in a large meeting. It often does even in a small 
committee meeting. Those who can, do. This is another 
manifestation of oligarchy. 


It has been said that when the headship is deflated 
power usually will flow upward. Perhaps not. It may flow 
into the hands of those who have superior status, or to 
those who possess the ability and skill to be effective in 
meetings—often times the same individuals, thus doubly 
equipped to grasp the power drained away from the head. 
In either case the lower bracket staff members are the for- 
gotten men. They can have no possible good reason for 
preferring chairmanship to headship other than lack of 
confidence in the man who is head. Unhappily I fear they 
often do have that reason. It is a good one. 


For all staff members, but particularly the lower bracket 
people, should find in the department head a powerful 
champion and promoter of their best interests. To be that 
in full measure he must have security and permanence 
in his own position. If he is there only temporarily, or 
if he is bored with the job and wants to get out of it, or 
if he is periodically voted in or out, he will not take the 
interest in this aspect of his job that he otherwise would. 
Nor can he be as effective. 


Lower bracket staff members seldom realize the extent 
to which their fortunes can be affected by the most trifling 
words or actions of senior members and particularly the 
head or chairman. The higher ranking men are likely to 
have not only official but social contacts with deans, di- 
rectors, provosts, presidents, and chancellors. In a large 
institution these chief officers cannot know very many 
of the lower bracket staff members. They are constantly 
under pressure to grant salary increases and promotion. It 
is no wonder they sometimes are influenced by trifling 
adverse reactions of senior staff members. Many a young 
man has been sold down the river by a lifted eyebrow or 
a deprecating laugh over the teacups or on the putting 
green. Even silence can be devastating in given circum- 
stances. 


In all this constant interplay of subtle forces the head 
or chairman is very important. He may be an insensitive, 
blundering person, inept, and untactful. Or he may be a 
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thoughtful, conscientious friend at court. But a very 
weighty factor in the fortunes of staff members he can- 
not help but be. He is the one who sits in confidential 
interview with higher authority on all budget adjustments. 
How he talks, what he says, how he acts, and what he 
does not say can be very important indeed. No one knows 
how often the interests of a subordinate are sacrificed 
because his chief was more concerned with promoting 
cordial relations with his own superiors than with sup- 
porting the cause of someone dependent upon him. 

The importance of the post varies considerably from 
one institution to another. But decisions at the depart- 
ment level everywhere have to be made concerning new 
appointments—at what rank and salary—promotions in 
rank, and increases in salary. Less important decisions, 
but none the less of great importance to younger staff 
members, involve teaching load, who teaches what courses, 
introduction of new courses, class hours, launching new 
projects, leaves of absence, assignment of assistants, au- 
thorization for travel and purchase of equipment. Who 
assigns office space and classrooms? What about tele- 
phone service, clerical and stenographic help, and office 
furniture? These are petty matters but they must be dealt 
with. Who does it, the head or chairman, the oligarchs, 
or the whole staff by majority vote? Taken altogether 
these things add up to a good deal of power, power that 
must be unwelcome to one who does not have security in 
his own office and may expect to step out of it any time. 
Many able men heartily dislike these responsibilities, but 
such men not infrequently arrive at the top position be- 
cause they are eminent scholars. Patient and considerate 
handling of these matters, great and small, is the very 
essence of morale. 

Which is better: department head or chairman? It is 
impossible to say. Headship at its best is very much to be 
preferred. But too often it is not found at its best. Then 
chairmanship may be better. But let it not be supposed 
that chairmanship promotes democracy. That is plain 
myth. It may strengthen the hand of the Dean, which 
may be a good thing. It may lead to oligarchy centered 
in the upper bracket men, which may be very good in- 
deed. Or oligarchy centered in the skillful political oper- 
aters—not so good. But democracy? No! Let’s not pre- 
tend. 
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Disclaimer Affidavit: Non- Participating and 
Disapproving Colleges and Universities 


List of Institutions of Higher Education Which on Officially Stated Grounds Have Refused to Participate in 
or Have Withdrawn, in Whole or in Part, from the NDEA Program Because of the Disclaimer Affidavit (as 


of November 1, 1961) 
Amherst College (Mass. ) 
Antioch College (Ohio ) 
Barnard College (N.Y.) 
Beloit College ( Wis. ) 
Bennington College (Vt. ) 
Brandeis University (Mass. ) 
Bryn Mawr College (Pa. ) 
University of Chicago (IIl.) 


Colby College (Maine) 
Colby Junior College (N.H.) 
Goucher College ( Md.) 
Grinnell College (Iowa ) 
Harvard University ( Mass. ) 
Haverford College (Pa.) 
Mills College (Calif. ) 


Newton College of the Sacred 
Heart ( Mass. ) 

Oberlin College (Ohio ) 

Princeton University (N.J.) 

Radcliffe College (Mass. ) 

Reed College (Ore. ) 

St. John’s College (Md. ) 


Mount Holyoke College( Mass.) Sarah Lawrence College ( N.Y.) 


of the Disclaimer Affidavit Requirement (November 1, 1961)' 


Adelphi College (N.Y.) 
Allegheny College ( Pa.) 
Amherst College ( Mass.) 
Antioch College (Ohio ) 
Bard College (N.Y.) 
Barnard College (N.Y.) 
Bates College (Maine) 
Beloit College (Wis. ) 
Bennington College (Vt. ) 
Bluffton College (Ohio) 
Boston College { Mass. ) 
Bowdoin College (Maine) 
Bradley University (Ill. ) 
Brandeis University ( Mass. ) 
Brown University (R.I.) 
Bryn Mawr College ( Pa.) 
Bucknell University (Pa. ) 
University of Buffalo (N.Y.) 
Carnegie Institute of 
Technology (Pa.) 
Case Institute of Technology 
(Ohio) 
Central Washington College 
of Education 
Chatham College (Pa. ) 
University of Chicago (Ill. ) 
Coe College (Iowa ) 
Colby College ( Maine) 
Colby Junior College (N.H.) 
Colgate University (N.Y.) 
College of the Pacific (Calif. ) 
University of Colorado 
Columbia University (N.Y.) 
University of Connecticut 
Cornell College (Iowa ) 
Cornell University (N.Y.) 
Dartmouth College (N.H.) 


Drexel Institute of 
Technology (Pa.) 


Duke University (N.C.) 
Earlham College (Ind. ) 


Eastern Michigan University 
Eastern Oregon College 
Eastern Washington College 
of Education 
Fairleigh Dickinson 
University (N_J.) 
Ferris Institute ( Mich. ) 
Florida Presbyterian College 
Florida State University 
University of Florida 
Franklin and Marshall College 
(Pa.) 
Goucher College (Md. ) 
Grinnell College (lowa ) 
Hamilton College (N.Y. ) 
Harvard University (Mass. ) 
Haverford College ( Pa.) 
University of Hawaii 
Hofstra College (N.Y.) 
Hunter College ( N.Y.) 
University of Illinois 
Indiana University 
Iowa State Teachers College 
State University of Iowa 
Iowa State University of 
Science and Technology 
Kalamazoo College (Mich. ) 
Kenyon College (Ohio ) 
Knox College (Ill. ) 
Lafayette College (Pa.) 
Lake Erie College (Ohio) 
Lake Forest College (Ill. ) 
La Verne College (Calif. ) 
Lawrence College ( Wis.) 
Lincoln University ( Pa.) 
Loyola University (Ill. ) 
Manhattan College ( N.Y.) 
University of Michigan 
Mills College (Calif. ) 
Millsaps College ( Miss. ) 
University of Minnesota 


University of Missouri 

Mount Holyoke College 
(Mass. ) 

University of New Hampshire 

Newton College of the Sacred 
Heart ( Mass. ) 

College of the City of 
New York 

New York University 

State University of 
New York 

North Carolina State College 
of Agriculture and 
Engineering 

University of North Carolina 

Woman's College of the 
University of North 


Carolina 
University of North Dakota 
Northwestern University (II!.) 
University of Notre Dame 


(Ind. ) 
Oberlin College (Ohio ) 
Occidental College (Calif.) 
Oregon College of Education 
Oregon State College 
University of Oregon 
University of Pennsylvania 
Pennsylvania State University 
University of Pittsburgh ( Pa.) 
Portland State College (Ore. ) 
Pratt Institute (N.Y.) 
Princeton University (N.J.) 
Providence College (R.I.) 
Queens College (N.Y.) 
Radcliffe College (Mass. ) 
Reed College (Ore. ) 
Rensselaer Polytechnic 

Institute (N.Y. ) 
University of Rhode Island 
Roosevelt University (Ill. ) 
Rutgers University (N.J.) 


Smith College (Mass. ) 
Swarthmore College (Pa. ) 
Vassar College (N.Y.) 
Wellesley College ( Mais. ) 
Wesleyan University (Conn. ) 
Wilmington College (Ohio) 
Yale University (Conn. ) 


List of Institutions of Higher Education Whose Presidents or Boards Have Publicly Stated Their Disapproval 


St. John’s College (Md.) 
St. Louis University (Mo. ) 
Sarah Lawrence College 
(N.Y.) 
Seton Hill College (Pa. ) 
Simmons College ( Mass. ) 
Skidmore College (N.Y. ) 
Smith College ( Mass. ) 
Southern Oregon College 
Stout State College (Wis. ) 
Swarthmore College (Pa. ) 
Syracuse University ( N.Y.) 
Temple University ( Pa.) 
University of Toledo (Ohio) 


Tougaloo Southern Christian 
College ( Miss. ) 


Tufts University (Mass. ) 
Tulane University (La. ) 
Vassar College (N.Y. ) 
Washington State University 
Washington University (Mo. ) 
University of Washington 
Wayne State University 
(Mich. ) 
Wellesley College ( Mass. ) 
Wesleyan University (Conn. ) 
Western College for Women 
(Ohio ) 
Western Washington College 
of Education 
Wheaton College ( Mass. ) 
Wilmington College (Ohio ) 
Wisconsin State Colleges, 
Eau Claire, La Crosse, 
Oshkosh, River Falls, 
Stevens Point, Superior, 
Whitewater 
University of Wisconsin 
Wisconsin State College and 
Institute of Technology 
Yale University (Conn. ) 
Yankton College (S.D.) 


1 The list does not include those institutions whose Presidents or Boards have indicated disapproval only through nonpublic statements made to the 
Office of Education, or by vote as members in educational organizations such as the American Council on Education which have expressed their 
objection to the requirement. From information available to the Association, it is apparent that at least three to four times the number of institutions 
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included in this list have indicated disapproval in one way or another. 
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Committees of the Association 


The present committee structure of the Association was approved by the Council 
in October, 1956, and a statement of the functions of existing committees, together 
with a roster of committee memberships, was published in the Spring, 1957, issue 


of the AAUP Bulletin, pages 93-99. 


Approximately one third of the committee appointments expire with the ad- 
journment of each Annual Meeting, and invitations to fill committee vacancies 
go out in the spring and summer. A list of committee assignments is published 
annually in the Bulletin, with the date of expiration given after each name. 


Committee A on Academic Freedom and Tenure 


David Fellman (Political Science, University of Wis- 
consin); Chairman, 1964 

Robert B. Brode (Physics, University of California at 
Berkeley), 1962 

Frances C. Brown (Chemistry, Duke University), 1963 

Clark Byse (Law, Harvard University), 1962 

William P. Fidler (English, Washington Office), ex 
officio 

Ralph F. Fuchs (Law, Indiana University), ex officio 

Bentley Glass (Biology, The Johns Hopkins University), 
1963 

Louis Joughin (History, Washington Office), 1963 

Harold W. Kuhn (Mathematics, Princeton University), 
1962 

Douglas B. Maggs (Law, Duke University), 1964 

Walter P. Metzger (History, Columbia University), 1964 

Glenn R. Morrow (Philosophy, University of Pennsyl- 
vania), 1962 

Paul Oberst (Law, University of Kentucky), 1962 

C. Herman Pritchett (Political Science, University of 
Chicago), 1963 

Warren Taylor (English, Oberlin College), 1962 


Committee B on Professional Ethics 


Edwin O. Stene (Political Science, University of Kansas) ; 
Chairman, 1964 

Robert B. Heilman (English, University of Washington), 
1962 

H. Gordon Hullfish (Education, The Ohio State Univer- 
sity), 1962 

Willis Moore (Philosophy, Southern Illinois University), 
1964 

Henry B. Veatch (Philosophy, Indiana University), 1964 

Benjamin F. Wissler (Physics, Middlebury College), 
1962 
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Committee C on College and University Teaching, 
Research, and Publication 

Reginald F. Arragon (History, Reed College); Chairman, 
1962 

Wayne A. Bowers (Physics, University of North Caro- 
lina), 1964 

Harold B. Dunkel (Education, University of Chicago), 
1963 

Ruth E. Eckert (Education, University of Minnesota), 
1962 

John V. Finch (Mathematics, Beloit College), 1963 

Robert B. MacLeod (Psychology, Cornell University), 
1963 

Hyrriet E. O'Shea (Psychology, Purdue University), 1962 

John A. Rademaker (Sociology and Anthropology, Wil- 
‘lamette University), 1964 

Kenneth O. Walker (History, Goucher College), 1964 


Committee D on Accrediting of Colleges and 
Universities 
Richard P. Adams (English, Tulane University of Loui- 
siana); Chairman, 1962 
A. Harold Blatt (Chemistry, Queens College), 1963 
Vacancy (Pacific Northwest) 
Minnie E. Lemaire (Geography, Mt. Holyoke College), 
1964 
Lowell Fisher (Education, University of Illinois), 1963 
Richard O. Nahrendorf (Sociology, Los Angeles State 
College), 1962 


Committee E on Establishment and Conduct 
of Chapters 


District I: Vacancy 

District II: James C. Nelson (Economics, State Col- 
lege of Washington), 1962 

District III: Walter D. Mink (Psychology, Macalester 
College), 1963 
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District IV: James C. Carey (History, Kansas State 

University of Agriculture and Applied 

Science), 1963 

Kendall P. Cochran (Economics, North 

Texas State University), 1964 

District VI: John W. Lloyd (Economics, Northern 
Illinois University), 1964 

District VII: John Robert Moore (Business Administra- 
tion, University of Tennessee), 1963 

District VIII: Theodore Ropp (History, Duke Univer- 
sity), 1963 

District IX: Arthur H. Scouten (English, University of 
Pennsylvania) ; Chairman, 1964 

District X: Vacancy 


District V: 


Committee F on Membership and Dues 


Louise E. Rorabacher (English, Purdue University) ; 
Chairman, 1964 

John O. Gallagher (Economics, Upsala College), 1964 

Arthur W. Heilman (Educational Psychology, University 
of Oklahoma), 1962 

William Tacey (Speech, University of Pittsburgh), 1963 


Committee G on International Association of 
University Professors and Lecturers 


Alice R. Bensen (English, Eastern Michigan University), 
1963 

Julius Cohen (Law, Rutgers University), 1962 

Merritt Y. Hughes (English, University of Wisconsin), 
1962 

Richard H. Shryock (History, University of Pennsyl- 
vania), 1962 


Committee H on the History of the Association 


Robert W. Iversen (Social Science, The Pennsylvania 
State University) ; Chairman, 1963 

Samuel B. Gould (Chancellor, University of California 
at Santa Barbara), 1962 

Richard H. Shryock (History, University of Pennsyl- 


vania), 1962 


Committee I on Association Investments 


Frank W. Fetter (Economics, Northwestern University) ; 
Chairman, 1963 

William P. Fidler (English, Washington Office), ex 
officio 

Ralph F. Fuchs (Law, Indiana University), ex officio 

James Holladay (Finance, University of Alabama), 1962 

John W. Kendrick (Economics, The George Washington 
University), 1964 

Frederick C. Kurtz (Accounting, The George Washing- 
ton University), 1963 
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Committee J—Editorial Committee of the Bulletin 


Sheridan Baker (English, University of Michigan), 1963 

Donald C. Bryant (Speech, State University of Iowa), 
1963 

Sherrill Cleland (Economics, Kalamazoo College), 1964 

Bertram H. Davis (English, Washington Office), Bulletin 
Editor, ex officio 

William P. Fidler (English, Washington Office), ex 
officio 

Ralph W. Gerard (Physiology, University of Michigan), 
1964 

Bernard F. Haley (Economics, Stanford University), 
1963 

Walter P. Metzger (History, Columbia University), 1963 


Committee O on Organization anid Policy 


Warren Taylor (English, Oberlin College); Chairman, 
1964 

William P. Fidler (English, Washington Office), ex 
officio 

Hoyt O. Franchere (English, Portland State College), 
1962 

Ralph F. Fuchs (Law, Indiana University), ex officio 

Ralph Sargent (English, Haverford College), 1963 


Committee R on Relationships of Higher Education 
to Federal and State Governments 


John W. Caughey (History, University of California at 
Los Angeles) ; Chairmam, 1962 

Hiden Cox (Executive Director, American Institute of 
Biological Sciences), 1962 

Loyd D. Easton (Philosophy, Ohio Wesleyan University), 
1964 

Walter Gellhorn (Law, Columbia University), 1962 

James J. Lenoir (Law, University of Arizona), 1964 

Paul A. Montavon (Economics, University of Notre 
Dame), 1964 

Clarence J. Pietenpol (Physics, Davidson College), 1963 

James A. Storing (Political Science, Colgate University), 
1962 

Richard H. Trame, S.J. (History, Loyola University, Los 
Angeles), 1964 


Committee S on Faculty Responsibility for the 
Academic Freedom of Students 


Phillip M. Monypenny (Political Science, University of 
Illinois); Chairman, 1964 

Philip Appleman (English, Indiana University), 1963 

C. William Heywood (History, Cornell College), 1964 

Beatrice G. Konheim (Physiology, Hunter College), 
1964 

Lionel H. Newsom (Sociology, Morehouse College), 1964 

Daniel H. Pollitt (Law, University of North Carolina), 
1963 

Robert Van Waes (History, Washington Office), 1963 
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Committee T on College and University 
Government 


John P. Dawson (Law, Harvard University); Chairman, 
1963 

Ralph S. Brown (Law, Yale University), 1964 

James M. Darlington (Biology, Franklin and Marshall 
College), 1964 

Ferrel Heady (Political Science, University of Michigan), 
1964 

Gordon H. McNeil (History, University of Arkansas), 
1963 

Warner Moss (Political Science, College of William and 
Mary), 1963 

Howard J. Pincus (Geology, The Ohio State University), 
1962 

Henry H. H. Remak (German, Indiana University), 1964 

Helen C. White (English, University of Wisconsin), 
1962 


Committee Z on the Economic Status of the 
Profession 


Chairman: William J. Baumol (Princeton University), 
1963 
Subcommittee Z-1: Biennial Salary Survey) 
Albert H. Imlah (History, Tufts University); Chair- 
man, 1963 
Frank Hanna (Economics, Duke University), 1962 
Harold N. Lee (Philosophy, Tulane University), 1962 
Subcommittee Z-2: Taxation 
William W. Oliver (Law, Indiana University) ;Chair- 
man, 1962 
Melvin G. Dakin (Law, Louisiana State University), 
1962 
Donald H. Gordon (Law, Wayne State University), 
1963 
Subcommittee Z-3: Standards 
William J. Baumol (Economics, Princeton University) ; 
Chairman, 1963 
Eveline M. Burns (Economics, New York School of 
Social Work, Columbia University), 1963 
John T. Dunlop (Economics, Harvard University), 
1962 
Kermit Gordon (Economics, Williams College), 1962 
F. Thomas Juster (Economics, Amherst College), 1962 
Fritz Machlup (Economics, Princeton University), 
1962 


1In 1961 Subcommittee Z-4 on Collateral Economic Benefits 
was combined with Subcommittee Z-3 on Standards. 


Charles A. Myers (Economics, Massachusetts Institute 

of Technology), 1963 
Subcommittee Z-5: Financing Higher Education 

Procter Thomson (Economics, Claremont Men's Col- 
lege) ; Chairman, 1963 

Kingsley Davis (Sociology, University of California, 
Berkeley), 1964 

Carl Shoup (Economics, Columbia University), 1962 


Delegates to American Council on Education 


Bertram H. Davis (English, Washington Office), 1962 

William P. Fidler (English, Washington Office), ex 
officio 

Ralph F. Fuchs (Law, Indiana University), ex officio 

Warren C. Middleton (Psychology, Washington Office), 
1962 

Warner Moss (Political Science, College of William and 
Mary), 1962 

Charles K. Trueblood (Psychology, American Univer- 
sity), 1962 


Representatives to American Association for 
the Advancement of Science 


Ian Campbell (Geology, California Institute of Tech- 
nology), 1962 
Gairdner B. Moment (Biology, Goucher College), 1962 


Governing Board of the Academic Freedom Fund 


David Fellman (Political Science, University of Wiscon- 
sin), ex officio (as Chairman of Committee A) 

Ralph F. Fuchs (Law, Indiana University), ex officio 

Edward L. Hutton (16 Courseview Road, Bronxville, 
New York), 1963 

S. Jay Levy (Box 26, Chappaqua, New York), 1964 

Dallas Sands (Law, University of Alabama), 1963 


Special Committee on State Anti-Subversive 
Legislation 


Paul Oberst (Law, University of Kentucky); Chairman 

Frank R. Kennedy (Law, State University of Iowa) 

Chester H. Cable (English, Wayne State University) 

Gladys M. Kammerer (Political Science, University of 
Florida) 

Herman I. Orentlicher (Law, Washington Office) 

Melvin G. Shimm (Law, Duke University) 
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Association 


General Procedures 


Membership in the American Association of University 
Professors is open to teachers and research scholars on the 
faculties of approved colleges and universities (those on the 
lists of the established regional or professional accrediting 
agencies, subject to modification by action of the Associa- 
tion), and to present or recent graduate students of those 
institutions. 

A prospective member must fill out the appropriate ap- 
plication blank, and send it to the Washington Office for 
the checking of eligibility. Lists of new members are sent to 
chapter and conference officers four times each year. 

The membership year in the Association is the calendar 
year (January 1 through December 31). A person whose 
application is received in the Washington Office before May 
16 becomes a member effective as of January 1 of the cur- 
rent year and receives the year’s four issues of the Bulletin. 
A person whose application is received between May 16 and 
August 15 becomes a member effective as of July 1 of the 
current year, and receives the Autumn and Winter issues of 
the Bulletin, unless he requests that his membership become 
effective as of January 1 of the current year. If he so re- 
quests, he should forward $10.00 with his application form 
($8.00 if his base salary for the academic year is less than 
$6000). A person whose application is received after August 
15 may be admitted promptly to membership, but he will 
not be liable for dues until the following year. If he wishes 
to make his membership retroactive to July t he should sub- 
mit $5.00 or $4.00 (depending on his salary) with his ap- 
plication form. 


Membership by Application and Admission 


Active. One is eligible for Active membership if he has at 
least a one-year appointment to a position of at least half- 
time teaching and/or research, with the rank of instructor 
or its equivalent or higher or other acceptable evidence of 
faculty status, in an approved institution. Annual dues are 
$10.00 or $8.00 depending upon the member's salary. 

Junior. One is eligible for Junior membership if he is, 
or within the past five years has been, doing graduate work 
in an approved institution. Annual dues are $3.00. One may 
not become a Junior member if he is also eligible for Active 
membership, and a Junior member must be transferred to 
Active membership as soon as he becomes eligible. 

Joint Membership. A husband and wife who are both 
Active members may request a joint membership, whereby 
they will receive only one issue of the Bu/letin and the dues 
of one will be reduced by $3.50. A husband and wife who 
are both Junior members may request a similar arrangement 
whereby the dues of one are reduced to $1.00. 
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Membership 


Membership by Transfer 


Associate. If an Active or Junior member becomes a col- 
lege or university administrative officer with less than half a 
normal teaching or research program, he must be transferred 
to Associate membership. This does not apply to librarians 
with faculty status or to department heads; they remain 
Active members. Annual dues are $4.00. 

Emeritus. Any member retiring for age from a position of 
teaching or research may, at his own request, be transferred 
to Emeritus membership. Annual dues are $1.00. 


Continuing Membership 


Once admitted, a member may change his occupation or 
transfer to an institution not on the Association's approved 
list without affecting his eligibility for continuance of 
membership. 


Suspension or Resignation 


A member who wishes to have his membership suspended 
must notify the Washington Office in writing. During the 
period of suspension, which may be for either one or two 
years but cannot exceed two, he will remain on the rolls as 
a member but will not receive dues statements or the 
Bulletin. Following the suspension period, which runs on 
the calendar year, the member will receive a statement in 
January for the coming year’s dues and be automatically 
returned to the Bulletin mailing list. A member who wishes 
to resign must also notify the Washington Office in writing. 
Otherwise he will be carried in the membership files for one 
calendar year following the last year in which he paid 
dues, and will incur an obligation for dues. However, he 
will not receive the Builetin after the Spring issue. Requests 
for suspension or notices of resignation should be received 
by the end of January in order for the member to av¥oid an 
obligation for dues for that year. If they are received later, 
dues will be prorated on a quarterly basis. 


Reinstatement 


One who wishes to resume his membership after it has 
lapsed should not go through the process of application 
and admission again, but should write to the Washington 
Office asking to be reinstated. For present Association policy 
concerning reinstatement, see AAUP Bulletin, Winter, 1960, 
p. 426. 


New Members 


From August 16, 1961, through November 15, 1961, 3716 
persons were admitted to Active membership and 116 to 
Junior membership. 
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Report of the Audit for 1960 


The figures published below are taken from the report of the As- 
sociation’s auditors, F. W. Lafrentz & Company, submitted under date 


‘of March 14, 1961. 


General Fund Cash Receipts and Disbursements 
For the Year Ended December 31, 1960 


Receipts—Net: 
Membership dues ............... 
Bulletin sales and subscriptions 
Advertising 

Less commissions and refunds 

Interest 
Dividends 
Rent 
Contributions 


Total receipts—Net 


Disbursements—Net: 
Professional salaries 76,818.66 
Clerical salaries 100,692.69 

Employee benefits: 
T.1.A.A.—Annuities 7,073.74 
Social security 3,882.26 
Group hospitalization 2,804.98 
Group life insurance 1,352.06 
Major medical 626.43 


Bulletin—Printing and mailing (including reprints) 

Rent 

Stationery, supplies, and office expenses (including 
printing and mimeographing) 

Council meetings and travel 

Postage and express 

Staff and speakers’ travel 

Moving expense 

Counsel’s office 

Telephone and telegraph 

Annual meeting 

Furniture and equipment: 


Furniture and equipment purchased 
Rental of I1.B.M. equipment . 
Organizational meetings and memberships 
Honorarium—Treasurer’s office 
Taxes and insurance 
Audit fee 
President’s office . ..... 
Library 
Construction work (includes cost and installation of 
shelving for library books) 
Committees of the Association: 
Academic Freedom and Tenure 3,511.58 
Accrediting of Colleges and Universities 102.95 
College and University Teaching, Re- 


3,609.02 
5,191.17 


search, and Publication 252.53 
Economic Status of the Profession 3,994.56 
Establishment and Conduct of Chapters 40.00 
Nominating 730.62 
On College and University Government 1,723.59 
Organization and policy .......... 41.68 


Total disbursements—Net 
Excess of disbursements over receipts 
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6,447.77 
66.06 


177,511.35 


15,739.47 


51,261.89 
15,867.96 


25,909.60 
12,086.49 
10,286.38 
7,813.66 
600.00 
812.53 
3,301.91 
2,622.58 


8,800.19 


2,509.57 
1,333.33 
640.11 
475.00 
112.83 
572.95 


586.50 


10,397.51 


306,125.29 
3,289.68 


6,381.71 
5,580.57 
2,658.56 
4,758.00 
8,744.49 


337,538.30 


349,241.81 


(11,703.51) 


Academic Freedom Fund 


Balance, 1/1/60 41,373.80 
Receipts: 9,784.36 
Total: 51,158.16 
Disbursements: 11,255.40 
Balance, 12/31/60 39,902.76 


Alexander Meiklejohn Award Fund 


Balance, 1/1/60 3,980.91 
Receipts: - 134.67 
Total: 4,115.58 
Disbursements: 255.27 


Balance, 12/31/60 3,860.31 


Committee H—History of the Association 
Balance, 1/1/60 34,339.49 
Receipts: (Interest) 1,067.82 


Total: 35,407.31 
Disbursements: 11,855.12 
Balance, 12/31/60 23,552.19 


Himstead Portrait Fund 


Balance, 1/1/60 


and 12/31/60 391.58 


Retired Professors Registry Fund 


Balance, 1/1/60 12,904.07 
Receipts: (Grant) 80,000.00 
Total: 92,904.07 
Disbursements: 44,636.98 


Balance, 12/31/60 48,267.09 


A Gift 
Suggestion 


The AAUP Bulletin 


Subscription $3.50 a year 
(Foreign $4.00) 


THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION 
of UNIVERSITY PROFESSORS 
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Investments: December 31, 1960 
General Fund 


Bonds 
Par Value Cost 
15,000.00 U. S. Treasury, 3%, due 2/15/64 : fasinates 14,287.51 
6,000.00 U. S. Treasury, 37%, due 11/15/74 6,423.75 
Total bonds 20,711.26 


30,000.00 U. S. Treasury, 4%, due 8/1/61 eat 30,318.75 
24,000.00 U. S. Treasury, 334%, due 5/15/64 : 23,190.00 


Number 


of Shares 


Common Stocks 


50 American Can Company > ; 2,287.23 

99 American Telephone and Telegraph Company 5,891.55 
200 Columbia Gas System 4,420.13 
100 Corn Products Company 2,929.50 
100 Johns-Manville Corporation were 4,930.94 
50 Kansas City Southern Railway iy 3,898.81 

50 National Lead Company Ser. 4,891.25 
163 New England Electric System ................... 2,785.21 
100 Pacific Gas and Electric Company 6,345.30 
100 Safeway Stores 3,812.88 

* 162 Southern Company 3,530.70 
50 Standard Oil Company of Indiana - -3,009.94 
100 F. W. Woo!worth Company 4,964.63 
Total common stocks 65,198.52 
Total investments—General fund ' 139,418.53 


Academic Freedom Fund—General 


Common Stocks 


os 78 American Telephone and Telegraph Company 4,879.81 
\ 60 General Dynamics Corporation ; 3,846.05 
med 60 General Motors Corporation 3,084.76 
wea 1,090 Oppenheimer Fund, Incorporated 11,553.40 
7.047 Oppenheimer Fund, Incorporated—Capital gains reinvested __78.24 
ss Total investments—Academic Freedom Fund—General 23,442.26 
ee Alexander Meiklejohn Award Fund 
Bonds 
ease Par Value Cost 
aoe 2,000.00 U. S. Treasury, 344%, due 6/15/78-83 TTT 1,870.00 
ce Committee H—History of the Association 
Bond 
5,000.00 U. S. Treasury, 2%4%, due 11/15/61 ...... 4,790.63 
Notes 
12,000.00 U.S. Treasury, 354% due 5/15/61 11,915.64 
5,000.00 U. S. Treasury, 4%, due 8/15/62 5,015.63 
Total investments—Committee H—History of the Association ; 21,721.90 
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Market or 
Redemption 
Value 

14,953.13 
6,078.75 
~ 21,031.88 


30,253.13 
24,330.00 


$4,583.13 


1,768.75 
10,605.38 
4,725.00 
7,987.50 
5,725.00 
3,450.00 
4,250.00 
3,586.00 
7,575.00 
12.450.00 
3,712.50 
7,776.00 
2,356.25 
6,900.00 
82,867.38 
158,482.39 


8,355.75 
2,325.00 
2,437.50 

13,058.20 
84.42 
26,260.87 


Market or 
Redemption 
Value 


1,840.00 


4,982.81 


12,048.75 
5,093.75 
17,142.50 


22,125.31 


Notes 
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A Psychological and Social Interpretation 


of the Higher Learning 


By NEVITT SANFORD, Professor of Psychology and Edu- 
cation and Director of the Institute for the Study of Human 
Problems, Stanford University. 


Examines the crucial role that college education 
plays in the life and development of both the 
individual and society as a whole. . . 


Every once in a while a book comes along that throws new light on 
an important facet of American life—and The American College is 
precisely such a book. It presents searching and objective analyses 
by leading social and behavioral scientists of virtually every aspect of 
American college education, and represents the first large-scale attempt 
to apply modern social and psychological theory to the study of higher 
education. It offers, first of all a penetrating examination of the factors 
underlying student behavior, attitudes and level of performance, and 
illuminates such questions as why students choose particular colleges, 
study programs and vocations, and how they learn and develop through 
their individually unique college experience. The book also contains 
a detailed investigation of the American college as a distinct type of 
social institution, with its own “culture,” mode of operations, and 
relationship to society as a whole. Each chapter is a ak of objective, 
high-level intellectual analysis, and many of them report for the first 
time on important research studies (including the program conducted 
at Vassar by the Mellon Foundation). Thus, the book includes a 
wealth of new and significant empirical data on such subjects as motiva- 
tion of students in selecting colleges, various aspirations of individual 
teachers, and characteristics of specific American colleges and uni- 
versities. The impressive list of contributors to the volume (thirty 
in all) includes such well-known figures as Harold Taylor, Theodore 
M. Newcombe, Christopher Jencks, Harold Webster, and David Ries- 
man. 


1962. 1084 pages. Text Edition: $7.50. 


Reserve your examination copy today. 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, Inc. 440 Park Avenue South, New York 16, N.Y. 
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Campus USA, PorRTRAITS OF AMERICAN 
Cotteces AcTION, by David 
Boroff. New York: Harper & Broth- 
ers, 1961. xiii + 210 pp. $4.50. 


The ten “portraits” of this volume 
hardly need reviewing. Seven of them 
appeared in Harper's during the past 
three years, two in Mademoiselle, one 
in Better Homes and Gardens. They 
have thus reached a wide audience of 
which I remain, on the whole, a fairly 
grateful member. Campus USA is an 
entertaining, venturesome, informative 
book on a subject of wide interest. 


Unfortunately, lively journalism loses 
a great deal when it takes itself either 
too seriously or not seriously enough. 
Campus USA _ exhibits both faults. 
Fitted out with a bright, serious dust- 
jacket, misleadingly titled (the colleges 
discussed are hardly representative), 
solemnly organized in pointless cate- 
gories, and equipped with an index and 
an overblown “Introduction: What the 
Catalogues Never Tell You,” Mr. 
Boroff's essentially modest and informal 
little sketches appear at a strong dis- 
advantage. At the same time, author 
and editor evidently conceived an excel- 
lent book, which as it happened, was not 
at all the book Mr. Boroff had been 
writing. The concluding essay, ‘“Ameri- 
can Colleges: A Summing Up,” must 
have been written with the former book 
in mind; it does not pay much attention 
to the true subject of the ten portraits. 
I must accordingly register my extreme 
discontent with the negligence whereby 
Mr. Boroff, plainly an expert in the 
folklore and function of highly success- 
ful educational communities, chose to 
end his book with a rehearsal of edu- 
cational commonplaces. The essay first 
appeared in Harper's. I cannot imagine 
why Mr. Boroff was tempted to use 
it when a freshly conceived conclusion 
could have done so much for the in- 
tegrity of his work. 
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But in the Introduction, too, there is 
a loss of focus on the subject matter. 
Uneasily aware that his essays have a 
sociological character, Mr. Boroff churns 
up for himself the following quicksand: 
“sociologists, though they have taught 
us a great deal, cannot evoke the vibrant 
reality of a particular college. For one 
thing, they anatomize and isolate. What 
we need is the organic reality, the way 
it really is.” (p. x) In practice Mr. 
Boroff “anatomizes and isolates’ often 
enough to demonstrate that he honors 
the method after all, and might have 
pursued it further but for the inconven- 
ience. The method he appears to pre- 
fer—personal interviews with as many 
students, teachers, and administrators as 
he can find time for during what must 
be lightning visits—surely suits his tal- 
ents. But some of us might well prefer 
to trust the sociologist. 

What Mr. Boroff offers in his “‘por- 
traits” is organic enough, but it con- 
vinces best when the material is most 
heterogeneous and intractable, as in the 
essays on Swarthmore and Wisconsin 
More typical is the treatment of Sarah 
Lawrence, a college which, he reports, 
“has been the victim of a runaway folk- 
lore.” One might be a little surprised 
to find so much of his material to be of 
this general character: 


At dinner with a group of Sarah 
Lawrence students, I asked for an ex- 
ample of a patterned four-year pro- 
gram. “Girls!” one bright-eyed stu- 
dent demanded across 
coffee cups. “Who 


program?” (p. 162) 


the empty 
has a cohesive 


We become competitive about the 
sheer bulk of reading,” a girl said. 
“I feel unhappy if my roommate is 
reading War and Peace for her don, 
while I'm only reading Death in 
Venice,” (pp. 162-163) 


Beyond the comedy of manners, in 
which Mr. Boroff has talent, these pas- 
sages have an equally comic seriousness. 
So many of Mr. Boroff's informants 
show eagerness to help him capture the 
“organic reality.” Sometimes they pos- 
ture; much too often they help Mr. 
Boroff play his grave game of identify- 
ing the stereotype, producing the crystal- 
lizing anecdote, exhibiting the charac- 
teristic foible. The “organic reality” 
smacks of a Platonic Idea. No wonder 
Mr. Boroff has a quarrel with sociolo- 
gists. And while campus folklore must 
have a prominent place in collegiate por- 
traiture, I for one would prefer to see 
it keep in its place. Admittedly the 
“vibrancy” of the picture might suffer 
All of the foregoing remarks have 
been a little unfair. | 
tures like Mr. Boroff's are undertaken 
under cruel handicaps, the cruelest of all 
being the hard fact of the unfocused 
audience. In Campus USA the author 
takes account of his academic colleagues, 
but only out of the corner of his eye. 
In the essay on Parsons College he al- 
most completely forgets us, with the 
result that his judgment fails him dis- 
astrously. For this his credit with some 
of us may drop almost to zero. The 
fault is doubtless his own, but then did 
the essay have to be included in the 
volume? To the lay public it will per- 
haps be as useful as the other essays 
in satisfying curiosity surrounding what 
we all know to be a most complex and 
esoteric subject. It will clearly help high 
school seniors choose their colleges with 
more awareness of the issues involved. 
And every reader will be more sharply 
awake to the fact that every college is 
unique and influential in the lives of 
those who drift into its precincts. This 
last is perhaps the principal argument 
of Mr. Boroff's book. 


Journalistic ven- 


EpwarD RUHE 
Assistant Professor of English 
University of Kansas 
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Orr by W. H. C. Eddy. Brisbane, Aus- 
tralia: Jacaranda Press Pty. Ltd., 
1961, 764 pp. 59/6. 


It is conceivable that the average 
member of an American or Canadian 
University, with the many demands on 
his reading time, might be tempted to 
put aside a book about a dispute in the 
University of Tasmania or at least 
to assign it to a low priority on his 
reading list. Events in this far away 
and to most of us unknown corner of 
the world, even though they have 
rocked the Australian academic commu- 
nity, could easily be ignored in favor of 
more pressing affairs closer to home. It 
would be a great pity if considerations 
of this kind prevented Mr. Eddy’s book 
from receiving the wide attention it 
deserves on this continent. The reader 
who dips into the book will not put 
it aside unfinished and he will come 
away with much food for thought on 
matters of academic freedom, university 
government, faculty obligations and re- 
sponsibilities, and on human relation- 
ships in general. 


The case of Professor Sidney Sparkes 
Orr has been before the public in 
Australia for over five years. Since it 
has not received similar publicity on 
this continent, a résumé of the main 
facts is no doubt pertinent. The Uni- 
versity of Tasmania is a state university. 
It is governed by a University Council 
appointed by the state government. The 
Council elects’ the Chancellor and the 
Vice-Chancellor, the latter being the 
chief executive officer. Although there 
is also a Professorial Board, repre- 
senting to some extent the academic 
staff, in practice academic as well as 
administrative decisions are made by 
the Council. It is worth noting, in 
view of the current interest on this 
continent in the composition of govern- 
ing boards, that the academic staff is 
represented on the University Council. 
One of the many points of interest in 
Mr. Eddy’s book is his analysis of why 
this representation was totally ineffec- 
tive, not only in securing just treatment 
for Professor Orr, but also in in- 
fluencing Council decisions on academic 
matters generally. Periodically over the 
past 40 years there have been sharp 
conflicts between the academic staff and 
the Council. In these the Council's view 
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generally prevailed and little attempt 
seems to have been made to reach com- 
promise solutions acceptable to the 
faculty. 


Professor Orr was appointed to the 
chair of Philosophy in 1952. He had 
previously lectured at Queen’s Uni- 
versity, Belfast, St. Andrew's Uni- 
versity, Scotland, and at the University 
of Melbourne. Towards the end of 
1954 the concern of the faculty over its 
unsatisfactory position in relation to the 
Council was intensified by its extreme 
dissatisfaction with low salaries, in- 
adequate buildings, and other facilities. 
Its representations on these matters 
were viewed by the Council as “a grave 
affront,” a general “vilification of the 
Council,” and summarily rejected. Orr 
and others felt that such an attitude 
was indicative of far more fundamental 
defects within the university than the 
immediate issues of salaries and hous- 
ing that were currently in the public eye. 
He was an active member of the faculty 
Publicity Committee which thought 
that a sustained campaign to educate 
the public on the nature of a university 
was needed. 


Against this background Orr drafted 
an open letter to the Premier of 
Tasmania which, after minor revision 
by the Publicity Committee, was signed 
by a majority of the staff and all but 
one member of the Committee. It was 
then published in the local press. The 
letter said in part 


I consider it my public duty, both 
as a citizen and as a Professor of the 
University to re-emphasize that under 
existing conditions, we are still a long 
way from having in Tasmania what 
in most British communities is digni- 
fied with the name of a University. 
The responsibility for this falls 
directly upon the University Council, 
whose primary function it is to 
ensure that the State of Tasmania 
shall have a University. This does 
not mean merely “tertiary education.” 
It means that there shall be, as part 
of the Tasmanian way of life, a 
forum for the dissemination and dis- 
cussion of those principles and values 
in which our democratic civilization 
is cradled and upon the vitality of 
which its life depends. It means 
further that members of the academic 
staff are not servants and students 


are not children, and neither can be, 
nor should be, treated as such. It also 
means that a University is a com- 
munity within a community, and 
upon the continuance of the freedom 
of its members, be they professors, 
lecturers, or students, the freedom 
and dignity of the individual citizen, 
that is, of the larger community, 
depend. .. . 


It is self evident that the Council 
of the University of Tasmania, as 
a result of apathy, neglect and mal- 
administration over recent years, has 
failed completely to discharge its 
most vital duty to the Government 
and the people of Tasmania, of main- 
taining the traditional ideals of, and 
essential prerequisites for, a Uni- 
versity. 

The letter went on to point out 
various instances of the Council's 
failure to uphold the traditional ideal 
of a university as a self-governing com- 
munity devoted to scholarship. In par- 
ticular it criticized the attitude of the 
Council toward the views of the Pro- 
fessional Board and the legitimate 
representations of the faculty and 
students. Finally it asked the govern- 
ment to appoint an independent com- 
mission to make a thorough inquiry 
into conditions at the university. 
The request for an inquiry gained 
support from other quarters, and a 
Royal Commission was appointed by 
the state government to look into the 
affairs of the university. Its report, 
published on June 4, 1955, for the most 
part vindicated Professor Orr and his 
academic colleagues and recommended 
among other things the appointment of 
a new Council at an early date. The 
government, however, continued the 
Council in power and sought only its 
advice in drafting new legislation. In 
effect the vital recommendations of the 
academic staff and of the Royal Com- 
mission were ignored. On December 
16, 1955, the day after the proclamation 
of the new University Act confirming 
the old regime in power, the Vice- 
Chancellor launched an attack on Pro- 
fessor Orr in Council. By March, 1956, 
Professor Orr was charged with a 
variety of offenses varying from 
threatening colleagues, through ex- 
ploitation of a student in the building 
of his new house, and culminating 
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with a charge of improper sexual re- 
lations with Suzanne Kemp, an 
eighteen-year-old student in one of his 
classes. These charges were investigated 
by the Council and although Profes- 
sor Orr categorically denied them, he 
was summarily dismissed by the uni- 
versity on March 16, 1956. He sub- 
sequently sued the university for 
wrongful dismissal, and the case was 
heard in the Supreme Court of Tas- 
mania by Mr. Justice Green. The 
Court dismissed all the charges except 
those of Miss Kemp as unsubstantiated 
or as inadequate grounds for dismissal. 
The judge, however, accepted Miss 
Kemp as a truthful witness and found 
that on the basis of her charges the 
dismissal of Professor Orr was justified. 
The High Court of Australia upheld 
this judgment. Thus the case was 
closed and few immediately questioned 
the finding of the courts. 


But the issue did not die. The stu- 
dents of the university never wavered 
in their belief in and their support 
for Professor Orr. In June, 1958, the 
Scots Kirk Session, identifying itself as 
“A Court of the Presbyterian Church 
of Tasmania having jurisdiction within 
its congregation,” published its find- 
ings in an investigation undertaken 
when Professor Orr applied to renew 
his membership in the Church. The 
Kirk Session found insufficient evidence 
to convict Orr of improper conduct 
with Miss Kemp, pointed out in- 
consistencies and contradictions in Miss 
Kemp's evidence, claimed to have new 
evidence confirming Orr's alibi on the 
one occasion for which Miss Kemp 
named a specific date for her alleged 
sexual relations with Orr. In addition, 
it claimed to have evidence of fraud 
upon the Supreme Court in the matter 
of a pair of earrings that the university 
counsel had alleged to have been 
bought by Professor Orr and given to 
Miss Kemp. The church court further 
expressed the opinion that the Uni- 
versity Council had “denied every right 
of natural justice’ to Professor Orr in 
its investigation of the charges against 
him prior to his dismissal. 


Others have since taken up the de- 
fense of Professor Orr and have pressed 
for an impartial commission to review 
the case. These include the Bishop of 
Tasmania, the Archbishop of Hobart, 
and the Council of University Staff 
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Associations of Australia. Feelings still 
run high, but the university and the 
government have consistently refused 
to take any action. 


The author, Mr. W. H. C. Eddy, is 
Senior Staff Tutor in the Department 
of Tutorial Classes at the University 
of Sidney. In the Introduction he says, 
“It was not as a friend of Professor 
Orr that I set out to write this book. 
I remembered meeting him only once 
casually, in a group of others in a 
Philosophy Congress about 1947. I did 
not, and do not, share his Philosophy.” 
On the other hand, Mr. Eddy states, 
“a study of the Appeal Book (ten 
volumes), which contains the pleadings 
and evidence and other relevant ma- 
terial in the Supreme Court, convinced 
me that Orr was not only innocent, 
but also the victim of deliberate 
framing, and that it was an attack, 
not only on one man, but on the 
academic morality and democratic 
framework of society.” His book was 
written as a result of this conviction. 
It is a detailed study and analysis of 
the background of the case, the sources 
of the charges against Orr, the Uni- 
versity Council’s “investigations” of the 
charges, the evidence as given in the 
court case, the judgment and subse- 
quent events. Mr. Eddy makes an 
excellent case both for Orr's innocence 
and for “deliberate framing.” At the 
same time he has written a very read- 
able and thought-provoking book. It is 
of course impossible to judge at this 
distance on the basis of one book 
whether Mr. Eddy has actually proved 
either Orr's innocence or his thesis of 
deliberate framing. Fortunately a re- 
viewer is not called upon to decide this 
issue. What he has undoubtedly done, 
however, is to turn a pitiless spotlight 
on many dark corners of the whole 
sorry mess and to reveal to the public 
many despicable actions on the part 
of the University of Tasmania and 
some individual members of it. He 
shows us, for example, a University 
Council that, confronted with an in- 
vestigation of the university by a Royal 
Commission, found itself justified in 
employing counsel, at public expense, 
to present its case to the Commission, 
but denied this privilege to the Pro- 
fessorial Board; a Council that, in its 
investigation of charges against Pro- 
fessor Orr, refused him a statement of 


the charges in sufficient detail or in 
sufficient time to enable him to pre- 
pare a defense (no dates or times were 
given for alleged sexual intercourse 
with Miss Kemp), refused him the 
right to assistance by counsel, refused 
him a transcript of the proceedings, and 
heard his accusers in his absence; a 
Council that, when faced with Orr's 
suit for wrongful dismissal, allowed 
(presumably instructed) its counsel to 
use every means possible to blacken 
Professor Orr's character. The story 
of a previous extra-marital love affair, 
that had occurred in Melbourne long 
before Professor Orr's appointment to 
the University of Tasmania, was 
dragged into court even though it had 
no relevance to the suit for wrongful 
dismissal. Even records of Orr's 
dreams, given in confidence in the 
course of a psychoanalysis, were ob- 
tained from the analyst, one of Orr's 
accusers, produced in court, and used 
in the general assassination of character 
which was to make him a social outcast 
with little prospect of employment of 
any kind in Tasmania. 

What causes university men to act 
in such a way towards a colleague? 
Does their rigorous training in objective 
investigation in at least one academic 
field have no transfer whatever to the 
sphere of human relations, man with 
man? Was it horror at the idea of 
sexual relations between professor and 
student, or was it fear of a man of 
strength who was unwilling to com- 
romiseé on questions of academic 
freedom and self-government, one who 
was willing to fight for his ideals at 
all risks? The answer is probably 
different for each individual involved. 
There can be little doubt that many 
were predisposed to believe Miss 
Kemp's charges by being told the story, 
actively spread and often distorted, of 
Orr's previous extra-marital affair in 
Melbourne. It is clear that the ob- 
jectivity and tolerance of academic 
people have limits that are not neces- 
sarily far beyond those of society as a 
whole. Deviations in matters of sex, 
religion, or political ideology, if at- 
tention is publicly drawn to them, still 
bring sharp reprisals from society even 
in university circles. Is this because 
university communities are no more 
tolerant of such deviations than the 
society of which they are a part, or 
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is it because they fear reprisals from 
society unless they enforce conformity 
with society's mores? Or do they some- 
times use fear of society as a rationali- 
zation of their own intolerance? None 
of these alternatives is pleasant to 
contemplate in institutions that should 
be a leaven in the society that nurtures 
them. 


Suppose Miss Kemp's charges had 
been fully proved to the satisfaction 
of all, should Professor Orr even then 
have been dismissed? Surely the 
answer is not an automatic affirmative 
but depends upon whether he used his 
position as professor for the purpose 
of seducing her, and whether the re- 
sulting emotional involvement made 
him unfit to perform his university 
duties in a proper manner. And yet 
these questions do not seem to have 
been discussed in any objective way. 


The Chair of Philosophy at the Uni- 
versity of Tasmania remains unfilled. 
The whole staff of the Law School 
has resigned since Orr's dismissal. The 
university remains divided into hostile 
factions. As is usual in such cases, 
the harm’ done to the institution has 
been as great as the harm done to 
the individual concerned. An objective 
study of Mr. Eddy’s book makes one 
conclusion absolutely clear. There is 
no hope for'the University of Tasmania 
until this case is reopened and disposed 
of in such a way that it is clear to all 
that justice has been done. The broader 
implications of the book are vitally 
important to the entire academic world 
and hence to society as a whole. I 
hope it will be widely read, not only 
in Australia, not only by academic 
people, but throughout the English- 
speaking world. 


D. C, MurDOCH 
Professor of Mathematics 
University of British Columbia 


SUBSTANCE AND SPIRIT IN EDUCATION, 
by Kenneth Irving Brown. Nashville, 
Tenn.: Board of Education, The 
Methodist Church, 1961, 117 pp. 
$1.50. 


ON TEACHING IN A CHRISTIAN COL- 
LEGE, by Myron F. Wicke. Nashville 
Tenn.: Board of Education, The 
Methodist Church, 1961, 93 pp. 
$1.25. 


By diversity, variety, and a complex 
of alternatives the pluralism of Ameri- 
can higher education has nurtured 
freedom in teaching and research. With- 
in that pluralism and assuring it, col- 
leges and universities with a variety of 
church relationships have long had an 
important place. Their continued vitality 
in the face of the vaulting expansion 
of state universities is a matter in 
which the public at large and the 
academic profession in particular has 
a stake inseparable from its stake in 
academic freedom. In this respect Sub- 
stance and Spirit in Higher Education 
by Kenneth Brown and On Teaching 
In a Christian College by Myron Wicke 
are of general interest as brief efforts 
to clarify the tasks, opportunities, and 
problems of education in a church-re- 
lated college. 


In some respects these two small 
books well supplement each other. Dr. 
Brown, director emeritus of the Dan- 
forth Foundation, draws on his wide 
experience as college administrator and 
teacher to address himself to the gen- 
eral reader as well as to teachers and 
administrators, while Dr. Wicke, Dean 
of Arts and Sciences at Southwestern 
University, writes primarily for faculty 
members. Dr. Brown's style tends to be 
allusive, somewhat Emersonian, in tone 
and order, whereas Dr. Wicke's is 
specific and business-like with check- 
lists for teachers’ self-improvement and 
references to educational research. Even 
where they write on the same themes— 
for example, the nature and achieve- 
ment of “community,” the communi- 
cation of a Christian perspective 
through the teacher's attitudes and con- 
duct rather than any sort of “preach- 
ing,” or the present and future im- 
portance of self-directed learning—their 
approach is so different in reference 
and illustration that they may profitably 
be read together. 


By virtue of their difference in focus 
and scope, Substance and Spirit In Edu- 
cation and On Teaching in a Christian 
College diverge at major points in their 
themes. In line with current concerns in 
philosophy and literary criticism Dr. 
Brown devotes a chapter to “The Four 
Languages of the Classroom’—the 
languages of analysis, appreciation, 
symbolism, and dedication—but some- 
times inappropriately illustrates his own 
principle that they overlap. Through 
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two of his chapters he emphasizes moti- 
vation and “excitement” in learning, 
with specific illustrations from campus 
practices and a concluding reference to 
“meaningfulness” as rooted in “faith” 
capaciously conceived—too capaciously 
for the main thrust of Christianity— 
as the illumination of Beauty. 


Dr. Wicke devotes chapters to teach- 
ing as a profession, the teacher as a 
person, the organization and presenta- 
tion of course subject-matter in relation 
to research, and the atmosphere of 
teaching in relation to students’ self- 
education. In his fifth chapter, “The 
College a Community,” Dr. Wicke 
pointedly considers the importance and 
practice of academic freedom. In con- 
trast to Dr. Brown's general affirmation 
of “divergence” and his explanation- 
begging conclusion that “Christian 
community” requires the greatest pos- 
sible freedom “consistent with the pur- 
poses of the institution,” Dr. Wicke 
recommends the understanding and 
practice of academic freedom as defined 
in the 1940 “Statement of Principles,” 
which he quotes at length. But in pre- 


senting the 1961 “Statement on Recruit- 
ment and Resignation of Faculty 
Members” formulated by the Associa- 
tion of American Colleges, Dr. Wicke 
omits the qualifying Preamble. The 
reservations in that Preamble from col- 
lege administrators—whose late offers 
of employment largely create the prob- 
lem of late resignations—make the 
Statement itself not “so important” as 
two full pages in a small book would 
suggest. 


As retailers, advertisers, and pub- 
lishers squander forests of paper, a 
conspicuous virtue of Substance and 
Spirit in Education and On Teaching In 
a Christian College is their brevity. But 
the vice of this virtue is lack of the 
thoroughness and penetration found in 
larger books on the same subject—for 
example, Religious Perspectives in Col- 
lege Teaching edited by Hoxie Fairchild 
or Walter Moberly’s Crisis in the Uni- 
versity, focused on British higher edu- 
cation. Brevity is a questionable 
compensation for Dr. Wicke’s failure 
to ground academic freedom in some- 


thing besides social utility when he 
further affirms the “self-criticism” of 
“free Christian scholarship” and the 
“fearless inquiry,” the openness to new 
truth, which marks a Christian teacher. 
Brevity is a questionable excuse—in 
view of Corson’s Governance of Col- 
leges and Universities and various pat- 
terns of faculty responsibility and 
shared power here and abroad—for Dr. 
Wicke’s inability “to see how it could 
be otherwise’ that “someone,” the presi- 
dent, must be the final authority to 
make final decisions. And many readers 
may judge the price of brevity too high 
when they fail to find Dr. Brown and 
Dr. Wicke carefully considering why 
church-related colleges so often lag 
behind “Godless” institutions in moves 
to end racial discrimination, in social 
concern, and particularly in administra- 
tive practices embodying Christian be- 
lief “in the sanctity of persons and 
therefore reverence for their integrity.” 


Loyp D. Easton 
Professor of Philosophy 
Ohio Wesleyan University 


Increasing interest in ACADEMIC YEAR ABROAD has created 


an opening for a 


RESTDENT PROGRAM DIRECTOR 
for PARIS — September 1962 - June 1963 


AYA operates along the lines of the traditional year-abroad program but is designed to meet a 
wider range of student needs—from the high school graduate who wants to strengthen his qualifi- 
cations for college entrance to the mature adult who seeks only the personal satisfaction of a year 
of study in Europe. Most AYA students are of college age taking either an interim year for aca- 
demic ctedit or a terminal year to round off their previous education. 


The 


sition of Resident Program Director requires two kinds of competence: first, a thorough 


knowledge of the traditional and special educational opportunities of Paris, and second, thought- 
ful human understanding of the problems of an American student in a foreign cultural environ- 
ment. Transatlantic transportation and an apartment in Paris are provided for the Director and 


his family. 


Inquiries should be directed to: 


Mr. Stetson Holmes, Academic Year Abroad, Inc. 
48, Faubourg Saint-Honoré, Paris 8e, France 
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GENERAL 
SECRETARY 


Anti-Nepotism Laws 


There has been a great increase in 
diverse publications in statements about 
a supposed shortage, or coming shortage, 
of college level teachers. Also hopes 
have been expressed that those in the 
profession would do more to interest 
young people in college teaching as a 
career. It seems to some of us that it 
is simply unethical to encourage a young 
woman to enter a field in which the 
anti-nepotism laws give her only a fifty- 
fifty chance of employment, according 
to a recent study conducted bf the 
AAUW. Where do you see any refer- 
ence to this situation in any of the glow- 
ing recommendations in free folder form 
put out even by the United States Gov- 
ernment? Yet this is the one most im- 
portant fact any young woman ought 
to know about the profession, since it 
“may make her entire investment useless. 
And of the approximate half of institu- 
tions of higher education left, how many 
would employ her on an acceptable 
basis? We must all know of colleges 
which gladly employ both husband and 
wife, on one salary. 

We can hardly take seriously great 
cries of pain in the employment region 
from colleges which could immediately 
increase the faculty by perhaps a fifth, 
simply by employing faculty wives as 
well or better qualified than their teach- 
ing husbands. Colleges have made this 
kind of discrimination particularly pain- 
ful because of almost a conspiracy of 
professional silence. Nobody seems to 
think to mention this situation to a 
woman until she has invested far too 
much in her preparation. How many 
have been “educated” by employment 
offices or polite letters from discriminat- 
ing colleges? Also this marital alliance 
of prospective teachers is likely to in- 
crease, since people of like ambition do 
tend to marry, often (horrors) within 
the same interest field. 
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It seems to those of us who will live 
with this situation for years that there 
are at least three things that the AAUP 
ought to do about it: 


First, be sure that, as painful as it 
may be to expose such nonsense, these 
laws are mentioned in all publications 
which encourage young people to pre- 
pare for college teaching; and that all 
young women so entering graduate work 
are told frankly about the possibility of 
spending a lifetime in an unemployed 
status. 


Second, the Bulletin most certainly 
ought to publish such pertinent studies 
in this area as the one made in 1959- 
1960 by the AAUW and Eleanor F. 
Dolan and Margaret P. Davis. 


Third, if the AAUP is not going to 
help eliminate such discrimination, it 
ought at least to secure and publish the 
names of all institutions which have no 
anti-nepotism rulings so that couples 
might have some idea where their appli- 
cations for employment would be wel- 
come. 

SHARON SCHOLL 
Jacksonville, Florida 


The Disclaimer Affidavit 


{The following letter, released for 
publication by Harvard University on 
October 5, 1961, was addressed to Mr. 
James W. Moore, Chief of the Student 
Loan Section, Financial Aid Branch, 
Division of Higher Education, United 
States Office of Education.} 


I appreciate your patience in per- 
mitting our University time to recon- 
sider the question of our participation 
in the student loan program of the Na- 
tional Defense Education Act, in view 
of two years of Congressional failure 
to eliminate the objectionable disclaimer 
affidavit which initially led us to de- 
cide not to request such funds for our 
students. 


In the past several weeks we have 
reviewed our position, and it has been 
fully discussed by the Harvard Corpo- 
ration, Administration and Faculty. 
The issue has been publicized in the 
undergraduate newspaper and by other 
means. There is, it is quite apparent, 
no disposition to alter our previous re- 
solve not to accept institutional loan 
funds which require students to file 
affidavits about their beliefs, even 
though this means sacrificing $250,000 
annually which could otherwise be dis- 
wtibuted in loans to students in Harvard 
College, Harvard Graduate School of 
Arts and Sciences, and Harvard Gradu- 
ate School of Education. Indeed, the 
feeling here is that only by standing 
firm on this point can we and other 
American colleges make clear our de- 
termined opposition to legislation in 
which there is implied an infringement 
of an ancient freedom—the freedom of 
universities to govern themselves. 


We do not object to the oath of 
allegiance, since this affirmation is asked 
of citizens in all walks of life on many 
occasions. Our quarrel, as we have 
stated many times, is with the disclaimer 
affidavit, primarily because it singles 
out students as special objects of dis- 
trust and asks them to make negative 
statements about their beliefs in a way 
quite contrary to American principle. 
These seem to us to be the considera- 
tions of central importance. But, in 
addition, the disclaimer requirement is 
unnecessary, ineffective, complicated to 
administer, and debases the value of 
oaths. 


It was our hope that by calling at- 
tention to what we thought many 
would agree was a blemish in an 
otherwise constructive Act, the fault 
would be removed. However, Congress 
has declined for a second time to act 
on the request despite recommendations 
or protestations by two Presidents of 
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the United States, two Secretaries of 
Health, Education and Welfare, two 
Commissioners of Education, and some 
of the leading American educators, 
educational institutions, and educational 
associations—among them the Ameri- 
can Council on Education and the 
Association of American Universities— 
the latter numbering 39 of the most 
important institutions in the nation, 
institutions which annually produce a 
large number of the very graduates 
which the Congress is trying to 
encourage by the legislation in question. 


We have weighed the matter care- 
fully. We have decided reluctantly 
that we must continue to stay outside 
the program. We do this with regret, 
for the main thrust of the Act is 
clearly constructive. It continues to be 
our hope that Congress will come to 
see the reason why so many institutions 
of higher learning have found the 
affidavit requirement objectionable, will 
recognize that our misgivings spring 
from patriotic motives, rather than the 
contrary as imputed by some, and will 
at the next opportunity set this matter 
right. 


NATHAN M. Pusey 
President 
Harvard University 


Footnotes on Microfilmed 
Dissertations 


This is a plea to all who supervise 
the production of typed theses and dis- 
sertations which are then microfilmed 
for general use. 


When the reader wishes to check a 
footnote, the footnote at the bottom of 
the page is a great convenience. If he 
wishes to check a footnote presented at 
the back of the book, if it is a book, 
the inconvenience is minor. But if he 
wishes to check a footnote at the back 
of a typescript on microfilm, the in- 
convenience is tremendous—and the 
wear and tear on the microfilm and the 
reading machine are raised considerably. 


Those presently accepting theses and 
dissertations typed with footnotes at 
the back of the typescript: will you be 
kind enough to reconsider? 


SipNEY L. JACKSON 
(Library Science) 
Kent State University 
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A Matter of Principle 


When a new Ph.D. is added to the 
staff of a university, he is usually told 
by his department head or by the dean 
of his college that his opportunities for 
advancement are made by himself 
through publication, good teaching, and 
service to the university and the com- 
munity. Guided by these clear direc- 
tions, he proceeds industriously until 
he notices that his colleagues with seven, 
eight, or mine years of experience at 
the rank of assistant professor are 
turned down by the university council 
when they are recommended by their 
department for promotion to the rank 
of associate professor. Two things the 
young man finds particularly exasper- 
ating: (1) His disappointed friends 
are fine teachers, they have published, 
and have generously served the uni- 
versity and the community, and (2) in 
some other departments of the uni- 
versity, assistant professors of two or 
three years standing at that rank are 
almost automatically elevated to associ- 
ate professorships. 


What is the reason for such a dis- 
parity in the distribution of rewards, 
he asks. He soon discovers that there 
is a power status hierarchy in the uni- 
versity. If one is trained in an area 
the personnel of which are in great 
demand by the business world or by 
the government, one does not dilly dally 
at an institution of higher learning for 
four or five years, not to speak of eight 
or nine, as an assistant professor. If 
one is not promoted early, he leaves. 
Thus, the first law of promotion is dis- 
covered by our neophyte: that of supply 
and demand. Being a bright fellow, he 
did realize that this principle must 
certainly obtain to an extent even in 
the university; but what surprises him 
is that it is seldom alluded to and that 
it takes precedence over the other three 
criteria for promotion, to which much 
lip service is given. 


The status differential strikes the 
newcomer as being somewhat unethical, 
especially when not only prestige but 
living standard is a vital factor in the 
total picture. He observes that promo- 
tions (and thus large pay increases) 
are slow in certain low-demand fields 
such as English and speech and that 
engineers, physicists, and business ad- 
ministrators, some of the high-demand 
people, are advanced rapidly. 
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The new staff member had believed 
that the cutthroat, dog-eat-dog economic 
tactics of the business world were not 
a characteristic of higher education ad- 
ministration. ‘After all the talk about 
the morality and ethics of the teaching 
profession—a teacher's responsibility to 
his students and to the university, his 
community obligations, not to mention 
his more broad contribution to the 
national welfare—the new assistant pro- 
fessor didn’t expect to find first-class 
and second-class citizens in the univer- 
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sity. To his disillusionment, he dis- 
covers that a double standard does exist. 
What is more irritating, he is expected 
to follow the high road, but the admin- 
istration can take the other if it wishes. 


And what about morale? The man 
in the low status field who waits eight 
or nine years to receive his associate 
professorship may be a better teacher, 
a more prolific researcher and writer, 
and a more selfless public servant, than 
his high status counterpart from another 
department who is promoted in two 
or three years. These men are not 
isolated. They live in the same neighbor- 
hood; they ride to the university in the 
same car pool; they serve on the same 
committees; they eat lunch together at 
the faculty center; they belong to the 
same private clubs; and when their 
wives meet for bridge, one of them feels 
the embarrassment of sudden superiority 
and the other the embarrassment of 
having been somewhat left behind, as 
each inevitably shares her husband’s 
status. 


If these arguments seem to be some- 
what emotionally substantiated, let me 
assure you that the evidence is never- 
theless true. As a relatively new Ph.D., 
I have witnessed with disappointment 
all of it unfolding. Can we not work 
out a more equitable and just adminis- 
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trative policy of promotion, one that is 
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It_was somewhat dismaying to read 
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few of the thousands of members in the 
Association have joined the Half of One 
Per Cent Club. I would like to cause 
a slight increase in the Club’s member- 
ship with the enclosed check which un- 
fortunately reflects the salary of an 
underpaid and tenureless instructor. But 
because of the work of the Association, 
that salary will increase year by year, 
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who are interested beyond the payment 
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A. Economic Status 


Princeton University Receives $35,000,000 Gift 


A group of anonymous donors has given $35,000,000 
to the Woodrow Wilson School of Public and International 
Affairs of Princeton University to establish a “new and 
unparalleled professional school’ for government policy- 
makers. This gift, the largest anonymous gift in the history 
of higher education, is not part of the university's current 
development campaign. - It will, also, be separate from the 
regular university endowment (current book value— 
$123,000,000) and will enable the Woodrow Wilson School 
to expand from 30 to 100 graduate students. 


$100,000,000 Grant to Aid Liberal Arts Colleges 


The Ford Foundation has set aside $100,000,000 for 
general-support grants to independent liberal arts colleges 
over the next two years. Initial grants totaling $13,600,000 
have been given to eight colleges providing they raise 
$33,200,000 in matching funds. The colleges are Carleton 
Gollege, $2,000,000; Goucher College, $1,200,000; Grinnell 
College, $2,000,000; Hofstra College, $1,000,000; Reed Col- 
lege, $1,400,000; Swarthmore College, $2,000,000; Wabash 
College, $2,000,000; and Wellesley College, $2,000,000. 

Criteria for eligibility are a private support structure, 
independent legal and administrative control (i.e., not part 
of a university), strategic regional importance, strong alumni 
interest and support, strong trustee and presidential leader- 
ship, a tradition of scholarship, and a well-developed plan 
to improve liberal education. These grants are similar to 
the ones given to six private universities over the past 
year. 


Developments in Faculty Salaries 


Average salaries continue to increase according to recent 
data from the United States Office of Education's publica- 
tion, Higher Education Planning and Management Data 
1960-61. Average salaries in 1960-61 for faculty members 
on 9-10 month contracts in university undergraduate colleges 
by rank were: professor, $10,420; associate professor, $8030; 
assistant professor, $6700; and instructor, $5350. The aver- 
age for all ranks was $7680. Similar data for undergraduate 
liberal arts colleges are professor, $10,280; associate pro- 
fessor, $8180; assistant professor, $7020; and instructor, 
$5690. The average for all ranks was $7660. Generally, 
the public and private universities have similar salary aver- 


1Compiled by Sherrill Cleland (Kalamazoo College), the 
Economic Developments Reporter of the Bulletin. 
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ages while the private liberal arts colleges lag significantly 
behind public ones. 

Sidney Tickton of the Fund for the Advancement of 
Education has brought up to date the monograph Teaching 
Salaries Then and Now, which he co-authored with the late 
Beardsley Ruml in 1953. The new publication, Teaching 
Salaries Then and Now—A Second Look, indicates that 
salaries at the top of the scale are beginning to run higher, 
reflecting increased student population and increasing alter- 
native industrial opportunities for academic people. Al- 
though the study shows no general improvement of real 
income for the teaching profession in the period 1953 to 
1959, there was no deterioration. 

The University of Wisconsin has increased salaries with 
some sixteen faculty members getting raises above $2500. 
Now the top professor receives $20,000. Average salaries are 
professors, 11,770; associate professors, $8846; assistant 
professors, $7325; and instructors, $5906. The City Uni- 
versity of New York has announced an increase in its salary 
scale of $600 for professors, $500 for associate professors, 
$400 for assistant professors, and $325 for instructors. 


Ford Foundation Grants 


The Ford Foundation has extended its program of aid to 
experimental programs to prepare students for careers as 
college and school teachers to Duke University, Emory 
University, and Rice University. Duke receives $270,000, 
Emory, $215,000, and Rice, $236,000 for preparing college 
teachers. Emory also received $525,000 for improving pro- 
grams in elementary and secondary teaching. In the college 
teaching program, 23 other institutions have received over 
$4,000,000, and in the school teaching program, 47 other 
institutions have received $21,700,000 since 1959. 

Stanford University has received $1,200,000 to strengthen 
its program in chemical engineering and materials science. 
This supplements a previous grant to the engineering school 
of $3,400,000 given last year. 

Grants in the foundation's “National Program in the Use 
of Television in the Public Schools” have been given to 
Central Michigan University, $30,500; University of North 
Carolina, $27,500; Ohio State University, $31,000; and 
Nebraska University, $17,500. 

California Institute of Technology has received a $245,000 
gtant for the development of a new two-year course in 
introductory physics. Syracuse University has been given 
$138,500 for further support of its research on the effect 
of public-housing location on juvenile behavior conducted 
by the university's Youth Development Center. Purdue 
University has been awarded a $100,000 grant for a three- 
year experiment in urban extension work. 
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Washington University has received a $177,000 grant 
from the foundation for a program to improve job place- 
ment services for older workers. N.Y.U. received $20,500 
for a study of management problems in special public- 
housing for the aged. 


The University of Alaska has received a $198,000 grant 
for a six-year program of graduate internships with the 
Alaska State Legislature. 


The foundation has extended grants totaling $7,500,000 
to Princeton University and the Universities of Michigan 
and Washington for long-term development of non-Western 
studies. Princeton receives $2,500,000, Michigan, $3,000,000, 
and Washington, $2,000,000. Another grant of $1,300,000 
was given to the Modern Language Association for expan- 
sion of its Center for Applied Linguistics in Washington, 
BL. 


The foundation has given $500,000 to intensify exchange 
of teachers between several colleges in tropical Africa and 
six American universities. The universities are Chicago, 
California, Columbia, Northwestern, Yale, and Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology. 


Other Foundation News 


Other foundations have been giving wide support to 
varying projects. The Carnegie Corporation has given a 
$63,000 grant to the University of Chicago for its under; 
graduate program in non-Western civilization. The Uni- 
versities of Michigan and Wisconsin received $60,000 from 
the corporation for a joint undergraduate study project in 
France. Other Carnegie Corporation grants were $45,000 to 
Columbia University for its oral history project and $54,000 
to Harvard University for research in human motivation. 


The Kettering Foundation has given a $25,000 grant 
contingent on matching funds to Roanoke College towards 
the new college library. @ The Grant Foundation has given 
Western Reserve University a $39,000 grant to support a 
child development study. © The Leonard Hanna, Jr., Furid 
has given a $25,000 grant to Wilberforce University. @ The 
Milbank Memorial Fund has given Barnard College 
$100,000 towards the construction of a new student center. 
@ The Kresge Foundation has given Detroit Institute of 
Technology a $25,000 grant. 


The William and Gertrude Frohring Foundation has 
given a $350,000 grant to Hiram College to underwrite the 
cost of a music building, which will be the first unit of a 
fine arts complex. @ The R. K. Mellon Foundation has 
given $25,000 to Susquehanna University toward a new 
science building. The Buhl Foundation has given $750,000 
to Carnegie Institute of Technology for endowment of a 
professorship in theoretical physics. 


The Olin Foundation has given $2,200,000 to the Uni- 
versity of Southern California for a new five-story engi- 
neering teaching and research building. @ The Roger 
Williams Straus Memorial Foundation has made a ten-year, 
$400,000 grant to Princeton University for a project to 
combine the resources of all the social sciences into a Straus 
Council on Human Relations to seek fundamental principles 
in this field. 
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During 1959 and 1960 the Sloan Foundation made 
grants totaling $18,400,000. Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology received $6,400,000. Other universities receiving 
substantial grants were Cornell University—$1,350,000 
for the Sloan Institute of Hospital Administration—and 
Dartmouth College—$840,000 for construction of the Brad- 
ley Mathematics Center Building. Stanford and Columbia 
Universities received $725,000 and $540,000, respectively, 
towards scholarships and fellowships. In a new grant in 
the 1961 biennium, the foundation has awarded a $2,750,000 
matching grant to New York University for a building to 
house its new Institute of Mathematical Sciences. 


The Fleischmann Foundation has awarded $990,000 to 
the Desert Research Institute of the University of Nevada 
to augment the university research program in the problems 
of arid lands. @ The Booth Ferris Foundation has awarded 
$300,000 to Knox College to establish a Booth Distinguished 
Service Professorship. @The Helen DeRoy Foundation 
has given $323,000 to Wayne State University for the con- 
struction of a teaching auditorium. @ Old Dominion Foun- 
dation is giving $1,000,000 to Vassar College to establish 


- endowed chairs in Art and Music. 


Development Funds 


DePauw University has successfully completed a 
$2,000,000 development fund drive for faculty salaries and 
buildings. QHope College has reached its goal in a 
$3,000,000 development campaign. Kalamazoo College 
has announced more than $4,000,000 in advance gifts in its 
new $15,000,000, ten-year development campaign. 


Progress reports on development campaigns show that 
Princeton University has moved within $11,000,000 of its 
$53,000,000 goal. @ Stanford University has passed the $20,- 
000,000 mark in the first four months of its $100,000,000 
drive. @St. Louis University is within $3,000,000 of its 
$18,000,000 development campaign. Smith College re- 
ports $8,100,000 in its $10,000,000 campaign, which it 
plans to finish by June. @ Other progress reports include 
Carnegie Institute of Technology, $23,000,000; Brown 
University, $20,700,000; Oberlin Collegé, $5,000,000; and 
Carleton College, $7,000,000. 


A number of new development campaigns have been an- 
nounced. Earlham College has set an $8,000,000, six-year 
program. @ The University of Denver has a three-year, 
$25,000,000 program for new resources. Trinity College 
(Conn.) has just kicked off a $19,000,000, ten-year cam- 
paign. Juniata College has announced a $5,300,000 long- 
range capital funds drive. @ Washington and Jefferson Col- 
lege, now in the second phase of its ten-year program, has 
a $5,300,000 goal for 1965. @ Newton College of the 
Sacred Heart has a $10,000,000, ten-year program just 
getting underway. 


The University of Southern California has an academic 
Master Plan with a goal of $30,000,000 over the next four 
years. This is part of a long-range plan for $107,000,000. 
q The Firestone Foundation has just given $500,000 towards 
the Master Plan. @ Western Reserve University has an- 
nounced a new ten-year campaign for $7,600,000 for a 
Distinguished Faculty Fund to set up endowed chairs and 
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distinguished professorships. @ Hiram College has an- 
nounced a $6,500,000, ten-year program with an immediate 
needs goal of $1,500,000. 


Scholarship, Fellowship, and Loan Funds 


The Center for the Study of Higher Education at the 
University of Michigan announces five $8000 post-doctoral 
fellowships in college or university administration.  Prince- 
ton University has received $150,000 from Doris Duke to 
establish Duke Fellowships in Russian Studies. @ The W. 
R. Hearst Foundation has announced an expanded program 
of fellowships in journalism. 

John M. Moorehead has given $7,000,000 in stock to the 
Moorehead Scholarship Foundation at the University of 
North Carolina. This brings his total gifts to the University 
to $17,000,000. 

The Whitehall Foundation, connected with the Corn 
Products Company has annual expenditures of more than 
$100,000 for the 126 scholarship holders who are children 
of employees of the company. 4 Tulane University ex- 
tended financial aid totaling more than $2,000,000 to 2200 
students last year. @ Yale University has received a $176,000 
bequest from the estate of R. A. Robertson III to establish 
a student loan fund. 4 Juniata College has received a 
$100,000 bequest from A. V. Shaffner to establish a scholar- 
ship loan fund. 4 University of Pennsylvania spent 
$4,000,000 on student aid last year, 22% above the previous 
year. 


Corporate Giving 

The Amalgamated Clothing Workers and Hart Schaffner 
and Marx have given $100,000 to Harvard University to 
establish an endowment in the field of Human Relations 
in memory of Meyer Kastnbaum. Campbell Soup Com- 
pany has given $100,000 each to Drexel Institute of Tech- 
nology and the University of Pennsylvania, and $50,000 to 
St. Joseph College. @ The Norwich Pharmeceutical Com- 
pany has made a $100,000 challenge gift to Hartwick 
College towards a new science building. Proctor and 
Gamble has given a five-year, $100,000 unrestricted gift 
to New York University. @ The Remington Rand Division 
of Sperry Rand has made gifts valued above $1,000,000 
to the University of Pennsylvania. @ Eastman Kodak gave 
$1,000,000 to 100 colleges and universities. 

Ford Motor Company Educational A.I.D. program, in 
which the company matches its employees-alumni contri- 
butions, distributed $750,000 to 312 colleges and universities. 
@ Reynolds Metals has given $100,000, spread over five 
years, to Princeton's $53,000,000 development campaign. 

The Oregon Colleges Foundation received $204,000 from 
226 donors last year. @ Associated Colleges of Indiana 
reports its second successive million-dollar year. @ The 
Pennsylvania Foundation for Independent Colleges collected 
$585,000 from 565 gifts last year. 


Alumni Funds and Tuition Increases 

Cornell University received more than $1,000,000 in 
alumni giving last year. @ The University of Pennsylvania 
passed the million-dollar mark last year for the first time. 
@ The University of Arkansas alumni pledged $105,000 
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last year. @QNew York University received $1,200,000 
from its alumni last year, surpassing the million mark 
for the first time. Northeastern University alumni in- 
creased their giving by sixteen per cent last year, bringing 
the total above the $100,000 mark for the first time. 
@ Lehigh University has set a $600,000 alumni fund goal 
for 1961-62. 

Elmira College has increased tuition from $1,000 to 
$1,400. @LeMoyne College has raised its tuition $100 to 
$900. Rochester Institute of Technology has increased 
tuition by $150, to a maximum of $1050, depending on the 
schools in which students are enrolled- @ The University of 
Chicago has raised tuition $300 to a present total of $1455. 
Union College (N.Y.) has raised tuition from $1250 to 
$1400. @The University of Rochester has raised tuition 
$250 to $1500. 


Building 

Building activity on college and university campuses 
across the country continues to boom. Harvard University 
is erecting a $1,000,000 School of Education building and 
a five-level visual arts center. @ Shimer College has an- 
nounced a new $500,000 women’s dormitory. @ The Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati has announced a project to build three 
twelve-story apartments for married students and faculty. 
q Juniata College is building a $660,000 women’s residence 
hall and will begin construction of a $1,750,000 science 
center. @San Francisco College for Women will begin a 
complex $4,000,000 addition. @ The doctors David and 
Alida Smith have given $200,000 to Simpson College toward 
a fund for a new chapel. @ Charles A. Sammons has given 
Baylor University $125,000 for a new laboratory building. 

The Community Facilities Administration reports that in 
the last ten years 953 colleges and universities applied for 
federal housing loans and received more than $1,400,000,000. 
These applicants represented more than 70% of the eligible 
institutions. @Case Institute of Technology is building a 
$2,700,000 White Metallurgy Building. @ Wagner College 
is building a new $1,000,000 library. @ Albertus Magnus 
College is constructing a $1,000,000 dormitory. @A gift 
from Roy A. Hunt has made possible a new $2,800,000 
library at Carnegie Institute of Technology to be called the 
Hunt Library and Botanical Library. @St. Louis Uni- 
versity is building a seventeen-story, Griesedieck residence 
hall. 

Loyola University (Chicago) is constructing a $3,250,000 
classroom building. @ University of Rochester is building a 
new $1,500,000 engineering building. 

Clark Minor, chairman of Hamilton College's Board of 
Trustees, has given $400,000 to the college for construction 
of an auditorium. 4 Stevens Institute of Technology is 
building a fourteen-story student center which will cost 
$4,000,000. @ Northwestern University has announced 
plans for a new $2,500,000 administration building. 
@ Adelphi College has just dedicated its $1,400,000 
Swirbul Communications Center and Living Library. The 
library will be completed next year- Brandeis University 
has been given a $150,000 grant by Theodore Shapiro 
to build a lecture hall modeled after the United Nations 
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General Assembly Hall. 4 University of Texas has com- 
pleted a $1,200,000 addition to its chemistry building. 


National Survey of Compensation for Selected 
Occupations 


In November, 1961, the Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
United States Department of Labor, released Bulletin No. 
1310, National Survey of Professional, Administrative, 
Technical, and Clerical Pay. For the most part, the data 
reflect salaries in effect during the period January-June, 
1961. Of special interest to members of the teaching pro- 
fession are the average monthly salaries in the professional 
occupations surveyed: accountants, chief accountants, audi- 
tors, attorneys, chemists, and engineers. Copies of the 
publication may be obtained from the Superintendent of 
Documents, U. S. Government Printing Office, Washington 
25, D. C., for 40 cents. 


Potpourri 


Carleton College has received a $100,000 anonymous gift 
for unrestricted endowment. @ Henry Salvatori has given 
$325,000 to the University of Southern California to estab- 
lish a research institute on Communist strategy. @ The 
estate of Mrs. Lucie Stern has given $1,000,000 to Stan- 
ford University for a new home for its faculty club. @ Guy 
Freas and Robert Rooke, trustees of Bucknell University, 
have given $75,000 towards a $100,000 Computing Center. 


University of St. Thomas has received a $200,000 gift 
from Mrs. T. J. Donoghue, the income to be used for 
academic purposes. @ Dr. and Mrs. A. W. Sloan have 
given $500,000 to Massachusetts Institute of Technology for 
a professorship in political science. Columbia Teachers 
College has received a $75,000 gift for a new organ for its 
chapel. St. Olaf College reports $1,150,000 in gifts, 
bequests, and annuities for 1960-61, up $400,000 from last 
year. Toledo University has received a bequest of “more 
than a million” from the estate of Mrs. W. B. Snyder. 
@ Wittenberg College received gifts and bequests totaling 
$2,100,000 in 1960-61. @ The University of Pennsylvania 
received gifts and bequests of $7,800,000 over the same 
period. @ Other colleges reporting are Lehigh University, 
$2,500,000; John Carroll University, $1,200,000; Emory 
University, $6,000,000; Princeton University, $15,600,000; 
and Cornell University, $15,300,000. 


The National Institutes of Health awarded $17,800,000 
in grants and fellowships in the last fiscal year. @ ‘Western 
Reserve University received $16,900,000 in gifts and grants 
in 1960-61, up five per cent from the previous year. @ The 
University of Nevada has received $150,000 to establish a 
research professorship in atmospheric physics. @ The Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin has an over-all operating budget of 
$72,200,000 for 1961-62. Twenty-eight million, five hundred 
thousand dollars will come from state tax funds and the rest 
from other sources. 


Heidelberg College has received a $100,000 gift from 
A. G. Aigler. Expenditures for new university construc- 
tion in Canada for 1960 totaled $99,300,000, up from 


$81,000,000. @ Tulane University has received a $1,400,000 
matching fund grant for the medical school. 4 Carleton 
College had a record total of $2,900,000 in gifts in 1960-61, 
more than $750,000 over the previous year. @ The National 
Cancer Institute has awarded a $2,100,000 grant to Tulane 
University’s Research Fund. @ Columbia University received 
$20,400,000 in gifts in 1960-61, surpassing the 1958 record 
by $1,300,000. 


B. Other Developments 


Instructional Scientific Equipment Program 


To meet the critical need of many educational institutions, 
particularly smaller colleges, for modern scientific instruc- 
tional equipment, the National Science Foundation recently 
announced a program to provide funds, on a carefully 
selective and matching basis, for the purchase of scientific 
equipment for undergraduate instruction. 


Colleges and universities granting science bachelors degrees 
may request funds to assist them in purchasing scientific 
equipment to be used in the laboratory or in lecture- 
demonstration sessions. Examples of equipment eligible for 
purchase under the program include microscopes, centri- 
fuges, microtomes, test equipment, and similar scientific 
apparatus. 


Proposals may not exceed $25,000 in order that the 
widest possible group of departments may benefit. All 
gtants in this program are required to be on a matching 
basis with at least 50 per cent of the direct costs to be in- 
curred derived from non-Federal sources. 


Each institution offering the bachelor’s degree in the 
sciences will be advised, by a letter to its president, of the 
maximum number of proposals which will be accepted for 
review. Each president will then select those disciplinary 
units of his institution which may seek support. 


In those cases where recognition of the need for improve- 
ment of the content and focus of undergraduate instruction 
is accompanied by adequate staffing and supported by 
detailed planning, the Undergraduate Instructional Scientific 
Equipment Program may assist by providing, on a matching 
basis, the necessary instructional equipment. 


Increased enrollment pressures coupled with falling in- 
comes from fixed endowment funds, and the necessity of 
increasing faculty salaries, are among the factors making 
difficult the replacement and improvement of instructional 
equipment. For example, a survey conducted by the 
Foundation of 747 collegiate departments of biology, 
chemistry, engineering, and physics resulted in an estimated 
need of $191,500,000 for instructional equipment in 1962-63. 


In addition, undergraduate science education has been 
affected by a number of recent developments, including 
the following: 


(1) Higher quality instructional materials are now avail- 
able in science and mathematics at the secondary school 
level, accompanied by increased subject-matter competence 
among secondary school teachers of science and mathematics. 


(2) Rapid expansion of the volume of scientific and 
technical knowledge is resulting in a corresponding increase 
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in the rate of obsolescence of college science courses. 


(3) Able undergraduates have repeatedly demonstrated 
their capacity to undertake significant responsibility for 
their own education in such programs as new or strengthened 
honors projects, undergraduate research participation activi- 
ties, and comparable “independent study” opportunities. 


Higher Education's Contribution to Business and Industry 


Business and industry are the greatest beneficiaries of 
American colleges and universities, after the alumni them- 
selves, according to a survey report issued recently by the 
Council for Financial Aid to Education. The Council con- 
ducted the survey among 83 colleges and universities. which 
represent a cross section of American higher education, both 
by type and by geography. The participants in the survey 
included nine major private universities, eleven state uni- 
versities, nineteen private men’s colleges, twelve private 
women’s colleges, twenty-one private coeducational colleges, 
nine professional and technological schools, and two munici- 
pal universities. 

Of 471,000 alumni whose occupations are known by the 
reporting institutions, 41.8 per cent are employed by busi- 
ness and industry, as against 15.6 per cent in education, and 
22 per cent in the other professions. Business and industry 
employ 4.2 per cent more of the alumni of the 83 institu- 
tions than are engaged in all of the professions combined. 

The remaining alumni reported upon in the Council's 
survey are employed as follows: housewives, 11.7 per cent; 
government service, 6.4 per cent; self-employed, 1.3 per cent; 
and farming, ranching, conservation, 1.2 per cent- Weighting 
of the percentages does not change the finding that business 
and industry, of all employers, have the largest share of 
the “products” of U.S. higher education. 

Commenting on the results of the survey carried out by 
the Council, Frank W. Abrams, chairman of its executive 
committee, said: 


The business leaders who founded the Council in 1952 did 
so in the conviction that business and industry have for years 
been getting far more from American colleges and universities 
than they have given in return. We felt and continue to feel 
that an expanding system of higher education, strongly re- 
inforced with a healthy and vigorous group of privately sup- 
ported institutions, is essential to the maintenance of the 
management leadership which business and industry must 
have in order to progress. This survey shows conclusively 
where that leadership comes from, and why more business 
concerns must help to contribute the voluntary financial sup- 
port which all colleges and universities must have in order to 
serve the nation effectively. 


Mr. Abrams added: 


Such support by business and industry is estimated at 
$150,000,000 for 1960. By 1970, on a fair share basis, the 
amount should be increased several fold, like the amount that 
may be expected from alumni. Furnishing such financial aid 
is obviously in the companies’ self-interest. 

The Council for Financial Aid to Education is a non- 
profit organization having a board of directors of twenty 
national business leaders and ten college or university presi- 
dents. The Council is prohibited by charter from accepting, 
soliciting, or disbursing funds. Its operating budget is fur- 
nished in equal parts by the Carnegie Corporation of New 
York, the Ford Foundation, the Rockefeller Foundation, 
and the Alfred P. Sloan Foundation. 
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National Foundation Health Scholarships Available 


Under its multimillion-dollar program started in 1959, 
The National Foundation-March of Dimes offers more than 
500 scholarships annually to help ease the critical shortage 
of medical manpower. “These promising young people are 
preparing for careers of service and deep personal satisfac- 
tion in desperately understaffed professions,” Basil O'Connor, 
President of The National Foundation, said in announcing 
the opening of the search for 1962 scholarship students. 

National Foundation Health Scholarships are four-year 
awards of $500 a year, for a total value of $2000. They 
are offered annually to students who plan careers in medi- 
cine, nursing, physical therapy, occupational therapy, or 
medical social work. 

Applications will be received in three categories: 

High school seniors who plan to enter college in Septem- 
ber, 1962, may apply for scholarships in nursing, physical 
therapy, or occupational therapy. 

College sophomores who enter their junior year in Sep- 
tember, 1962, and who are planning to complete the under- 
gtaduate and graduate training necessary to qualify as 
medical social workers may apply for medical social work 
scholarships. 

Undergraduates who have been accepted for their first 
year in medical school beginning in September, 1962, may 
apply for scholarships in medicine. 

Selection of winners of National Foundation Health 
Scholarships is based on scholastic achievement, personal 
qualifications, professional promise, and financial need. 
Decisions are made in each state and territory by commit- 
tees composed of local representatives from each of the 
five health professions included in the program. 

The sole obligation of each recipient of a National Foun- 
dation Health Scholarship is to have the serious intention 
of completing his education in the profession of his choice 
and of serving as a member of that profession. He is not 
required to work in the fields of special interest to The Na- 
tional Foundation—birth defects, arthritis, and poliomyelitis. 

Informational materials and applications for 1962 Health 
Scholarships have been distributed to all superintendents 
of schools in the United States and its territories; all public, 
private, and parochial high schools; all deans of under- 
graduate colleges, medical schools, and social work schools; 
heads of approved baccalaureate programs of nursing, oc- 
cupational therapy, and physical therapy; state medical 
societies; state school boards and education associations; 
state health educators and directors of guidance. Health 
Scholarship information is also available through each of 
the 3100 county chapters of The National Foundation. 


Major Objectives of the National Defense Education Act 
Accomplished 


Preliminary results of a survey by the U.S. Office of Edu- 
cation indicate that three out of every five college students 
who have borrowed money under the National Defense 
Education Act of 1958 are planning to teach, thus fulfilling 
one of the major goals set by Congress in passing the Act, 
Secretary Abraham Ribicoff has announced. In contrast, 
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among college students generally, only about one in four 
actually enters teaching. 


Congress established the Student Loan provisions of the 
Act to encourage college students to teach in public ele- 
mentary and secondary schools after graduation. To bring 
this about, the Act provides that ten per cent of each 
loan is forgiven for each year—up to a total of five—spent 
teaching. This means that the recipient can have half his 
loan cancelled in return for teaching five or more years. 


Another major objective of the Act, Secretary Ribicoff 
pointed out, is to make it financially possible for more high 
school graduates to enter college and for mrore college stu- 
dents to graduate. The Secretary added: 


That it is indeed accomplishing this and meeting a real 
need among our young people appears certain from the fact 
that five out of every seven student borrowers come from 
families with incomes of no more than $6000 a year. 


In addition, nine out of every ten borrowers indicated that 
it was the availability of student loan funds that made it 
possible for them to start or continue their college education. 
Yet the amounts of the individual loans have remained 
generally small. The recipients will not leave school burdened 
with debt. Although the program has now been in practical 
operation for more than two years, nine out of ten borrowers 
so far owe less than $1000 for their education. 


New Faculty Leave Program at Washington College 


A new faculty leave program has been established at 
Washington College (Maryland). There are several unusual 
aspects to the program. One of the principal features is a 
departure from the traditional seven-year sabbatical which 
is characteristic of such programs at other colleges and 
universities. It will now be possible for a faculty member 
to qualify for a semester's leave at full pay or a year's 
leave at half pay after five full years of teaching at Wash- 
ington College. However, leave will not be granted auto- 
matically every five years. It must be requested by the 
teacher, and his application will be reviewed by the admin- 
istration and a faculty committee of the College. 


Another unique feature of the new program will enable 
young teachers who may have begun their teaching careers 
before completing the requirements for an advanced degree 
to take time off for this purpose. An instructor seeking to 
take advantage of this provision must serve at the College 
for at least two years, after which he may apply for an 
interest-free loan equal to one half of his yearly salary or 
one full semester's salary. Upon return to full-time teach- 
ing at Washington College, the loan will be diminished 
331% per cent for each year the instructor remains thereafter 
in the College service until the total loan is forgiven. In 
the event that his connection with the College is severed 
before the loan is fully amortized, he will be required to 
pay the outstanding principal to the College in not more 
than three years. The loan provision will be available on 
the same terms to faculty members seeking to utilize it for 
purposes similar to those acceptable for paid leave. Creative 
work cannot always be done by the clock or the calendar, 
and the new program thus provides greater flexibility in 
meeting the needs of the individual whose project is urgent 
or timely but who otherwise would have to wait five or 
seven years before qualifying for leave. 
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The new policy recognizes the fact that good teachers 
need to be continually striving toward the expansion of 
their intellectual horizons and the fulfillment of whatever 
creative potential they may have. For such teachers, the 
privilege of exceptional freedom from teaching responsibili- 
ties is often a very real necessity. By providing for occasional 
release from ordinary duties, the College encourages mem- 
bers of the faculty to increase their professional competence. 


Advanced Placement Program 


More than 400 colleges and universities, exceeding one 
quarter of the total, are using the Advanced Placement 
Program, the U.S. Office of Education has announced in 
a new publication, Advanced Standing. The program per- 
mits superior high school students who have done college- 
level work to receive credits, upon enrollment, which may 
shorten the time necessary for obtaining their bachelor’s 
degree. In addition, some high schools permit students of 
superior ability to take courses in nearby colleges and uni- 
versities while they are completing high school. 

The publication, written by Shirley A. Radcliffe and 
Winslow R. Hatch, both of the Division of Higher Educa- 
tion, reported that 10,531 students from 890 high schools 
made use of the Advanced Placement Program in the 
academic year 1959-60, as compared with 1229 students 
from 104 high schools in the academic year 1955-56. The 
amount of credit given an Advanced Placement student 
varies widely among institutions. Some universities have 
granted as much as a full year of credit toward a bachelor’s 
degree. 

Copies of the new study may be obtained from the 
Superintendent of Documents, U.S. Jovernment Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C., for 15 cents. 


Organization Arranges for Exchange of Homes between 


Faculty Members 


A new service to enable American college and university 
faculty members to visit different parts of the United States 
or Canada for the cost of transportation alone has been 
formed. Called Quid Pro Quo, the service arranges for 
the exchange of homes between university personnel in both 
the United States and Canada. 

The new program maintains a registry of faculty mem- 
bers willing to offer their homes for a suitable exchange. 
The service will find equivalent accommodations in the 
area of the individual's choice. Faculty members interested 
in vacations, field work, or study can exchange their homes 
for periods ranging from one week to over a year. Married 
gtaduate students in good standing may also use the serv- 
ice. Quid Pro Quo will also arrange for exchanges with 
European faculty members over the summer or for longer 
periods. 

The organization, whose offices are at 865 West End 
Avenue, New York City, maintains a fee schedule ranging 
from $25 for domestic to $75 for European exchanges. 


National Fellowship Aid to Graduate Students in the 
South 


The Southern Regional Education Board recently reported 
that national fellowship aid to graduate students in the 
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South dropped this year from the 1960-61 level. A total 
of 817 students will be attending graduate school this year, 
under four major national programs of fellowship aid. Last 
year, 914 students in Southern schools were fellowship 
students. 

The four major programs which provide national fellow- 
ships for graduate study are the Woodrow Wilson Graduate 
Fellowships, the National Science Foundation Graduate Fel- 
lowships, the National Science Foundation Cooperative 
Fellowships. 

The National Defense Education Act and the National 
Science Foundation Cooperative Fellowships give scholar- 
ships to selected universities, and these in turn award them 
to students. The National Science Foundation Graduate 
Fellowships and the Woodrow Wilson Fellowships are 
awarded to the student, who can use them in any school 
of his choice. 

The majority of Southern students receiving student-choice 
fellowships use them in schools outside the region. This 
year, 62 per cent of these students will attend outside uni- 
versities as compared to 48 per cent who attended uni- 
versities outside the region last year. Only two per cent of 
the students from other regions of the nation who were 
awarded fellowships chose to use them in Southern schools. 

The total number of fellowships awarded in the nation 
increased by about 300 between 1960-61, but in the South 
the number declined by about 100. This year, fewer of the 
South's fellowships will be used in the physical sciences— 
only 38 per cent as compared with 45 per cent in the last 
two years. More fellowships are being awarded in the 
humanities and social sciences. 


Harvard Business School Grants 


The Harvard Graduate School of Business Administration 
announces the availability of funds to aid archivists, 
librarians, and researchers interested in investigating topics 
in economic and business history or in studying the acquisi- 
tion and handling of archival material, manuscripts, and 
books in this field. The School's unique resources in these 
areas will be available to such persons during the summer 
of 1962. Members of the Business History Group and the 
staff of Baker Library will be available for consultation and 
guidance, but applicants who receive assistance will be free 
to pursue their projects as they think best. The criterion 
for awarding financia! aid will be primarily the extent to 
which the use of the School's resources can be expected to 
advance proposed projects. This decision will be made by 
a committee of faculty members at the Harvard Business 
School. The amount of aid will be adjusted to the require- 
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ments of the individuals who are selected. Inquiries may 
be addressed to Professor Ralph W. Hidy, Morgan 304, 
Harvard Graduate School of Business Administration, 
Soldiers Field, Boston 63, Massachusetts. 


Homer Babbidge Appointed Vice President of American 
Council on Education 


On November 5, 1961, President Logan Wilson, of the 
American Council on Education, announced the appoint- 
ment of Homer D. Babbidge, Jr., Assistant Commissioner 
and Director, Division of Higher Education in the U.S. 
Office of Education, to the newly created position of 
Council vice president. 

Dr. Babbidge came to Washington in 1957 as Assistant 
to the Secretary of the Department of Health, Education 
and Welfare. In 1958, he was named first Director of the 
Financial Aid Branch, Division of Higher Education, U.S. 
Office of Education, with responsibility for administration 
of programs in higher education under the National Defense 
Education Act. He served as Assistant Commissioner for 
two years. 

A native of Massachusetts, Dr. Babbidge holds B.A., 
M.A., and Ph.D. degrees from Yale University. At Yale, 
he served as assistant director, Student Appointment Bureau, 
1948-55; Executive Fellow, Pierson College, 1950-57; and 
Lecturer in American Studies, 1954-57 


Visiting Associates in Test Development 


The Test Development Division of Educational Testing 
Service is offering two Visiting Associateships, one in Educa- 
tion and one in Mathematics, for the summer of 1962. 
The Associate in Education will be primarily concerned 
with the development of tests in the area of professional 
information for teachers. The Associate in Mathematics 
will be primarily concerned with achievement tests for 
secondary school and beginning college students. Both 
Associates will make critical analyses of existing test specifi- 
cations and questions and assist in the development of new 
materials. The basic stipend is $800, plus transportation 
costs of the Associate to and from Princeton and additional 
allotments up to $300 for dependents. Completed applica- 
tions plus transcripts of all college work, graduate and 
undergraduate, must be submitted by March 10, 1962. 
Applications may be obtained from 


Mrs. Howard R. Lane 
Test Development Division 
Educational Testing Service 
Princeton, New Jersey 
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10,000 New Members Join in 1961 


Approximately 9000 new members joined the Association 
during 1961; moreover, more than 1400 former members 
were reinstated, thus assuring attainment of the 1961 
membership goal. This achievement, which moves the 
Association one step forward in its five-year program to 
double national membership, reflects the widespread appeal 
of new Association programs and intensive recruiting 
activities by members on some 1400 college and university 
campuses. During the fourth quarter of 1961, the number 
of new members exceeded by approximately one thousand 
the largest number recorded in any previous quarter in 
Association history. The total of new members on the 
Winter Membership List is expected to exceed 3800 
members. 


New Chapters 


Sixteen new chupters were established in the first two 
months of the {96162 academic year: Grambling College 
(La.); Kansa: Wesleyan University; Keene Teachers Col- 
lege (N.H.) Lincoln College (Ill.); Louisiana State Uni- 
versity at Alexandria; Mount Vernon Junior College 
(D.C.); Nasson College (Maine); New School for Social 
Research (N.Y.); Palm Beach Junior College (Fla.); 
Regis College (Colorado); Saint Andrews College (N.C.); 
Saint Louis University (Mo.); Shaw University (N.C.); 
State University College at Geneseo (N.Y.); West Georgia 
College; and Westminster College (Mo.). The total number 
of chapters on November 10. was 684. 


New State Conferences 


Seven new State conferences were established during the 
first eleven months of 1961: the Florida State Conference, 
Georgia State Conference, Louisiana State Conference, New 
Jersey State Conference, Kansas State Conference, Nebraska 
State Conference, and West Virginia State Conference. 
Other states scheduled to hold organization meetings in 
November and December are: Arkansas, Colorado, Wis- 
consin, and Maryland. The organization of these eleven 
new conferences will bring the total of state and regional 
conferences to 42. The 1961 goal was ten new state 
conferences. 


The Executive Committee of the Assembly of State and 
Regional Conferences met in Philadelphia on October 21. 
Donald A. Koster, Chairman of ASRC, also attended the 
fall meeting of the Association’s Council. 
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List of Institutions with Ten or More Active or 
Junior Members Recruited in the Period 
From August 15, 1961, to November 15, 1961 
(Source: Washington Office) 


New 
Institution Members 
75 
56 
U. of Minnesota ........ 42 
U. of Conn/Storrs ...... 42 
36 
Wwe ......... 34 
Johns Hopkins U. ...... 32 
Queens Col/N. Y. ...... 30 
27 
26 
U. of Kentucky ........ 26 
Louisiana Poly Inst. .... 26 
St. Andrews Presb. Col. .. 26 
23 
U. of Maryland ........ 23 
Northwestern U. ........ 23 
23 
23 
U. of Texas/Austin ..... 22 
D’Youville Col. ........ 21 
21 
U. of Wisconsin/Madison. 21 
U. of Alabama ......... 20 
Chicago Teachers Col. ... 20 
U. of Cincinnati ........ 20 
20 


SUNY Col. Ed/New Paltz 19 
San Fernando Valley 


19 
19 
18 
18 
Northern Ill. U. ........ 18 
San Diego State Col. .... 18 
17 
Sam Houston S.T.C. ..... 17 
16 
Arizona State U. ........ 16 
Jersey City State Col. ... 16 
U. of N. C. Woman's Col. 16 
Regis Col./Colo. ........ 16 
Fairleigh Dickinson U./ 

15 
Williams Col. .......... 15 
Inter-American U./P.R. .. 14 
13 
13 


New 
Institution Members 
Glassboro State Col./N. J. 13 
SUNY Long Island Ctr. . 13 
Texas Woman's U. ...... 13 
Western State Col./Colo. . 13 
Wisc. State Col./Superior 13 


Davidson Col. ......... 12 
Evansville Col. ......... 12 
Fresno State Col. ....... 12 
Indiana State Col./Pa. ... 12 
Jr. Col. of 

Kansas City/Mo. ..... 12 
12 
U. of Michigan ......... i2 
SUNY Col. Ed/Fredonia . 12 
North Texas State U. .... 12 
Northeastern U. ......... 12 
U. of So. Carolina ...... 12 
S.W. Missouri State Col. . 12 
11 
Central Mo. State Col. ... 11 
11 
11 
Col. of the Holy Cross ... 11 
Kansas State T. Col./ 

11 
Rutgers State U/N.B. ... 11 
San Jose State Col. ...... 11 
U. of Tennessee ........ 11 
11 
U. of Washington ...... 11 
Western Reserve U. .... 11 
Arizona State Col./ 

10 
Central Washington Col. . 10 
Eastern N. Mex. U. .... 10 
El Camino Col. ......... 10 
Graceland Col. ......... 10 
Gol... 10 
Idaho State Col. ........ 10 
Keene Teachers Col./N. H. 10 
Long Beach State Col. ... 10 
Monmouth Col./N. J. ... 10 
Montana State Col. ..... 10 
A/T Col. of 

North Carolina ....... 10 
U. of the Pacific ........ 10 
Poly. Inst. of Brooklyn ... 10 
10 
St. Petersburg Jr. Col. ... 10 
Texas Wesleyan U. ..... 10 
10 
U. of Wyoming ........ 10 
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Activities of Staff, Officers, and Association 
Representatives 


President Ralph F. Fuchs, following his leave of absence 
from the law faculty at Indiana University on a Ford 
Foundation grant to serve as advisor to the Law Institute 
in New Delhi, India, returned to the United States in Sep- 
tember, after stopping in London, where he represented the 
Association at the 1961 meeting of the International As- 
sociation of University Professors and Lecturers. President 
Fuchs addressed the IAUPL meeting, held at Bedford 
College, London, on the problems involved in the organiza- 
tion of new universities. Other representatives of the 
Association at the IAUPL meeting included Professor James 
A. Storing (Colgate University) of the Council and Dr. 
Louis Joughin of the Association’s staff. On October 5-6, 
President Fuchs, Dr. Fidler, and Professor Charles K. True- 
blood (Psychology, American University) represented the 
Association at the Annual Meeting of the American Council 
on Education, held at the Mayflower Hotel in Washing- 
ton, D.C. 


Fritz Machlup (Economics, Princeton University), First 
Vice President of the Association and former chairman of 
Committee Z on the Economic Status of the Profession, 
presided over the business session of the meeting held at 
Rutgers University on October 7, at which the New Jersey 
State Conference was organized. Professor Arthur H. 
Scouten (English, University of Pennsylvania), chairman 
of Committee E on the Establishment and Conduct of 
Chapters, addressed the September 29 meeting of the chap- 
ter at the State University College at New Paltz, New York, 
on ‘Faculty-Administration Relationships.” Professor Rich- 
ard P. Adams (English, Tulane Uni--ersity) attended the 
first annual meeting of the newly established Louisiana 
State Conference; the meeting was held on the Tulane Uni- 
versity campus on October 14. Professors Harold D. Hantz 
(Philosophy, University of Arkansas) and Theodore L. 
Agnew (History, Oklahoma State University), both mem- 
bers of the Council, attended the fall meeting of the South- 
west Regional Conference, held this year at Lake Texoma, 
Oklahoma, on October 21-22. Professor Eveline M. Burns 
(Economics, School of Social Work, Columbia University ) 
of the Council attended a convocation commemorating the 
150th anniversary of the founding of Hamilton College on 
October 13, 1961. 


The General Secretary and Washington Office staff have 
engaged in a variety of activities since the beginning of the 
academic year. On September 14, the General Secretary 
represented the Association on a panel of consultants to 
the Register of Copyrights which met at the Library of 
Congress. Recently, the General Secretary accepted an 
invitation to serve on an Advisory Committee to the United 
States Employment Service, Bureau of Employment Security, 
U.S. Department of Labor. 


Louis Joughin has resumed his duties in the Washington 
Office after completing a four-and-one-half month leave 
in Europe during which he travelled, studied, and wrote 
several articles; his most recent publication, “Society and 
the Professions,” appeared in the 1961 Proceedings of the 
American Nurses Association. Dr. Joughin also attended 
the IAUPL meeting in London, where he addressed the 
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delegates on the subject “Recruitment of Scientific Per- 
sonnel for Higher Education in the United States.” 

Bertram H. Davis served as recorder at a panel dis- 
cussion of problems related to the recruitment and training 
of college teachers sponsored by the American Council on 
Education at its Annual Meeting on Octcber 5-6. On 
October 11, Dr. Davis addressed the chapter at the Uni- 
versity of Connecticut, in Storrs. On the next day, he 
attended a luncheon meeting of the officers of the Trinity 
College Chapter in Hartford and addressed the chapter of 
the Hartford Branch of the University of Connecticut. On 
October 13, he addressed a meeting of the Northeastern 
University Chapter in Boston. He also participated in a 
panel on the training of college and university teachers 
held under the auspices of the Pennsylvania Division at a 
meeting held in Lock Haven on October 21. 


Peggy Heim addressed the chapter at the State College 
at East Stroudsburg, Pennsylvania, on September 20 on the 
topic “Academic Compensation in Pennsylvania Institu- 
tions.” On October 4, she spoke at Beaver College, Pennsyl- 
vania, on “The AAUP Today” and, on October 12, de- 
scribed new phases of Association activity at a meeting of 
the University of Kentucky Chapter. 


Robert Van Waes, the Staff Associate whose chief re- 
sponsibilities involve national membership and relations 
with local chapters and state and regional conferences, has 
attended a series of meetings this fall. He visited Edinboro 
State College in Pennsylvania on September 27, addressing 
a membership dinner meeting on the topic “New Look in 
the AAUP.” On October 7, he represented the Washington 
Office at the organization meeting of the New Jersey State 
Conference, held at Rutgers University in New Brunswick. 
On October 14, he addressed the first annual meeting of the 
Louisiana State Conference, held at Tulane University in 
New Orleans, on the subject, “The State Conference Move- 
ment.” On October 20, he spoke at a dinner meeting of 
the North Texas State University Chapter in Denton and, 
on October 21-22, attended the fall meeting of the South- 
west Regional Conference, held at Lake Texoma, Oklahoma. 
On November 2, he addressed the recently reactivated chap- 
ter at St. Louis University and, on the following day, ad- 
dressed a dinner meeting of the University of Kansas 
Chapter in Lawrence. On November 4, he attended the 
organization meeting of the Kansas State Conference held 
at Kansas State University in Manhattan, and, one day 
later, the organization meeting of the Nebraska State Con- 
ference, held on the University of Nebraska campus in 
Lincoln. 
the University of Nebraska on November 7, and, the next 
evening, addressed the new Association chapter at Val- 
paraiso University in Indiana. On November 11, he 
attended the organization meeting of the West Virginia 
State Conference, held at the West Virginia University 
campus in Morgantown. 


He participated in a university symposium at 
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A number of members have recently served the Associa- 
tion at the inauguration of college and university presidents, 
or in other capacities: Professor Carleton G. Fanger 
(Applied Science, Portland State College) attended a 
Special Convocation commemorating the Fiftieth An- 
niversary of Reed College, September 30, 1961; Professor 
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George H. G. Jones (Library Science, Youngstown Uni- 
versity) attended the inauguration of Chauncey Goodrich 
Bly as President of Thiel College, September 30, 1961; 
Professor Gerald E. Bentley (English, Princeton University ) 
attended the inauguration of Robert Fisher Oxnam as Presi- 
dent of Drew University, October 12, 1961; Professor Bruce 
Berlind (English, Colgate University) attended a convoca- 
tion commemorating the One Hundred Fiftieth Anniversary 
of the Founding of Hamilton College, October 13, 1961; 
Professor Gayle S. Smith (English, University of Maryland ) 
attended the inauguration of Randle Elliott as President 
of Hood College, October 14, 1961; Professor Morton B. 
King, Jr. (Sociology, Southern Methodist University) at- 
tended the inauguration of Abner Vernon McCall as 
President of Baylor University, October 14, 1961; Professor 
Betty Burch (International Relations, Tufts University) 
represented the Association at a panel meeting on African 
problems held under the auspices of UNESCO in Boston 
on October 22-26; Professor G. Derwood Baker (Education, 
New York University) attended the inauguration of Henry 
David as President of The New School for Social Research, 
October 23, 1961; Professor William E. Jaynes (Psychology, 
Municipal University of Omaha) attended the dedication 
of the Alumni Memorial Library of Creighton University, 
October 24, 1961; Professor Leland J. Pritchard (Economics, 
University of Kansas) attended a briefing conference con- 
ducted by the U.S. Department of State in» Kansas City, 
October 26, 1961; Professor Hollis Cooley (Mathematics, 
New York University) attended the Twenty-sixth Edu- 
cational Conference, in New York, October 26-27, 1961; 
Professor Lennart V. Larson (Law, Southern Methodist 
University) attended a briefing conference conducted by 
the U.S. Department of State, in Dallas, Texas, on October 
27, 1961; Professor Ralph D. Lindeman (English, Gettys- 


_ burg College) attended the inauguration of Howard Lane 


Rubendall as President of Dickinson College, October 28, 
1961; Professor Nathan Reich (Economics, Hunter College) 
attended the inauguration of Arthur Ole Davidson as Presi- 
dent of Wagner College, November 12, 1961; Professor 
Albert E. Moorman (Biology, Drury College) attended 
the inauguration of Leland E. Traywick as President of 
Southwest Missouri State College, November 14, 1961; and 
Professor Lawrence Edwards (English, Hastings College) 
attended the inauguration of Milton J. Hassel as President 
of the Nebraska State Teachers College, November 15, 
1961. 


St. Bonaventure University Chapter Program 


The St. Bonaventure University Chapter has scheduled 
a series of lectures on Faculty-Administration Relationships 
during its 1961-62 program. Persons appearing in this 
series incluee: Dr. John Gustad, Dean of the Liberal Arts 
College, Altred University, on “Faculty-Administration Re- 
lationships: Faculty Evaluation”; Rev. Philip Moore, C.S.C., 
Academic Assistant to the President, University of Notre 
Dame, on “Faculty-Administration Relationships: Principles 
and Practices”; Professor Oliver H. Hewitt (Game Manage- 


“ment, Cornell University) on “Teaching, Research and 


Publication”; Bertram H. Davis, Staff Associate, Washing- 
ton Office, on “The Professor and the Accrediting Process.” 
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On May 11, the chapter will hear a discussion on “The 
Promotion of Professional Standards and Ethics as an 
AAUP Responsibility” by a committee of the St. Bonaven- 
ture University Chapter. The president of the chapter is 
Dr. Russell J. Jandoli, Department of Journalism. 


1962 Nominating Committee 


Association members appointed to serve on the 1962 
Nominating Committee are: Joseph C. Pray (Political 
Science, University of Oklahoma), chairman; Norman B. 
Cromwell (Chemistry, University of Nebraska); Melvin G. 
Dakin (Law, Louisiana State University); Charles Frankel 
(Philosophy, Columbia University); and Joseph J. Irwin 
(English, Albion College). Chapters, conferences, and in- 
dividual members are urged to suggest suitable Council 
candidates to the Nominating Committee and to provide ap- 
propriate information about them. 


1940 Statement Endorsed 


The Association is pleased to learn that the 1940 State- 
ment of Principles on Academic Freedom and Tenure was 
endorsed during the past summer by the American Psy- 
chological Association. Other organizations already listed 
as endorsers of this Statement include: the Association of 
American Colleges, the American Association of University 
Professors, the Association of American Law Schools, the 
American Library Association (with adaptations for 
librarians), the American Political Science Association, the 
American Association of Colleges for Teacher Education, 
the Association for Higher Education of the National Edu- 
cation Association, the Eastern Psychological Association, 
the Eastern and Western Divisions of the American Philo- 
sophical Association, and the Southern Society for Philosophy 
and Psychology. 


New Reprints Now Available 


Reprints of three recent Bulletin articles on college and 
university teaching are now available from the Washington 
Office upon request: Homer D. Babbidge, Jr., “Staffing 
the Nation’s Colleges and Universities: Some Perspectives’; 
Donald D. O'Dowd and David C. Beardslee, “The Image 
of the College Professor”; and Samuel Middlebrook, “The 
Summer Session College Teaching Internship Program at 
the City College.” The Washington Office also distributes 
an AAUP poster on “Opportunities in the Academic Pro- 
fession” and the American Council on Education brochure, 
College Teaching as a Career. 


Rank Approved for Los Angeles Junior Colleges 


On August 10, 1961, a plan was approved for the estab- 
lishment of academic rank at the seven two-year institu- 
tions in the Los Angeles area. This development represents 
the culmination of a vigorous campaign by the faculties 
of these institutions, assisted by the Washington Office, 
the Southern California Conference of AAUP Chapters, and 
the California Junior College Faculty Association. Local 
action by the faculties at each of the seven institutions is 
expected this fall, with the plan to go into effect in Febru- 
ary, 1962. 
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Council Meets in October 


The Council of the Association held its regular fall meet- 
ing in the conference room of the American Council on 
Education building in Washington, D.C., on October 27-28. 
Committee A met on October 26 in conjunction with the 
meeting of the Council. 


Bulletin Editor’s Book Published 


On October 16 the Macmillan Company published Sir 
John Hawkins’ Life of Samuel Johnson, LL.D., edited, 
abridged, and with an introduction by Bertram H. Davis, 
editor of the AAUP Bulletin. The present edition of the 
Hawkins biography, which John K. Hutchens of the New 
York Herald Tribune (Oct. 22) has called “wisely abridged, 
illuminatingly edited and forcefully introduced,” is the first 
since 1787. It was reviewed in Time on October 27 and in 
the New York Times Book Review on November 12. The 
Times reviewer, Peter Quennell, describes Mr. Davis’ In- 
troduction to.the volume as “an admirable piece of work, 
sane, appreciative and elegantly phrased.” Time listed the 
book for five weeks under “Best Reading.” 


Bulletin 


Since the publication of the Summer, 1961, issue of the 
Bulletin, permissions have been granted to reprint the fol- 
lowing Bulletin materials: 

“Democracy in Higher Education,” by Donald Faulkner 
(Summer, 1959), a passage from which will be quoted in 
a book entitled Heritage of American Education. 

“Students are Supposed To Be Dumb,” by Morton 
Cronin (Summer, 1955), to be reprinted in an anthology 
of readings for students at Western Michigan University. 

“Faculty People and College Power,” by Arthur J. Dib- 
den, and “College Faculty Members View Their Jobs,” by 
Ruth E. Eckert, John E. Stecklein, and H. Bradley Sagen 
(Winter, 1959), to be reproduced for use in the Institute 
for College and University Administrators offered by the 
Western Interstate Commission for Higher Education and 
the Center for the Study of Higher Education, Berkeley. 
“College Faculty Members View Their Jobs” also to be 
used in a text of readings concerning science and engineering 
and published by The McGraw-Hill Book Company. 

“Scholarly Style, or the Lack Thereof,” by Sheridan 
Baker (Autumn, 1956), to be used in an anthology of 
readings for students in science and engineering at The 
Ohio State University. Excerpts from this article also to be 
used in a textbook tentatively entitled Idea and Image: 
Readings for College English. 

“The Fable of the Young Man Who Read the Papers,” 
by Loy E. Davis (Summer, 1955), to be reprinted in the 
second edition of Writing from Experience. 

“The Cat Who Went to College,” by Fredelle B. Maynard 
and Marian Mainwaring (Summer, 1956), for use in an 
anthology of psychological humor. 

“The Professor and Accreditation,” a panel discussion 
held at the Association’s 1961 Annual Meeting (Summer, 
1961), to be duplicated for distribution to the faculty of 
Ashland College. 


Outstanding 
LIBERAL EDUCATION 
Publications 


Association of American Colleges Liberal 
Education issued four times a year $4.00 


Proceedings of the 47th Annual Meeting 
—Annual reports, minutes, member- 
ship, constitution—March 1961 Lib- 
eral Education $1.50 


The Role of the College in the Recruitment 
of Teachers, Frederic W. Ness $ .50 


Comprehensive Examinations in American 
Colleges and Comprehensive Examina- 
tions in the Humanities, Edward Safford 
Jones each $ .50 


Fellowships in the Arts and Sciences, 
1962-63, Michael E. Schiltz $3.00 


(to be ordered from: American Council on Educa- 
tion, 1785 Massachusetts Ave., N.W.) 


Association of American Colleges 
1818 R Street, N. W., Washington 9, D. C. 


Tl. 


duca 


“Educational Breadth for the Specialized Scholar” 
For information on problems and developments in 
the colleges and universities, no single source can 
match the Journal in breadth of coverage and pene- 
trating evaluation. 
In recent and forthcoming issues: 
“Changing Trends in Business Education” 
“Social Responsibility of Scholarship” 
“The Great Triumvirate of Land-Grant 
Educators” 
Reduced rate to members of the AAUP—$5.00 a_ 


year instead of the usual rate of $6.00 (please mark 
orders “AAUP”). 


Toe) ournal of Higher Education 
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“Intellectual Freedom and the Educational Process,” by 
Ralph F. Fuchs (Autumn, 1956, a passage from which will 
be quoted in a textbook entitled Administering the School 
Personnel Program. 

“Freedom and Fear,” by Zechariah Chafee (Autumn, 
1949), an abridged version of which will be included in 
A Critique of American Democracy for college classes in 
the United States and Canada. 

“Reading and the Professional Conscience,” by Paul 
Nash (Winter, 1960), excerpts of which will appear in 
the Newsletter of the Girl Scouts of the United States of 
America. To be reproduced, in addition, for distribution 
to the employees of The Travelers Insurance Company. 

“Report of Committee C: Policy on Educational Tele- 
vision” (Summer, 1961), to be reprinted in the journal of 
the College English Association, The CEA Critic. 

“On Some Misconceptions Concerning Academic Free- 
dom,” by Fritz Machlup (Winter, 1955), quotations from 
which will be used in the revision of Eclectic Philosophy of 
Education. 

“What the American Association of University Professors 
Is and What it Is Not” (March, 1938), “Science and the 
Association” (December, 1939), “Professors Administrant” 
(April, 1942), “Due Process in Higher Education” (Sum- 
mer, 1946), “Rationale of Academic Freedom” (Winter, 
1950), by DR Scott, to be included in a book contain- 
ing published articles by Professor Scott and prepared by the 
Department of Accounting and Statistics of the University 
of Missouri. 

Review of Some of My Best Friends Are Professors 
(George Williams) by William R. Bowden (Summer, 
1959), to be reprinted in a textbook tentatively entitled A 
Liberal Arts Reader. 

“A Historian’s Creed for Our Time,” by Hans Kohn 
(Winter, 1953-54), “How Impractical Are the Humani- 
ties?” by Louis Salomon (Summer, 1955), and “Science and 
Humanities in Education,” by Eugene Rabinowitch (Sum- 
mer, 1958), to be reprinted in a book of readings in the 
humanities. 

“Must the TV Technicians Take Over the Colleges?” 
by Ernest Earnest (Autumn, 1958), to be used in a text- 


book for freshman composition, A Reading Approach to 
College Writing. 

“Social Science and Social Policy,” by Robert Bierstedt 
(Summer, 1948), to be reprinted in a series of readings for 
use in the social science general education course at Michi- 
gan State University. 

“Statement on Procedural Standards in Faculty Dismissal 
Proceedings” (Spring, 1958), “Report of the Committee 
on Professional Ethics” (Winter, 1958), “Faculty-Trustee 
Relations,” by Max Black, F. G. Marcham, and George 
Winter (Winter, 1956), and “Academic Administration: Its 
Abuses and Uses,” by Logan Wilson (Winter, 1955), 
quotations from which are to be used in a book entitled 
The American College Presidency. 

“The Artist in the Community of Scholars,” by Warren 
Smith (Summer, 1959), to appear in a book of readings 
in the humanities. 

“Faculty Participation in College and University Govern- 
ment” (Summer, 1960), “Academic Government,” by Max 
Black (Winter, 1956), and “Faculty-Trustee Communica- 
tions,” by George Winter (Winter, 1956), excerpts from 
which are to be used in a book entitled The College 
President. 

“Academic Freedom and ‘the Trojan Horse’ in Ameri- 
can Education,” by Sidney Hook (December, 1939), “The 
Freedom of the University,” by Robert M. Hutchins (Sum- 
mer, 1951), “The Thirty-eighth Annual Meeting,” (Spring 
1952), “Who is Intellectually Free?” by Dwight L. Bolinger 
(Spring, 1955), “Academic Freedom and Tenure in the 
Quest for National Security” (Spring 1956), “Communism 
is Not the Question,’ by Ellsworth Barnard (Summer, 
1956), “A Joint Statement on a Matter of Importance,” 
by Sidney Hook and Ralph F. Fuchs (Winter, 1956), and 
“The Meanings of Academic Freedom,” by Max Mark 
(Autumn, 1957), quotations from which will be used in 
a doctoral dissertation “The Communist Issue and Due 
Process on the Campus.” 

“Quiescence, Tradition, and Disorder: Cross-Section of 
a Small College,” by Lloyd P. Williams (Winter, 1957), 
and “Academic Freedom and Tenure: The University of 
Nevada” (Autumn, 1956), quotations from which will be 
used in a study of the American college and university. 


ERRATUM 


In “The Economic Status of the Profession, 1960-61: Annual Report of 
Committee Z,” (AAUP Bulletin, Summer 1961, p. 111), two institutions were in- 
advertently omitted from the list of twenty institutions having the highest Average 
Compensations of Full-time Faculty per Full-time Student-Equivalent. In eleventh 
and twelfth places, after Amherst College, add Bennington College and Vassar 


College. 
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Academic Vacancies and Teachers Available 


To assist in the placement of college and university teachers, the American 
Association of University Professors publishes notices of academic vacancies and of 
teachers available. Factual data and expressions of personal preference in these notices 
are published as submitted. It is optional with appointing officers and teachers to 
publish names and addresses or to use key numbers. 

A member of the Association is entitled to publish one announcement of his 
availability during each volume-year at the rate of 50 cents a line or fraction thereof, 
subsequent insertions being charged for at the rate of $1.00 a line or fraction thereof. 
Nonmembers may insert announcements at the rate of $1.00 a line. For announce- 
ments indicating competence in more than one field, there is a charge of $1.00 for 
each cross reference. There is no charge to institutiors of higher education for the 
announcement of academic vacancies. Copy should be received by February 1, for 
publication in the Spring issue. 

Letters in response to announcements published under key numbers should be sent 
to the Association's Washington Office for forwarding to the persons concerned, a 
separate letter for each person. Address in care of the General Secretary, American 
Association of University Professors, 1785 Massachusetts Avenue, N.W., Washington 


6, D. C. 


Vacancies Reported 


Accounting: Teacher for a small collegiate school of business in 
a metropolitan area in New England, starting fall of 1962. 
Prefer applicants under 35 with Ph.D. or substantial comple- 
tion of work toward Ph.D. Full-time position in Accounting 
Department; rank of instructor or assistant professor; no 
previous teaching experience necessary; salary open; 9-month 
school year. V 1563 

Agricultural Economist (experienced): Vacancy at University 
of Hawaii. Responsibilities: production economics research; 
rank and salary determined by education and research, but 
range of $8500-$11,000 possible. Short-term applicants un- 
wanted. Interested parties apply Director, Land Study Bureau, 
University of Hawaii, Honolulu 14, Hawaii. Supply informa- 
tion required in Federal Form 57. 

American Literature Specialist: For Midwestern university. Some 
senior college and graduate courses in 14-hour load. Rank for 
qualified Ph.D. with publication, Associate Professor. Begin- 
ning salary up to $8500. V 1564 

Biologist: To teach embryology, comparative anatomy and gen- 
eral biology starting with the 1962-63 school year. Preferably 
with some background in field zoology. M.S. or Ph.D. Rank 
and salary will depend on experience. Apply to Dean William 
Vander Lugt, Hope College, Holland, Michigan. 

Biology: Midwest university has September, 1962 opening for 
Assistant Professor; Ph.D. required. Salary $6500 for nine 
months, 15-hour teaching load. To teach General Biology, 
General Physiology for biology majors, and Human Anatomy 
and Physiology for minors, student nurses, and physical educa- 
tion majors. V 1564-1 

Business Administration: Assistant professor, large Eastern col- 
lege. Ph.D. required. Regular salary increments. Tenure and 
excellent retirement system. Initial appointment, full-time 
evening session. Send complete vita. V 1565 

Chemist: Serve on senior training staff and have an active role 
in all phases of radioisotope courses offered to practicing 
scientists, physicians, and university faculty members. Indi- 
vidual research encouraged. Ph.D. in chemistry with radio- 
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chemistry training and experience. Salary ‘o $13,000. Exten- 
sive benefits including TIAA retirement plan. Write Oak 
Ridge Institute of Nuclear Studies, Post Office Box 117, Oak 
Ridge, Tennessee. An equal opportunity employer. 

Chemist and Physicist or Engineer: Assist senior training staff 
conduct courses in radioisotope techniques and applications. 
B.S. or M.S. degree required. Salary to $7000. Extensive 
benefits including TIAA retirement plan. Write Oak Ridge 
Institute of Nuclear Studies, Post Office Box 117, Oak Ridge, 
Tennessee. An equal opportunity employer. 


Chemistry: Instructor or assistant professor in Midwest college. 
Salary $5500-$6500. Master's degree minimum requirement. 
Position open now. V 1566 

Economics: Assistant professor, New England state college; 
about 3700 students. B.A., B.S., and M.A. degrees. Beginning 
salary $7280 for 10 months with additional compensation for 
6 weeks summer session. Begin February or September, 1962. 

V 1567 

Economics: Man, Ph.D. held or anticipated, to teach Principles 
and Intermediate Economics in university in North Central 
region. Should be competent to handle several other courses, 
such as Labor Economics or Economic Systems. V 1568 


Electronics (Junior College): Instructor to teach general elec- 
tronics theory and mathematics, pulse circuits, measurements, 
transistors. State experience in the fields of TV, radar, com- 
puters, magnetic amplifiers, microwaves. Send résumé and 
references to College Supervisor, Certificated Selection, Per- 
sonnel Division, Los Angeles City Board of Education, 450 
North Grand Avenue, Los Angeles 12, California. 


English: ‘Instructor (close to Ph.D.) and assistant professor 
(with Ph.D.), beginning September, 1962. Prefer background 
in American literature or American studies. Write to Edward 
Blackman, Head, Department of American Thought and Lan- 
guage, Michigan State University, East Lansing, Michigan. 

English: Openings for retired teachers at State Teachers College, 
beginning with the academic year 1962-63. Ph.D., specialist in 
English literature, 17th century or contemporary preferred; 
rank Associate Professor; salary range $5500-$7500; annual 
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increment, $250. Four teachers with the M.A. and 4 years 
of experience; could be appointed as Assistant Professors to 
teach speech, freshman composition and sophomore literature; 
salary range $5000-$6600; annual increment, $200. Write 
Dr. Angell Mathewson, Head, English Department, State 
Teachers College, Edinboro, Pennsylvania. 

English: Midwestern liberal arts college needs assistant or 
asscciate professor ($5500-$7200, depending on qualifications), 
who wants’ good teaching program, involving minimal fresh- 
man composition, sophomore World Literature, and advanced 
course. Ph.D. or near it. Specializations: English language, 
Shakespeare, or contemporary literature. V 1568-1 

English: Rapidly expanding state college offering both under- 
graduate and graduate work needs four experienced teachers 
with the M.A. degree, preferably married men under 38, to 
teach principally freshman English. Must be competent and 
resourceful. Salary and rank dependent upon qualifications. 
Excellent location. V 1568-2 

English Literature Specialist: Midwestern university expanding 
senior college and graduate offerings. Rank for qualified Ph.D. 
with publications, Associate Professor. Beginning salary up to 
$8500. V 1569 

English as a’ Second Language: Robert College, Instanbul, Tur- 
key, has vacancies starting September, 19624 Assistant Pro- 
fessor to teach History of English Language and intensive 
language courses. M.A., linguistics or English as a foreign 
language, plus several years teaching experience, including 
English to foreigners; also several instructorships for experi- 
enced B.A.’s with relevant majors and some course work in 
linguistics or English as a foreign language. Three-year con- 
tracts. Send detailed résumés to Teacher Placement, Near East 
College Association, 548 Fifth Avenue, New York 36, New 
York. 

Exhibits Managers: Give lecture-demonstrations on peaceful uses 
of atomic energy using exhibits. Supervise and arrange for 
display of off-area exhibits. Extensive travel required. Degree 
in science or science-education, public speaking ability and 
freedom to travel required. Several academic year assignments 
also available. Write Oak Ridge Institute of Nuclear Studies, 
Post Office Box 117, Oak Ridge, Tennessee. An equal op- 
portunity employer. 

German: September, 1962; rank and salary open, depending 
upon applicant's qualifications. Good position for rapid ad- 
vancement and extra earnings in Summer School, Extension, 
etc. Please include photograph and current telephone number 
with application. Write Dr. George W. Poland, Head, Depart- 
ment of Modern Languages, North Carolina State College, 
Raleigh, North Carolina. 

German-Russian: Western Pennsylvania State College has a va- 
cancy in these areas for September, 1962. Appointment can 
be made in any rank in accordance with professional training 
and degrees. Write the Chairman, Department of Foreign 
Languages, State College, Indiana, Pennsylvania. 


Guidance: Professor, Ph.D. To plan rigorous interdisciplinary 
gtadtiate program and chair 3-man department, some super- 
vision of dissertations, some teaching (3 hours per semester). 
Independent research and extensive publications. Begin Feb- 
ruary, June, or September, 1962. Salary: $10,000 to $15,000 
for 9 to 11 months, depending on experience. V 1570 

History: Man, Ph.D. or near Ph.D., to teach History of Civiliza- 
tion and other courses in European history in university in 
North Central region. V 1571 


Mathematics: Combination directorship and chairmanship of de- 
partment. Teach mathematics, develop mathematics major for 
liberal arts students and mathematics program related to 
sciences, operations research, linear programming. Outstanding 
candidate sought. Salary and rank open. Address Dean Joseph 
F. Sinzer, Pace College, 41 Park Row, New York 38, New 
York. 

Mathematics: Liberal arts denominational college needs an 
additional Ph.D., or one who is working toward the degree. 
Salary and rank dependent upon education and experience. 
Begin September 1, 1962. V 1572 
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Mathematics: Several positions open at a small Western liberal 
arts college for 1962-63 school year, to teach undergraduate 
and graduate classes and to help set up a Masters program. 
Ph.D. or near Ph. D. required. Competitive salary and good 
chance for summer teaching. Apply to Dr. Richard D. 
Mayer, Chairman, Department of Mathematics, Idaho State 
College, Pocatello, Idaho. 

Modern Languages: Assistant Professor or Associate Professor 
of French; specialist in 18th century literature; to instruct also 
in lower division courses; Ph.D. a requisite; salary respectively 
$7000 and up, $9000 and up. Instructorships in French, Ger- 
man, and Spanish; ability to handle two of above languages 
desirable; Ph.D. or near; salary $5500 and up. V 1573 

Physicist: Serve on senior training staff and have active role in 
all phases of radioisotope courses offered to practicing scien- 
tists, physicians, and university faculty members. Ph.D. in 
physics, experience desirable. Individual research encouraged. 
Limited travel required. Salary to $13,000. Extensive benefits 
including TIAA retirement plan. Write Oak Ridge Institute 
of Nuclear Studies, Post Office Box 117, Oak Ridge, Tennes- 
see. An equal opportunity employer. 

Physics: Ph.D. or near Ph.D. for department head in four-year 
undergraduate college. Associate Professor at salary range of 
$7500-$8500. Vv 1574 

Physics: Position open in the Department of Physics, Western 
Michigan University, Kalamazoo, Michigan, for a man to take 
charge of the electrical division of the undergraduate and 
graduate programs. Rank and salary dependent on experience. 
Address, Chairman, Department of Physics. 

Physics: Liberal arts college in South; teaching undergraduates 
with some opportunities for consultant's work with neighbor- 
ing graduate school. Ph.D. desired. Beginning salary $7200- 
$7500 for nine months of teaching. Summer School teaching 
additional $1500. Liberal fringe benefits. V 1575 

Principal Scientist: Development and administration of programs 
of science education at the university level: AEC Graduate 
Fellowships, scientific symposia and lecture programs, coop- 
erative programs of ORINS, universities, and Oak Ridge 
National Laboratory. Salary to $13,000. Extensive benefits 
including TIAA retirement plan. Write Oak Ridge Institute 
of Nuclear Studies, Post Office Box 117, Oak Ridge, Ten- 
nessee. An equal opportunity employer. 

Russian (Language and Literature): Assistant Professor or In- 
structor, young Ph.D. (or near). Laboratory experience. AAU 
university, good salary, reasonable load, liberal fringe benefits, 
opportunity for advanced teaching, early promotion. V 1576 

Spanish: The Department of Foreign Languages, State College, 
Indiana, Pennsylvania, has a vacancy in Spanish, preferably 
combined with another language, for January or September, 
1962. Rank and salary will depend on professional training 
and experience. Address the Chairman. 

Spanish: Small liberal arts college for women in Virginia. Ph.D. 
preferred. To teach full schedule from elementary to advanced, 
beginning September, 1962. Experience desired. Expected to 
head Spanish offerings within one year. Salary open, depend- 
ing on qualifications. Liberal fringe benefits. Send résumé and 
references. V 1577 


Robert College, Istanbul, Turkey, presents a challenge in ed- 
ucation where East meets West. An opportunity to contribute 
significantly to the development of a young republic is available 
to specialists in engineering, business administration and eco- 
nomics, the sciences, and the humanities. Graduate degrees 
required. Address inquiries to Dr. Howard P. Hall, Vice Presi- 
dent, Robert College, Bebek Post Box 8, Istanbul, Turkey; with 
copy to the Near East College Association, 548 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 36, New York. 


The University College of the West Indies opened in 1948 
with 33 students on the campus situated near Kingston, Jamaica. 
It now has a student body of some 700, a teaching staff of 230, 
and 40 administrative officers. The faculties of Agriculture and 
Engineering are established in Trinidad, on the campus of the 
Imperial College of Tropical Agriculture, an institution of some 
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40 years’ standing which has recently been incorporated in the 
University College. The teaching staff is divided among seven 
faculties, Arts, Agriculture, Education, Engineering, Natural 
Sciences, Social Sciences and Medicine. Each year there are about 
20 vacancies in the principal academic fields, and the College 
authorities hope that West Indians teaching in universities and 
colleges outside the West Indies will be interested to know of 
these vacancies. West Indians, and others, on the staffs of colleges 
and universities in the United States may obtain information on 
appointments from the Registrar of the College at Mona, Ja- 
maica, or from the West Indies Students Liaison Office at 229 
Dupont Circle Building, Washington 6, D. C. 


The College at Guam desires applications for the following 
positions: Associate Professors of education, business adminis- 
tration, English, social studies, languages, music, and art. Begin- 
ning salary: $6630 per annum. Doctor's degree and three years 
college teaching experience. Assistant Professors of education, 
business administration, English, speech, mathematics, science, 
social studies, music, art. Beginning salary: $5850 per annum. 
Master's degree in library science and three years teaching experi- 
ence. Chief Librarian: Beginning salary, $5850. Master's degree 
in library science. Positions available September 1, 1962. Can- 
didates must be U.S. citizens and must sign two-year contracts. 
Transportation to and from Guam provided. Address inquiries, 
Via Air Mail, to Office of Dean, College of Guam, Post Office 
Box 998, Agana, Guam. 


Teachers Available 


Accounting: College instructor, 35, 5 years experience. Currently 
working on doctorate. Desire position teaching accounting or 
other business administration courses. A 7895 

Accounting, General Business Administration, Economics: M.A., 
L.L.D., Harvard; heavy field and teaching experience. Seek 
location in the Northeast only. A 7895-1 


Administration: Man, 31, married, no children. B.B.A., account- 
ing, business administration; M.B.A., accounting. Desire posi- 
tion as business manager or Assistant Dean of Administration 
in private college. 7 years experience in all phases of business 
activity—accounting, purchasing, auxiliaries, personnel, build- 
ing and grounds operations; also held position of Assistant 
Director of Admissions. Protestant. A 7896 


Administration: Attorney, 31, married, 2 children, B.S.S., LL.B., 
LL.M., Ph.D. in progress; 2 years college teaching economics 
and management. Desire challenges of administration and seek 
opportunity to use talents and experience as dean, assistant 
dean, or assistant to president. Interested in admissions, fund 
raising, public relations, and investment portfolio of an insti- 
tution of higher learning. Significant experience in government 
and private industry. Available spring or summer, 1962. Will 
relocate. A 7897 


Administration: Man, 43. Ph.D. Teaching experimental psy- 
chology, statistics, social psychology, and personality. Indus- 
trial administration and laboratory experience. Some clinical 
experience. Desire to enter college administration. A 7898 


Administration: Man, 50, married, doctorate, publications, ex- 
perience public school and college teaching, research, depart- 
ment chairman. Presently college administration. Desire 
advancement. A 7899 


Administration and Gen. Educ. in Sciences: B.S., M.A., P.D., 
Ed.D. Age 35. Experience: research chemist, head science 
dept., full professor, university lecturer, director NSF program, 
lecturer at NSF institutes, speaker at NSTA and ACS national 
meetings. Author of book and numerous articles. Listed in 
American Men of Science, Leaders in American Science. Pres- 
ent interests: coordination of general educ. and sponsored 
programs for teacher education in sciences. A 7900 

Administration (staff or bus. adm.): Man, 42, married. M.A., 
ed. administration; M.B.A., management; cand. Ed.D., higher 
ed.; dept. head 5 yrs., plus 10 yrs. classroom work; Canada 
or East Coast U-S. A 7900-1 

Applied Science, Chemistry, and Languages: Man, 51, single. 
Experienced teacher; taught and engineered laboratory work 
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for general college and organic chemistry. Have an excep- 
tionally good teaching voice; have helped with prepared course 
lessons suitable for extension teaching or television. Can use 
laboratory method in transferring linguistic abilities easily in 
scientific German, Latin, and Spanish. Available on notice. 
A 7901 


Art: Man, 37, soon to receive Ph.D.; more than 10 years college 
teaching experience in two and three dimensional design, par- 
ticularly ceramics. Exhibits, awards, articles. Present tenure 
position in Eastern state institution. Would welcome challeng- 
ing role developing design and ceramics courses. A 7902 

Art: Man, 43, married, 1 child. B.A., art; M.A., drawing and 
painting; M.Ed., art education; Ph.D., history and philosophy 
of art education. 16 years college teaching experience. Listed 
in Who's Who in American Art and in Who's Who in Ameri- 
can Education. Seek position as chairman or head of an Art 
Department already established or in the process of being 
established. Would consider professorship in art with varied 
responsibilities. Publications. Exhibitions. Available for Feb- 
ruary, 1962, summer or fall, 1962. A 7903 

Art History: Man, 36, family. Ph.D. Interested in leaving ten- 
ure position to join a more vital institution. Varied subject 
experience, including period courses, museum courses, and 
American studies program. Publications. Interested in both 
research and teaching. A 7904 

Art History and Art: Man, 48, family. M.A., Institute of Fine 
Art, N.Y.U.; further graduate study, Sorbonne, University of 
Paris; department head 4 years. Cultural history, art history. 
Studio drawing and painting. Paintings exhibited internation- 
ally: Europe, America, Japan. Traveled in Europe and Asia, 
speak French. Prefer Pacific Coast or East Coast. Available 
September, 1962. A 7905 

Art History, Criticism: Retiring, 66, available September, 1962. 
For special fields, consult Goucher College catalogue, Eleanor 
P. Spencer, Department of Fine Arts, Goucher College, Balti- 
more 4, Md. 

Asian Civilization: Man, married. Ph.D. Experience in S.E. 
Asia and Far East in research and teaching. Participant in new 
Asia program in major university. Adequate publications. 
Broad experience in college and university teaching, area 
studies, honors studies, undergraduate mostly, some graduate. 
Wish professorship, co-ordinator Asian humanities-social 
studies. Strong in history, art, and philosophy. Available 
Sept., 1962. A 7905-1 

Biochemical Genetics: Man, 36, family. Ph.D. Publications. 
Have taught elementary, organic and biochemistry, elementary 
biology, genetics, invert. zoology. Also competent in plant 
physiology and bacteriology. Presently doing full-time research. 
Wish teaching position with genuine opportunity for research. 
Available Sept., 1962. A 7906 

Biologist-Botanist: Man, 42, family. Ph.D. 10 years on state 
college faculty. Seek similar or liberal arts college in the East. 

A 7907 

Biology, Bacteriology: Man, 39, married. Ph.D. 14 years teach- 
ing experience. Active in research with international recogni- 
tion. Numerous publications. Have tenure in present rank of 
associate professor, but will consider change. Possible interest 


in departmental chairmanship. A 7908 
Botanist: Man. Ph.D., physiological ecology. Desire opportunity 
in teaching and research. A 7909 


Business Administration: Man, married. B.A. in chemistry, and 
M.S., Ph.D. in business administration. Desire teaching at 
undergraduate and/or graduate level and/or administrative 
position; teaching experience in the areas of finance, industrial 
management, and mathematics; business experience as business 
manager and chemical purchasing agent; currently professor 
and head of department of Eastern college; available June and/ 
or September, 1962. A 7910 

Business Administration: Man, 56. M.S., Ph.D. Broad business 
experience as well as teaching experience, including adminis- 
tration as department head; various publications; excellent 
references. Desire position teaching investment, finance, and 
international relations. A 7911 
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Business Administration: See Economics-Business Administration, 
Key No. A 7919. 

Business Administration or Teacher Training: Man, married, 
family. B.S., M.A. Extensive subject-matter experience, in- 
cluding secretarial, on high school and college level. Business 
experience. Listed Volume XIX Who's Who in American 
Education. Desire opportunity for doctoral study. Available 
September, 1962. A 7912 

Chemist: Man, single, middle 40's. Preferences: Gen., Org., 
maybe Analyt., work with students, study, writing, research, 
South, small school. Will build top-quality Dept. A 7912-1 

Chemistry: Man, 58, in good health, married, no children. Ph.D. 
15 years European, 15 years American teaching and research 
experience. Interested in undergraduate or graduate teaching 
in general, physical or biochemistry. Available September, 
1962. A 7913 

Criminologist: Available during Fall and Spring terms, 1961-62, 
for one-week visits. Ten two-hour lectures covering broad 
range of criminological problems or limited to intensive cov- 
erage of specific field. Available either term, Summer, 1962. 

A 7914 

Dramatic Arts: Man, 35, married, 2 children, Ph.D. 8 years ex- 
perience college and university teaching. Director, designer, 
technician. Book soon to be published. Desire challenging 
opportunity for creative teaching and dramatic productions in 
a college or university where the arts are considered important. 
Prefer to teach in a liberal arts context. A 7915 


Dramatic Arts: Man, mid-30's, single. M.A. and 55 hours of 
graduate work on doctorate in a major university. 10 years 
full-time college teaching experience. Prefer to teach in a 
liberal arts college that is interested in educational theater. 
Available June, 1962. A 7916 

Economics: Man, 38, married. Ph.D. 12 yrs. college teaching; 
4 yrs. research consultant to international union; strong fields: 
labor, history of economic thought, money & banking, economic 
history. Seek situation conducive to research & publication 
with prospects for graduate teaching. A 7917 


Economics, Administration, Social Science: Man, 45. B.A. and 
M.A. in political science; Ph.D. in economics. Head of a 
Department of Economics and Business Administration in a 
good liberal arts college for 8 years; previous experience in 
training and administration in business and in government. In- 
terested in leaving full professorship and tenure position for 
opportunity with a forward-looking institution. A 7918 


Economics-Business Administration: Man in 40's, Ph.D. 20 years 
post-doctoral experience in teaching, research, and writing. 
A 7919 
Economic Principles, Labor Economics, Labor Law, Public Utili- 
ties, Economic Thought, Comparative Economic Systems, Eco- 
nomic History: Man, 31, married. B.A. M.A., Ph.D. 
dissertation in process. 6 years full-time college teaching; 
member of state panel of arbitrators; consultant to large 
corporation; recipient of research grant; supervisor of State 
Department project; experienced as research assistant and job 
analyst. Desire position at liberal arts college or university. 
Available September, 1962. A 7920 


Economic Theory, Finance, Money and Banking, Business Fluc- 
tuations, Labor Economics: Man, 30. All work toward Ph.D. 
except dissertation completed 1959. Years of teaching ex- 
perience at state universities. Presently associate professor in a 
small private college. Desire a permanent and challenging 
position. A 7921 

Economist: Man, 41, married, 2 children. Ph.D. from large 
distinguished university. 10 years continuous experience teach- 
ing economics on all levels; member in good standing AAUP, 
AEA, etc. Prefer position involving economic theory, develop- 
ment and/or trade (though not exclusively). Salary open. 
Available summer or fall, 1962. Credentials on request. Per- 
sonal interview at AEA meetings in December or at your con- 
venience. A 7922 

Education: Man, 40, family. Ph.D. English education, adolescent 

literature, junior and senior high school language arts. Ex- 
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perience includes research and writing, teaching at four major 
universities, headship of laboratory high school department. 
A 7923 
Education: Man, 43, married, 3 children. Ph.D. 5 years college 
and university teaching; public school administration and teach- 
ing; have participated in building graduate program; have 
taught educational psychology; personnel administration; su- 
pervision; audio-visual educ.; guidance; tests and measure- 
ments; remedial reading; developmental reading; evaluation 
and interpretation of research. Have background and experi- 
ence for position as director of development; administration, or 
teaching with opportunity for research. A 7924 
Education: Man, 33, married. M.A., working toward doctorate. 
9 years teaching experience. Have directed student teaching 
programs at secondary and elementary level. Desire same with 
methods, educational psychology, or special education. Active 
in education programs. Prefer Southwest area. Have served as 
head of college education department. A 7925 
Education: Man, 33. M.Ed., M.Th., and Ed.D. Have been 
chairman in department of religion and philosophy where I 
was the only male Caucasian in an all-Negro college; taught 
2 years in teacher preparation program educational psychology; 
taught 3 years in public education at the junior college level; 
extensive interim experience as minister and minister of Chris- 
tian education. Wife is a professional librarian. Interested in 
teaching child psychology, educational philosophy or Christian 
education. A 7926 
Education-Music: See Music-Education, Key No. A 7967. 
Educational Psychology: Man, 31, married, 1 child. B.A., Eng- 
lish; M.Sc., guidance; D.A.G.S., educational psychology; Ed.D. 
candidate, educational psychology (University of Virginia); at 
present completing dissertation. Member PDK, AAUP. Lib- 
eral arts oriented. 6 years teaching experience large Eastern 
universities. Present rank assistant professor. Competent in 
educational, developmental, counseling psychology. Seek chal- 
lenging position in teacher education promising economic se- 
curity and professional growth. Available June, 1962. 
A 7927 
Engineering (Mechanics or Aeronautical): B.Ae.E., M.S. and 
P.E. Presently associate professor of mechanical engineering. 
9 years of university teaching and 8 years of progressively 
responsible industrial experience specializing in stress analysis 
and heat transfer. Teaching and research in elasticity, plates 
and shells, aircraft structural analysis, experimental stress 
analysis, therma! stress analysis, heat conduction, advanced 
engineering mathematics, and dynamics. Current sponsored 
research in convective heat transfer. Prefer small, progressive 
institution. A 7928 
English: Woman, Ph.D., 25 years experience in college and 
university teaching; seek position in private college with high 
academic standards. Available June or September, 1962. 
A 7929 
English: Man, 66, married. Ph.D., Phi Beta Kappa. Retiring 
after 35 years of teaching in a large New England university. 
Have taught a variety of literature and language courses—in 
recent years English philology, literature of the Middle Ages, 
and English drama. Would be interested in part-time teaching 
in a nonurban liberal arts college. Available September, 1962. 
A 7930 
English: Man, 35, married, 2 children. Ph.D. 12 years teaching 
experience, university and college, undergraduate and graduate 
level. 2 years of television teaching experience. Published ar- 
ticles on Melville, Howells, Meredith. Phi Kappa Phi. Officer 
in MLA. Specialties: contemporary fiction, poetry; American 
lit.; Shakespeare. Prefer position in small liberal arts college. 
Available Sept., 1962. A 7931 
English: Man, 35, married, 1 child. Ph.D. Desire change to 
position in university or college with ample library facilities. 
Major fields of interest: literary criticism, modern poetry, 
American literature, aesthetics. Also experience in teaching 
creative writing and world literature. Research: published 
articles on literary criticism, one book completed, another un- 
der contract. Minimum salary: $7000. Available for interview 
at MLA. A 7932 
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English: Man, 34, family. Ph.D. 10 yrs. college experience in 
variety of literature and writing courses. Specialties: American 
literature, humanities. Publications include textbook and 7 
articles; critical book to be published April, 1962. Many other 
professional activities. Good teacher. Present position secure 
bat under-rewarded. East preferred but not essential. A 7933 

English: Man, 45, married. Ph.D. 15 years experience in pri- 
vate and state universities. Present rank: Assoc. Prof. Major 
areas: criticism, creative writing, novel. Articles on fiction, 
book in progress on Thomas Hardy. Research grants. Varied 
administrative experience. Wish to emphasize primary interest 
in excellent teaching, freshman through graduate level, small 
and large classes. East or Far West preferred. Would consider 
department chairmanship. A 7934 


English: Man, 46, married. Ph.D.; Phi Beta Kappa; Fulbright 
Lecturer; book and numerous articles on American and English 
literary figures; specializing in 18th century English Literature, 
the novel, and American Literature; hold tenure position but 
am seeking new horizons where teaching ability and publica- 
tions are respected as signs of intellectual vitality; Eastern or 
Western location preferred. A 7935 


English: Man, 29, single, veteran. B.A., M.A., Ph.D., Big Ten 
universities. Special interest: American literature, modern 
literature, literary criticism, 18th century English literature, 
Experience: freshman Engtish, sophomore literature. Desire 
position in West or Southwest. Available September, 1962. 

A 7936 


English: Man, 29, family, veteran. M.A., 1959; Ph.D. courses 
completed, exams in fall of 1962. 3 years as teaching assistant, 
1 each as high school and college teacher. Available summer 
or fall, 1962. A 7936-1 


English, American Literature, Humanities: Man, 54, married. 
Ph.D., small bibliography. 28 years teaching in one city college 
and three state universities. All general courses in English 
and American literature, advanced courses and master's level in 
19th and 20th centuries, English and American. Created and 
have taught humanities courses for 15 years. Strong interest 
in teaching. Associate professor on tenure in state university, 
but, because of liberal views, under intense pressure from 
reactionary power in small state. Prefer New England or the 
West Coast but will consider other regions. Available Sep- 
tember, 1962. A 7937 


English, English Education: See Education, Key No. A 7923. 


English and Humanities: Man, 49. Ph.D., Columbia; Phi Beta 
Kappa. Specialist in Shakespeare and Renaissance literature 
generally, with 22 years of university teaching and considerable 
administrative experience. Long and varied experience with 
Great Books courses—classical, medieval, Renaissance, and 
modern. Presently department head and chairman of Humani- 
ties Program at liberal arts institution. Engaged at present on 
a second book on Elizabethan Drama. Hold professorial rank 
with tenure, but seek greater opportunity for scholarship at 
an institution with genuine commitment to liberal education. 
Urban environment preferred. A 7938 

English, Philosophy: Man, A.B., Harvard; A.M., English, Har- 
vard; A.M., philosophy, Columbia; plus all course work for 
Ph.D.; a year's training in education. 6 years teaching of 
literature, composition, communications, speech, philosophy, 
and humanities in leading universities; California Junior Col- 
lege certificate; command of French, Russian. Research and 
writing directed toward synthesis of religion, philosophy, 
science into a dynamic, modern ideology; and an English work- 
book in style and vocabulary for interesting speaking and 
writing. Superb references. Available from December on next 
year. A 7939 


English, Rhetoric, Drama, Theater: Man, 32, children. Ph.D. 
Have taught variety of courses during 8 years. Some minor 
administrative experience. Numerous professional credits, in- 
cluding convention appearances. Articles, fiction, poetry, 
drama in several journals. Desire stimulating and varied 

course load, some opportunity for creative writing and for 
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research. Prefer liberal arts college (nondenominational) or 

active university. A 7940 

Fine Arts: Man, 26, family, veteran. M.F.A. Interested in join- 
ing an art and/or audio-visual aids department. Interested in 
both teaching and research. A 7941 

French: Ph.D., woman, middle-aged, long college teaching ex- 
perience. Native command of French (can also teach German, 
World Literature, and freshman composition). Naturalized 
American. Listed in recent Who's Who in American Women; 
some publications. Available. A 7941-1 

French and German (both native tongues): Man, married, Ph.D. 
Long experience, excellent references, available June, 1962. 

A 7942 

French, Laboratory Techniques: Ph.D., 41, several books pub- 
lished. Desire appointment in university willing to install or 
improve upon existing language laboratory and to allow experi- 
mentation in advanced audio-visual language teaching tech- 
niques. Teaching fields: elementary, intermediate, advanced, 
and graduate courses in language and in 18th and 19th century 
French literature. Available spring, 1962. A 7943 

French, Spanish, Italian: Man, 46, married, 1 child. Ph.D. in 
Romance Languages and seminary graduate. Have been in 
active and successful liberal ministry for 14 years. Presently 
also part-time associate professor of Romance Languages at 
state college. Wish to return to full-time academic work. Pre- 
fer liberal arts college or university. Laboratory techniques; 
also advanced literature and language courses. Extensive pub- 
lic speaking and public relations experience. Biography in 
current Who's Who in the East. Available June, 1962. 

A 7944 

Geneticist (Animal): Man, 32, family. Ph.D. Research and 
teaching experience. Publications. A 7945 

German: Woman, extensive experience in teaching on all levels, 
many publications. Seek challenging opportunity. A 7946 

German: See Russian and German (Language and Literature), 
Key No. A 7989-1. 

German: Man, 37, single. University instructor; desire to teach 
Summer School next summer, preferably the second term. 
Educated in America and Germany. A 7947 

German-Russian: Man, 47, married; 2 children. Ph.D. from 
Europe. Good teaching and research experience; assistant pro- 
fessor at university in Austria and assistant professor in U.S.A. 
Several articles and dictionary published. Can also teach 
Russian history and help in Latin or Greek. Prefer Chicago 
or vicinity. Available Sept., 1962. A 7948 

German and Russian: M.A. from a university in Europe. Ac- 
tively working on Ph.D. in this country; teaching languages 
and literature on all levels; expert on audio-lingual methods. 
Would be interested in a liberal arts college with high stand- 
ards in foreign language instruction. A 7949 

German and Spanish: Man, Ph.D., Toronto. Desire challenging 
senior position or headship in state school. Capable teacher 
with experience in several large universities. A 7950 

Health and Physical Education or Athletic Administration where 
educational objectives of athletics are emphasized: Man, Ed.D. 
12 years experience (5 college). Prefer public or private non- 
denominational institution. Available at end of 1961-62 aca- 
demic year. A 7951 

History: Man, Ph.D. 4 years teaching experience. Modern 
Europe, Russia and the Soviet Union. Articles. Available 
July, 1962. A 7952 

History? Man, 40. Ph.D. 9 years college and university teach- 

ing. Publications: 2 books (one in press), 9 articles, many 

reviews. Major fields: Russia, Far East, modern Europe. Also 

Western civilization, international relations, comparative gov- 

ernment. Prefer East or Pacific Coast, but location secondary. 

Available September, 1962, possibly earlier. A 7953 


History: Man, 25, married, 1 child. Ph.D., Harvard. 2 years 
full-time teaching; have established courses in Western civ., 
Russian history, and philosophy of history. Other courses 
ranged from Greece to 20th century. Desire narrower range of 
courses. Special fields: Germany (thesis), Russia. Teaching 
primary, but wish schedule allowing some research. Available 
fall, 1962. A 7954 
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History: Man, 37, married. Ph.D., University of Southern Cali- 
fornia, history of Africa, India, China, Japan. Ford Foundation 
Fellow, Post-Doc:oral Fellow of the National Defense Educa- 
tion Act for Swahili and Yoruba. French, German, Spanish 
required for Ph.D.; could have passed test in Russian. 13 
years experience, 5 exclusively upper divison and graduate. 
Dissertation in field of Japanese, current research preparing 
comprehensive survey of institution of slavery from ancient 
world to present. Wish teaching concentrating in comprehen- 
sive courses in Africa, India; glad to accept work in China and 
Japan history. Travel in all of Africa's larger countries in 
1961; to return to Africa in spring of 1962. Most research 
done in British Museum. Available for interview on your 
campus. Ready for appointment either Summer Session or in 
September, 1962. A 7955 


History: Man, 30, married, child. German state examination 
in history, German, English; Ph.D. in medieval history, schol- 
arship recipient. 4 years teaching history and German in 
American colleges; at present assistant professor. Published 
articles in prominent historical journals. Interested in both 
teaching and research. Available summer, 1962. A 7956 


History: Man, 40, married. Ph.D., Columbia, 13 yrs. classroom 
and research experience. Specialty: U.S. 19th c. political. 
Qualified also in other areas. Publications. Now in Midwest, 
would like to move East. Some graduate teaching desired, but 
not a must. Available Sept., 1962. A 7957 


History, Ancient and American Intellectual: See Philosophy, Key 
No. A 7976. 

History: Man, 42, married. Ph.D. Phi Beta Kappa, Fulbright 
Scholar (France). 10 years teaching experience. One book, 
one textbook, numerous articles in field of modern European 
intellectual history. Long experience directing western civiliza- 
tion survey course. Wish teaching position with maximum 
load of 10 hours. Possible interest in departmental chairman- 
ship and considerable interest in directing honors program. 
Have been teaching advanced courses on Europe since 1789, 
and on European thought since the Renaissance. Tenure in 
present position. Wish integrated university or good nonde- 
nominational liberal arts college. Available September, 1962. 
Minimum, $8000. A 7958 


Industrial Management: Standard Oil executive retiring age 52, 
offers 26 years experience refinery, research and engineering, 
management, foreign service, to present position of 14 years at 
headquarters on Director's staff. Also included one year's 
loan to Govt. as Asst. Director, Refining Division, Petrol. 
Adm. Defense (Korean War), Wash., D. C. Previously taught 
prep school. B.S. in ME (NYU) and 3 years toward B.A. 
Highest references. A 7959 


Librarianship, English: Man, 41. M.S. in librarianship; Ph.D. 
in English. Extensive experience as college librarian and 
teacher of literature, bibliography. Scholarly publication. Book 
in progress. Interested in directorship of college, university or 
research library, or professorship in a graduate library school. 
Preferred location: East Coast. Can be available in spring, 
1962. A 7960 

Mathematics: Man, 51. M.A. 6 years college teaching; GS11 
U.S. Civil Service. Available summer and fall, 1962. A 7961 

Mathematics: Man, 48, American, married, 3 children. Ph.D. 
Professor, 18 years college and university teaching experience, 
7 years as department head, 6 years applied mathematics in 
scientific development work. Strong in applied mathematics. 
Membership in professional organizations, officer in one, schol- 
astic honors, publications. Prefer department chairmanship 
with institution interested in good teaching and in research. 
Excellent references. Position, salary, and availability open. 


A 7962 
Mathematics: Woman. College and university experience. Will 
be chairman in small school and do research. A 7963 


Mathematics-Physics: Woman, married. B.S., University of 
Rochester; M.A., Smith College. Seek position teaching mathe- 
matics and/or physics in small college or teachers’ college in 
the Boston area. Available September, 1962. Teaching and 
research experience. A 7964 
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Modern Languages—Spanish: Man, 26, married. Ph.D. Phi 
Kappa Phi. Major; Spanish-American Lit.; Minor: Latin- 
American Area Studies. 6 years experience; have taught intro. 
lit., adv. grammar. Study and travel in Mexico. Experience 
in installing and operating language labs. Articles in process. 
Present rank: assistant professor. Seek financial betterment 
and retirement benefits. Desire position in co-ed university 
with Latin-American Area Studies. Location and salary open. 
Available June, 1962 for contract. A 7965 

Music: Man, 33, married, 2 children. B.Mus., M.Ed. in music, 
Ph.D. (composition and theory). 7 years teaching experience. 
Presently chairman of small state university dept. Seek position 
in an institution with emphasis on the creative arts. Available 
summer or fall, 1962. A 7966 

Music (Clarinet and Music Literature): B.M., New England 
Conservatory of Music; M.M., Manhattan School of Music 
(clarinet and music education); 2 years on a Ph.D. in 
musicology, Univ. of Southern Calif. and North Texas State 
University. At present teaching clarinet and theory at the 
latter institution. Have previously taught at Ball State 
Teachers College, and have played in the Dallas Symphony 
Orchestra. A 7966-1 

Music-Education: Man. 50. B.A., M.A., Fellow of AGO, mem- 
ber of ASCAP, nationally known composer, works published 
by 17 leading publishers. 35 years as organist and choirmaster, 
13 years teaching in one liberal arts college. Qualified to 
teach: music theory, ear-training, music history and literature, 
composition, education, and music education, conducting, organ, 
and piano. Available. A 7967 

Music or Music Education: Man, 40, married, 3 children. B.A., 
music; Grad. work Westminster Choir College; M.A. music 
and music education; Ph.D. to be received in June, music 
education. Now head of Department of Music in liberal arts 
college. 13 years teaching experience, 7 years experience in 
college administration. Have taught history, appreciation, voice, 
choral, music education. Interested in teaching integrated arts 
program, psychology of music, music sociology, philosophy of 
music education in nondenominational liberal arts college or 
university. A 7968 

Music (pianist): Woman. Graduate of German conservatory; 
experienced as a teacher, soloist, accompanist. Available. 

A 7969 

Musicology: Man, 28, married, 1 child. A.B., A.M., Columbia 
University. Woodrow Wilson Fellow. Expect completion of 
all Ph.D. requirements except dissertation by spring, 1962. 
Hope to have dissertation finished and Ph.D. awarded by June, 
1963. 3 years experience as teaching assistant for undergrad- 
uate courses in music history and humanities at Columbia 
University. Capable of teaching undergraduate courses in 
music history and theory, or humanities; or graduate courses 
in music history. Available fall, 1962; any location. A 7970 

Musicology and Choral Conducting: Man, 33, family. Ph.D., 
Fulbright Scholar (France). Publications in both America and 
France. Varied course experience, undergraduate and graduate. 
Currently active in honors program. Interested in leaving 
tenure position in congenial departmental situation of large 
State university to join vital liberal arts college faculty. Avail- 
able September, 1962. A 7971 

Parasitologist-Zoologist: Man, family. Ph.D. Several years ex- 
perience in teaching and research. Seek a teaching appointment 
with opportunity for research in parasitology and/or other 
zoological fields. A 7972 

Philosophy: Man, 26, married, 1 child. 3 years teaching ex- 
perience with emphasis on history of philosophy. Ph.D. 
courses completed, thesis in progress. Desire position in alert 
and angry department; geography no problem. Presently teach- 
ing in small New York State university. A 7973 

Philosophy: Man, 31, married, A.B.. M.A., and Ph.D. from 
leading Ivy League institutions. 3 years teaching experience 
undergraduate and graduate courses. Book now being printed 
by major publishing house. Prefer East or Mid-Atlantic. Avail- 
able September, 1962. A 7974 

Philosophy: See English, Philosophy, Key No. A 7939. 

Philosophy: Man, 32, married. Ph.D., Columbia University, 
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expected June, 1962. Phi Beta Kappa, Columbia University 
Fellow, twice Adam Leroy Jones Fellow, Columbia University. 
Publications. 61/2 years college teaching experience; graduate 
seminar in philosophy and society; seventeenth century philos- 
ophy and literature (2 years); Renaissance philosophy and 
literature (3 years); logic; mathematics (2 years); introductory 
philosophy (3 years); contemporary civilization; humanities 
(6 years). Available September, 1962. A 7975 
Philosophy: Man, 38. Ph.D., U. of Minn.; maj., phil., min., 
hist., B.D., UTS. 10 yrs. exp. incl. instruction, advising stu- 
dents. Primarily prepared to teach phil. of hist., Amer., phil., 
existentialism, phil. of rel., metaphysics, Amer. intellectual 
hist., ancient hist. Pref. large state school. A 7976 
Philosophy: Man, 41, married, children. Ph.D. Now at state 
university, member graduate faculty. Outstanding teacher. Un- 
usually extensive training and varied background. Experienced 


in ail courses recommended by American Philosophical Asso- ' 


ciation as basic for major in philosophy plus several advanced 
courses and graduate seminars. Work on original studies in 
process. Available June, 1962. A 7978 
Philosophy-Humanities: Man, 43, married, children. Ph.D. 
Pre- and post-doctoral study abroad. Taught state and foreign 
universities, private and state college. History of Western and 
Asian philosophy, political philosophy, esthetics, humanities. 
Broad interests and experience. Four foundation fellowships. 
Book, professional, and popular writing. Wish professorship, 
headship of division or department. Available fall, 1962. 
A 7979 
Philosophy and Semitic Languages: M.A., Ph.D. in Semitic 
languages and philosophy; 6 years experience in university 
and college teaching; publications include book and articles; 
listed in Who's Who in American Women; presently on the 
faculty of an Eastern university. Desire teaching position in 
philosophy or Judaic studies; available spring or fall, 1962. 
A 7980 
Political Science: Man, 37, married. Ph.D. Teaching experi- 
ence; publications (by university and professional journals) ; 


fields: Amer. gov't., parties (behavior), theory (also taught 
pub. adm., comp. gov't., int'l relat.); SSRC Fellow and other 
research grants. Seek connection with university or college 
stressing quality standards for undergraduate and graduate 


A 7981 
Psychologist, Counselor: Woman, 66, married, B.Sci., general, 
experimental psychology, Columbia University. M.A., clinical, 
educational psychology, New York University. Pre-doctoral 
training, clinical, theoretical psychology, University of Penn- 
sylvania. 8 years institutional administration, development in- 
service training cottage personnel and new techniques with 
inmates, weekly staff conferences inmate training and parole, 
New Jersey Institutions Agencies. 18 years teaching, counsel- 
ing, administration psychology program Junior-Community 
Colleges. 5 years chairman Committee Psychology Junior Col- 
leges, Div. 2, American Psychological Association, publishing 
findings. Interests: (1) general psychology, (2) programming 
first course for machine teaching, (3) developing workbook 
and teaching manual undergraduate courses: Social (Collec- 

- tive) Psychology, Psychology Normal Personality through use 
biographical, historical records. Have taught Psychology Mod- 
ern Marriage, Child Development. Testing, counseling within 
teaching limits. Continued interest problems delinquent, crimi- 
nal. Available part-time, Philadelphia area, 1961-62; full time 
on retirement, May, 1962. Prefer full-time placement within 
weekend communting Philadelphia, but acceptable position 
depends also on course offerings, character of program, salary. 
A 7982 

Psychologist, Statistician: Man, 34, French. Ph.D., U. of C. 
Worked with Thurstone; now professor U. of Geneva. Publi- 
cations on vocational guidance and fact. anal. exper. as indust. 
consult. Desire one-year position research/teaching. Available 
fall, 1962. A 7983 
Psychology: Man, 28, married, 2 children. Ph.D., Duke U. 
Teaching graduate and undergraduate courses and research in 
areas of general experimental psychology, learning and motiva- 


programs, associate professor. 
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tion, operant conditioning, generalization and discrimination. 
4 years full-time teaching, supervision of many M.A. theses and 
other individual research projects. 10 publications, others in 
process. Currently on U.S.P.H.S. research grant. Current salary 
$7100. Available Sept., 1962; anywhere. A 7984 

Psychology: See Education, Key No. A 7926. 

Religion: Man, 36, family. Ph.D., Yale. Special interests: bibli- 
cal studies and world religions; publication in both areas. 7 
years teaching experience in leading iiberal arts college; field 
experience in archeology. Excellent references. Now assistant 
professor; desire rank and salary advancement. A 7985 

Religion: See Education, Key No. A 7926. 

Romance Languages: Man, 38, family. Seek chairmanship. 
Ph.D., well published,, full professor, tenured chairman. 
Energy, ideas, efficiency, democratic bent to build a department. 

A 7986 

Russian: Department Chairman Slavic Languages, large state 
university, would like similar opportunity elsewhere to develop 
department. Extensive background in sponsored research in 
Russian language; also teaching experience in Russian, French 
and German; publications and foreign assignments. A 7987 

Russian: Man, 36, married, 2 children. 5 years experience; 
knowledge of 4 Slavic languages, German, French, Spanish, 
Hebrew, Greek, Latin; Byelorussian Teachers School, Spanish 
Evangelical Seminary; professorship in sociology of French Free 
University: Th.M. in Slavic Church History at Princeton Th. 
Seminary. Experienced in research work in Slavistics: litera- 
ture, philology, history, sociology, theology. Licensed minister 
of the United Presbyterian Church. Wife, Normal School Di- 
ploma, Madrid, Spain. A 7988 

Russian and German: Man, Ph.D. At present associate professor, 
department chairman. Native command of Russian and Ger- 
man. Long teaching experience, wide experience in aural-oral 
method and language laboratory. N.D.E.A. lang. Institute 
demonstrator. Some publications. Available summer or fall, 
1962. A 7989 

Russian and German (Language and Literature): Man. Ph.D. 
Teaching experience, undergraduate and graduate levels; also 
teach Czech (language and literature), Civilization, Intellec- 
tual History of Russia and East Europe. Excellent scholastic 
background. Numerous publications. Experienced in academic 
administration. Seek suitable opportunity to teach and/or 
establish program of Russian (and Slavic) studies, or language 
teacher training program. Available June or Sept., 1962. 

A 7989-1 

Sociology: Man, 37, married, 2 children. Ph.D. 7 years full-time 
college teaching. Fields: industrial, marriage and family, 
medical, theory. Have taught wide variety of courses. Some 
interest in administration. Available fall, 1962. A 7990 

Speech: See English, Rhetoric, Drama, Theater, Key No. A 7940. 

Speech-Drama: Man, 26, married, 1 child. M.A., plus add'l 
summer. 3 years teaching liberal arts college: speech, play 
production, theater history, creative dramatics. Director Com- 
munity Summer Theater; Creative Drama Dir., City Rec. Dept.; 
member Municipal Cultural Commission. Publications: ar- 
ticles, fiction, poetry. Desire position in department with 
speech and/or drama major, stimulating courses and play 
direction. Present position offers none of those. Available fall, 
1962. A 7991 

Speech and Rhetoric: Man, 33. Ph.D. 4 years university teaching 
experience. Desire position in department which looks upon 
speech as discipline primarily concerned with rhetorical tradi- 
tion, free speech, and speaker responsibility, rather than a study 
in experimental methods or a behavioral science. A 7992 

Zoologist-Biologist: Man, 42, married, 3 children. Ph.D., para- 
sitology, Rice. 15 years experience in small colleges, teaching 
all the common courses. Desire to teach general biology or 
general zoology, ornithology, parasitology, and comparative 
anatomy. A 7993 

Zoologist (general and vertebrate); Ecologist: Ph.D. (Califor- 
ria). 13 years of college and university teaching, research, and 
administration. A 7994 

Zoologist-Parasitologist: See Parasitologist-Zoologist, Key No. 
A 7972. 
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A $50,000 POLICY FOR $106.50 FIRST-YEAR NET COST filled this professor’s need for a large amount of 
low-cost insurance. At his age of 30, a 20-year Home Protection policy calls for a level annual premium of $193. 
The cash dividend of $86.50, based on current dividend scales, results in that low net cost at the end of the 
first policy year. Future dividend amounts cannot be guaranteed, of course. 


The new Home Protection plan, issued at age 55 or younge:, is level premium Term insurance. It answers 
any need for a great deal of low-cost insurance now but less us ie years go by, providing its largest amount 
of protection initially and reducing by schedule each year ~ vecognize decreasing insurance needs. Insurance 
periods of 15, 20, 25 or 30 years are available. 


You are eligible to apply for TIAA insurance if you are employed full- or part-time by a college, university, 
private school, or nonprofit educational or research organization—whether or not the institution has a TIAA 
retirement or insurance plan. 


Send today for your personal illustration. We employ no agents. No one will call on you. 


| 


TIAA 730 Third Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
ae l AA Please send me information on: 
TEACHERS INSURANCE __________ -year policy of initial amount. 


( other plans available. 
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In these times one hears an almost unrelenting chorus of plaints from members of 
the teaching profession in regard to their poor remuneration for long hours of labor 
in the present and long years of preparation in the past for a learned calling. Quite so! 
It is a very serious matter indeed, for how can we recruit able and devoted young 
scholars to enter so poorly rewarded a life, at the very time when more and more teachers 
are needed, if society fails to recompense the teacher suitably and equitably, in comparison 
with the bricklayer and the electrician, to say nothing of the physician? What follows 
will therefore not sound like sweet music, for I affirm that, however lamentable the fact, 
we teachers are about as much to blame for it as is society in general. A large share of 
the responsibility is surely our own. Physicians—yes, and plumbers, too—have built up 
strong professional Organizations (or unions) to speak for their interests and their 
principles. To do this they had to tax themselves in a way we scholars and teachers seem 
unwilling to do. If they now stand in a better position in society than our own profes 
sion does, can we deny that their vantage has been earned by some foresight and self 
denial ? 

Ought we not, then, to consider ourselves shirkers in tilling our chosen field if 
we refuse to plow back into it somewhat more than one per cent of the income we 
derive from it? Is it not reasonable to expect of a dedicated scholar and teacher that he 
will contribute as much to his professional obligations as a good churchman to his 
charities ? Would 21/, per cent of income devoted to such purposes seriously cut into on 
standard of living ? 

. Let us suppose, not to be too ambitious, that from 21/, per cent of income allotted 
to professional activities, 2 per cent goes into one’s own special field of work—into 
history, biology, languages, economics, or the like One might still devote one-half of 
one per cent of income to general professional activity, to the achievement of the main 
goals of the American Association of University Professors and similar organizations 
I therefore invite all Association members to join a “Half of One Per Cent Club,’ with 
our Association the beneficiary. A little calculation will show that any such scale of 
support, by even one-tenth of our present members, would increase the Association's 
income by approximately 50 per cent What is far more important, since at present much 
of the budget goes into essential housekeeping, the increase would make possible a very 
significant expansion of our program in directions at present dormant or greatly hampered 
by inadequate funds. 

The Club will have no public roster; all members will remain anonymous. But we 
propose to state, from time to time, just how many “half of one-percenters” there are 
All that’ is necessary is to send your name to the General Secretary and to declare your 
intention, The rest ts on the Honor System! 

Bentley Glass, Association President, 1958-60, in the AAUP Balletin, Winter, 
1958, pp. 713-714. 
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As man reaches further for knowl- 
edge, the problems he meets become 
more complex. IBM is developing 
new computers to help solve them. 


Some modern electronic computers 
can make a million calculations a sec- 
ond . . . store information bits in the 
multimillions. 

Even this is not always enough. The 
problems that computers are being giv- 
en to solve grow more complex every 


day. They point to the eventual need 
for faster speeds and greater capaci- 
ties. After years of dealing in millionths 
of a second, IBM scientists now talk of 
billionths of a second. 

How do they hope to achieve such 
speeds? By tapping completely new 
principles for the operation of computer 
circuits. IBM scientists and engineers, 
for example, are developing computer 
circuits and high-speed memories of thin 
magnetic films of metal. They also are 


investigating the application to com- 
puters of tunnel diodes, and of cryo- 
genic circuits which function at tem- 
peratures approaching absolute zero. 

From these research directions will 
come new generations of computers. 
IBM is exploring them all now, to as- 
sure businessmen and scientists that 
computer technology will be ready for 
new generations 
of information- 
handling problems. 
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